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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  U S.  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  MODEL  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  SCHOOL  SETTINGS  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  REGION: 

AN  EXPLORATORY  STUDY 

By 

Hugh  Sinclair  Schoolman 
August  1998 

Chairman:  Paul  S.  George 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

This  study  examined  characteristics  of  middle  level  programs  that  existed  in  U S. 
international  schools  in  the  European  region.  Qualitatively-based  research  methodology 
including  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  a case  study  was  employed  to  determine  school 
administrators’  perceptions  of  ideal  middle  level  educational  programs  for  their 
international  school  settings  and  common  obstacles  faced  by  school  leaders  when 
attempting  to  develop  and  implement  middle  level  programs. 

The  study  revisited  a U.S.  international  school  population  previously  surveyed  in 
1992  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner;  it  moved  beyond  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  study, 
however,  through  interviews  that  focused  upon  gaining  a clearer  understanding  of  the 
cultural  complexities  present  in  each  school.  Questionnaire  data  and  interview  responses 
were  analyzed  to  investigate  the  appropriateness  and  applicability  of  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  in  these  international  school  settings  as  well  as  to  reveal  barriers  to  the 
implementation  of  aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  model.  Obstacles  to  implementation 
of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  international  schools  identified  by  school  leaders 
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included  scheduling  difficulties,  the  existence  of  crossover  teachers,  incommensurate 
teacher  experiences,  host  country  influences,  and  programming  limitations  stemming  from 
inadequate  facilities.  A case  study  was  incorporated  into  the  dissertation  that  documented 
the  efforts  of  one  U S.  international  school  community  in  Europe  to  develop  a U S.  middle 
school;  the  challenges  faced  by  educators  there  mirrored  many  of  the  barriers  described  by 
administrators  throughout  the  interviews. 

Findings  organized  in  a research  taxonomy  led  to  a series  of  recommendations  that 
focused  on  the  central  role  of  the  teacher  in  middle  level  school  change  initiatives. 
Recommendations  included  increasing  shared  decision  making  among  school  stakeholders, 
reducing  the  number  of  shared  teachers  with  other  units  of  K-12  schools,  offering 
development  training  in  U.S.  middle  school  strategies  to  all  faculty  members,  and 
expanding  implementation  of  interdisciplinary  team  organization  (ITO)  to  incorporate 
non-English  language  instructors  and  host  country  teachers.  The  researcher  advocated 
improved  utilization  of  current  teacher  networks  and  increased  development  of 
partnerships  via  virtual  and/or  real  school  interaction  to  share  best  professional  practices 
and  common  student  concerns. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  and  Overview 

The  middle  school  movement  in  the  U S.  can  be  traced  back  to  the  1960s,  when 
William  Alexander  first  used  the  term  “middle  school”  to  describe  “a  program  planned  for 
a range  of  older  children,  preadolescents,  and  early  adolescents  that  builds  upon  the 
elementary  school  program  for  earlier  childhood  and,  in  turn,  is  built  upon  by  the  high 
school’s  ‘Program  for  Adolescence’”  (Alexander,  1964,  p.5).  A number  of  factors 
coalesced  in  the  mid-1960s  that  fostered  middle  school  development  such  as  declining 
enrollments  and  other  causes  that  did  not  necessarily  place  the  needs  of  young  adolescents 
at  the  forefront  (George  & Oldaker,  1985).  Alexander  articulated  the  importance  of 
focusing  on  the  specific  social,  emotional,  physical,  and  intellectual  needs  of  these  “in- 
between-agers,  stating  that  the  curriculum  must  relate  to  the  students’  needs  and 
interests  for  optimal  learning  to  take  place”  (Alexander,  Williams,  Compton,  Hines,  & 
Prescott,  1968,  p.19). 

By  the  1980s,  middle  level  education  researchers  and  practitioners  had  carefully 
defined  a new  set  of  strategies  and  structures  that  met  the  specific  developmental  needs  of 
early  adolescents  (George  & Alexander,  1993).  These  strategies  included: 

1 Classroom-based  guidance  efforts. 

2.  Organization  of  teachers  into  interdisciplinary  teams  responsible  for  the  same 
group  of  children. 
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3.  Arrangements  which  permitted  the  development  of  longer-term  relationship 
between  teachers  and  the  students  they  teach. 

4.  An  enriched  curriculum. 

5.  Flexible  use  of  time. 

6.  Instructional  strategies  that  considered  the  characteristics  of  the  learner. 

7.  A wide  range  of  exploratory  experiences  keyed  to  the  interests  of  middle 
school  youth. 

8.  Collaboration  between  and  among  teachers  and  administrators  as  they  worked 
to  improve  middle  school  programs.  (George  & Alexander,  1981) 

Throughout  the  1980s  and  1990s  schools  across  the  U S.  implemented  the  middle  school 

concept  due  to  evidence  of  improved  student  behavior  and  attitudes  and  interethnic 

interaction  as  well  as  the  fact  that  teachers  grew  more  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to 

work  together.  In  numerous  cases,  these  positive  outcomes  led  to  improvement  in 

academic  achievement  (George  & Alexander,  1993;  Felner,  Jackson,  Kasak,  Mulhall, 

Brand,  & Flowers,  1997).  Statewide  studies  of  middle  grades  reform  in  California 

(California  Department  of  Education,  1993)  and  Michigan  (Barris,  1992)  both  offered 

evidence  that  schools  undertaking  reform  efforts  in  line  with  practices  that  form  the  middle 

school  concept  had  a higher  percentage  of  students  with  higher  achievement  scores  than 

middle  grades  students  in  nonreforming  schools. 

In  1986,  the  National  Middle  School  Association  forged  a relationship  with  the 
European  League  for  Middle  Level  Education  (ELMLE),  which  led  to  the  existence  of 
European  members  of  NMSA  teaching  in  U.S.  international  schools  and  Department  of 
Defense  Dependents  Schools  throughout  Europe.  As  schools  outside  of  the  U.S., 
however,  the  schools  operated  in  vastly  different  cultural  arenas.  McEwin  and  Waggoner 
(1992;  Waggoner  & McEwin,  1993)  examined  the  characteristics  of  middle  level 
education  in  both  U.S.  international  schools  and  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  schools  in 
Europe  and  surrounding  areas.  They  found  that  even  among  schools  that  were  ELMLE 
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members  and  thus  members  of  the  US.  National  Middle  Schools  Association  (NMSA), 
few  schools  had  implemented  cohesive  and  comprehensive  middle  level  programs  despite 
80%  of  the  schools  featuring  specific  elements  of  the  middle  school  concept.  Despite  the 
widespread  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  the  U.S.  (George  & 

Alexander,  1993)  and  the  fact  that  many  teachers  in  international  schools  were  selected 
from  a U.S.  teacher  pool,  many  of  whom  were  familiar  with  the  U.S.  middle  school  model, 
the  middle  school  concept  had  not  taken  hold  in  international  school  settings  in  Europe. 

According  to  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992),  it  was  becoming  more  widely 
recognized  that  young  adolescents  have  much  in  common  with  fellow  age  mates  across 
cultural  and  geographical  boundaries.  It  had  also  become  an  increasingly  central  task  for 
all  U.S.  middle  schools — be  they  in  urban,  suburban  or  rural  settings — to  invest  in 
multicultural  educational  initiatives  that  will  prepare  students  for  life  in  an  interconnected 
21st  century  world  (Reich,  1991;  Sleeter  & Grant,  1994).  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992) 
suggested  that  there  was  much  to  be  gained  from  efforts  to  better  understand  responsive 
middle  level  programs,  particularly  programs  that  required  training  students  from  different 
language  backgrounds  and  multiple  cultural  learning  styles.  An  exploratory  study  was 
designed  that  revisited  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  U.S.  international  school  population  and 
international  school  leaders  regarding  their  perceptions  of  appropriate  middle  level 
organization  and  educational  practice  but  which  also  focused  on  the  culture  of  these 
American  international  schools.  A study  that  focused  upon  the  challenges  faced  by 
educators  who  strive  to  design  and  implement  developmentally-appropriate  middle  level 
programs  in  international  school  settings  may  also  generalize  to  educators  in  the  U.S.  who 
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struggle  to  design  effective  age-appropriate  middle  schools  in  an  educational  milieu  that  is 
increasingly  competitive,  market-driven  and  multicultural. 

One  set  of  researchers  called  specifically  for  increased  awareness  of  overlapping 
cultural  and  structural  systems  in  U S.  international  school  settings  (Willis,  Enloe,  & 
Minoura,  1994).  Lounsbury  (1990)  argued  that  the  middle  school,  like  an  elephant,  was 
seen  properly  when  viewed  as  a whole.  Lounsbury’ s description  was  even  more 
appropriate  for  U.S.  international  middle  grades  programs  which  often  shared  facilities  and 
staff  with  other  units  within  K-8,  K-12,  or  6-12  schools.  In  international  schools,  the 
educational  program  for  the  middle  grades  was  often  nested  within  other  systems.  Felner, 
Jackson,  Kasak,  Mulhall,  Brand,  and  Flowers  (1997),  using  a systems-oriented 
perspective,  offered  research  evidence  that  academic  achievement — along  with  increased 
student  sense  of  security  widely  considered  a prerequisite  for  such  achievement — occurred 
at  the  middle  level  only  when  characteristics  of  the  middle  school  concept  were 
implemented  in  concert  with  one  another. 

Developing  students’  sense  of  security  and  fostering  each  child’s  identity  has  been 
made  more  challenging  in  cosmopolitan  urban  settings  inside  and  outside  of  the  U.S.  by 
what  has  come  to  be  called  postmodern  existences,  where  reality  is  decentered  and  devoid 
of  fixed  referents  (Usher  & Edward,  1994).  The  challenges  of  living  in  such  a reality 
would  seem  to  make  the  supportive  structure  that  is  the  middle  school  concept  essential. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  on  which  this  study  focused  was  the  existence  of  a lack  of  clear 
understanding  of  U.S.  international  school  administrators’  perceptions  and  definitions  of 
appropriate  middle  level  educational  practice  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  European 
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region.  Furthermore,  there  were  no  studies  that  had  determined  significant  barriers  to 
implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  and/or  other  middle  grades  strategies 
deemed  appropriate  and  applicable  to  these  school  settings  by  administrators.  A survey 
based  on  a survey  instrument  previously  used  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner  ( 1 992)  and 
McEwin,  Dickinson,  and  Jenkins  (1996)  addressed  the  paucity  of  current  information 
regarding  the  state  of  middle  level  education  in  international  schools.  This  questionnaire 
provided  benchmark  data  regarding  middle  level  educational  practice,  and  formed  the 
basis  for  interviews  with  administrators  from  schools  represented  in  the  sample.  The  study 
was  undertaken  to  explore  and  gain  clearer  understanding  of:  (a)  administrators’ 
perceptions  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  its  appropriateness  for  their  educational 
settings;  (b)  perceived  challenges  to  implementation  of  appropriate  middle  grades 
strategies  in  their  school  settings;  and  (c)  perceived  appropriate  middle  grades  programs 
for  their  school  populations.  The  research  examined  the  extent  to  which  implementation 
of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  was  being  attempted,  and  documented  factors  that 
international  school  administrators  considered  central  challenges  to  its  successful 
implementation. 

Research  Questions 

To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  administrators  agree  with  respect  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  schools? 

To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators  agree  with 
respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  to  their  school  settings? 
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To  what  extent  do  U S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators’  beliefs 
about  a successful  middle  grades  program  differ  from  the  realities  of  the  middle  level 
program  at  their  schools? 

To  what  extent  is  there  agreement  among  U S.  international  school  administrators 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  challenges  to  successful  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  in  their  school  settings? 

Rationale 

The  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  views  of  chief  administrative  officers  and 
middle  grades  administrators  in  American  international  schools  in  the  European  region 
that  were  either  sponsored  by  American  Sponsored  Overseas  Schools  (A/OS)  or  those 
that  identified  themselves  in  the  1996-97  European  Council  of  International  Schools 
(ECIS)  Directory  as  having  a U.S.  curriculum  and  philosophy.  Specifically,  the  study 
featured  descriptions  of  both  existing  middle  grades  programs  and  administrators’ 
perceptions  of  ideal  middle  school  programs,  focusing  in  both  cases  on  their  relationship 
to  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept. 

The  middle  school  concept  includes  the  following  structural  characteristics: 
interdisciplinary  team  organization;  a flexible  schedule;  advisor-advisee  teacher  guidance 
program;  curriculum  provisions  for  student  personal  development,  and  a favorable  school 
learning  climate  (George  and  Alexander,  1993).  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  found 
that  principals  were  involved  in  the  development  of  over  90%  of  all  new  or  revised  middle 
level  programs.  The  views  of  the  chief  school  administrator  and/or  middle  level 
administrator  were  deemed  relevant  to  increasing  the  likelihood  of  forging  a school  culture 
that  would  support  the  middle  school  concept  by  Fullan  and  Hargreaves  ( 1 996)  who 
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argued  that  “where  leadership  and  school  environments  are  particularly  and  persistently 
unsupportive,  the  success  of  teacher  efforts  will  be  slim,  short-lived  or  nonexistent”  (p. 

84). 

The  survey  was  an  attempt  to  gain  an  understanding  of  current  practice  as 
perceived  by  administrators  in  U S.  international  school  settings  in  the  European  region. 
The  interviews  focused  upon  individual  school  leaders’  commitment  to  specific  middle 
grades  practices  and  specifically  examined  whether  or  not  some  or  all  of  the  goals  of  the 
U.S.  middle  school  movement  were  shared  by  administrators.  Data  were  collected 
regarding  administrators’  perceived  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  middle  grades 
programs  and  barriers  to  their  improvement,  with  particular  attention  paid  to  staff 
development  efforts  at  the  school. 

Hargreaves,  Earl,  and  Ryan  (1996)  argued  that  there  were  distinct  similarities  in 
educational  programs  important  to  pre-adolescents  in  different  national  settings.  In  this 
study,  school  leaders  were  asked  questions  about  educational  processes  at  their  schools 
within  the  context  of  fundamental  changes  occurring  in  the  relationship  between  education 
and  nationhood  (Reich,  1991),  education  and  economic  development  (Green,  1997),  and 
the  disintegration  of  borders  and  the  significance  of  these  borders  in  Europe  and  around 
the  world  (Goonatilake,  1995;  Ohmae,  1996). 

Design  of  the  Study 

There  were  two  main  stages  to  the  research  process.  The  first  stage  featured  a 
questionnaire  regarding  middle  level  educational  characteristics  that  had  been  used  both  in 
U.S. -based  schools  in  Europe  (McEwin  & Waggoner,  1992)  as  well  as  in  U.S.  settings 
(McEwin,  Dickinson,  & Jenkins,  1996).  The  questionnaire  was  implemented  in  order  to 
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determine  aspects  of  the  middle  school  model  that  had  been  implemented  or  were  in  the 
process  of  being  implemented  in  European  international  school  settings.  The  survey  also 
cast  a wider  net,  examining  demographic  information  and  aspects  of  the  school  that  were 
not  specifically  related  to  the  U.S.  middle  school  model. 

While  McEwin  and  Waggoner  focused  on  both  U.S.  international  schools  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  (DoDDS),  the  survey  in  the  current  study  was 
sent  to  administrators  at  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  region.  Surveys  were  mailed  to 
a purposive  sample  of  school  administrators  that  were  either  Office  of  American  Schools 
(A/OS)  members  or  schools  that,  according  to  school  descriptions  in  the  ECIS  Directory, 
featured  a U.S.  curriculum  and/or  educational  philosophy.  European  international  schools 
that  were  British  schools  or  schools  that  were  defined  as  international  but  that  included  no 
mention  of  U.S.  curricula  or  philosophy  were  not  included  in  this  study. 

The  second  stage  of  the  research  process  involved  travel  to  Europe  for  a series  of 
interviews  and  school  visits.  Those  who  returned  the  survey  were  asked  if  they  would  be 
attending  an  international  education  conference  where  interviews  focusing  on  a more 
detailed  examination  of  their  middle  grades  program  would  take  place,  and  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  participate  in  such  an  interview.  The  questionnaire  data  formed  the  basis  for 
interview  questions  which  were  administered  to  available  school  leaders  from  the  original 
school  population  in  Prague,  Czech  Republic  at  the  ELMLE  conference  in  late  January- 
early  February,  1998;  in  London  at  the  European  Council  of  International  Schools  (ECIS) 
annual  recruiting  conference  in  early  February,  1998;  and  in  Washington,  D C.  at  the 
International  Schools  Services  (IS S)  conference.  The  face-to-face  interviews  included  12 
open-ended  questions,  and  each  participant  was  asked  if  he  or  she  would  be  willing  to 
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answer  further  e-mail  questions  if  necessary  Three  school  visits  occurred  which  allowed 
for  extended  administrator  interviews,  classroom  visits,  informal  discussions  with  teachers, 
students,  and  parents,  and  access  to  school  documents  such  as  schedules,  school  mission 
statements,  and  parent  newsletters.  One  of  these  school  visits  occurred  over  a two-day 
period,  and  was  developed  into  a case  study  that  included  descriptions  of  both  exemplary 
characteristics  found  in  many  of  the  middle  grades  schools  surveyed,  as  well  as  obstacles 
to  successful  middle  grades  programs  faced  by  administrators  in  U.S.  international  schools 
throughout  Europe. 

The  survey  data  was  analyzed  using  descriptive  statistics  such  as  frequency  counts 
and  percentiles.  Responses  to  open-ended  questions  included  in  the  questionnaire  and  in 
the  interviews  were  domained  (Spradley,  1980)  and  thematically  examined.  The  results 
of  the  1997-98  survey  were  compared  to  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  1992-93  results  and 
similarities  and  differences  were  analyzed.  The  data  led  to  the  development  of  findings 
that  included  (a)  a comparative  examination  of  middle  level  education  in  1 997-98  versus 
1992-93,  (b)  a new  set  of  recommendations  for  middle  grades  education  in  U.S. 
international  middle  grades  programs  in  Europe;  (c)  an  examination  of  themes  and 
characteristics  of  middle  level  education  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  region,  and  (d) 
commonly  cited  challenges  and  barriers  to  implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept 
and  exemplary  middle  grades  programs. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

Many  U.S.  international  schools  are,  like  a number  of  urban  settings  in  the  U.S., 
transnational  locales,  places  where  mobile  sets  of  individuals  maintain  multi-stranded 
identities  shaped  by  their  host  country  and  home  country  experiences  and  traditions 
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(Basch  & Schiller,  1994).  As  Willis  et  al.  (1994)  suggested,  students  and  educators  in 
international  school  settings  can  be  considered  a new  Diaspora  who  are  in  a position  to 
model  new  styles  of  international  cooperation  and  communication.  Developing  middle 
grades  systems  that  meet  the  needs  of  this  population  has  profound  implications  for  the 
development  of  middle  grades  learning  communities  (Senge,  1990)  dedicated  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  multicultural  populations. 

This  study  was  designed  to  inform  educators  of  alternative  permutations  regarding 
middle  grades  programs  and  to  identify  common  obstacles  and  offer  concrete  new 
strategies  for  overcoming  obstacles  shared  by  middle  grades  school  leaders.  Furthermore, 
given  the  proliferation  of  International  Baccalaureate  and  other  externally-tested  honors 
curricula  in  U.S.  secondary  schools  today  and  concomitant  tracked  “honors”  programs  at 
the  middle  level,  this  study  could  provide  alternative  potentialities  (Wheatley,  1992)  to 
Braddock  and  McPartland’s  (1993)  findings  that  described  middle  school  education  as 
successful  in  addressing  social,  emotional,  and  physical  advantages  of  the  middle  school 
concept,  but  at  the  expense  of  academic  achievement. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

1)  The  questionnaire  and  the  interview  were  limited  in  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
individuals  surveyed  were  not  telling  the  truth,  or  were  telling  the  researcher  what  s/he 
believes  that  the  researcher  wishes  to  hear  (Kirk  & Miller,  1986). 

2)  While  postal  coupons  were  enclosed  in  mailings  to  all  survey  participants,  the 
unwieldy  nature  of  postal  coupons  likely  decreased  the  return  rate  of  the  surveys. 

3)  In  some  cases,  surveys  were  completed  by  middle  grades  team  leaders  and/or 
counselors,  whose  perspective  may  or  may  not  be  as  circumspect  as  that  of  the  chief 
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administrative  officer.  The  researcher  accepted  opportunities  to  interview  a variety  of 
school  leaders— from  team  leaders  to  school  directors— who  may  have  had  very  different 
levels  of  understanding  of  middle  level  education  and  its  interrelationships  with  other 
aspects  of  the  K-12  or  K-8  school  setting. 

4)  Due  to  exigencies  inherent  in  conducting  research  with  a small  pool  of 
international  participants,  interviews  were  scheduled  based  upon  availability.  Limited  to 
only  conducting  the  interviews  at  three  locations,  self-selection  was  an  issue.  Interviewees 
may  share  similar  characteristics  with  one  another  that  may  not  be  representative  of 

administrators  in  the  sample  group  who  do  not  attend  conferences  such  as  ELMLE  and 
ECIS. 

5)  Another  related  issue  is  the  John  Henry  Effect,  which  in  this  case  might  have 
involved  educators  feeling  the  need  to  make  their  school  appear  as  impressive  as  possible, 
which  have  led  to  attempts  to  sidestep  weaknesses  of  or  maintain  defensive  postures 
regarding  their  schools’  middle  grades  programs. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a clear  understanding  of  the  following  terms  was 
essential: 

U S.  middle  school  is  a school  of  approximately  three  or  four  years  between  the 
elementary  school  and  high  school  focused  on  the  educational  needs  of  students  in  these 
in-between  years  and  designed  to  promote  continuous  educational  progress  for  all 
students.  A middle  school  should  include  the  following  features:  (a)  guidance;  (b) 
transition/articulation;  (c)  block  time  schedules;  (d)  interdisciplinary  teams;  (e)  appropriate 
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teaching  strategies;  (f)  exploratory  courses;  and  (g)  appropriate  core  curriculum  and  skills 
learning  (George  & Alexander,  1993). 

U S.  international  school  provides  educational  opportunities  for  children  of  U.S. 
and  non-U. S.  citizens  generally  comparable  to  those  available  in  schools  in  the  United 
States.  Such  schools  demonstrate  American  educational  philosophy  and  practice  abroad 
in  order  to  help  further  international  understanding  (United  States  Department  of  State 
Office  of  Overseas  Schools,  1995). 

Culture  of  Schools  focuses  on  the  ingrained  institutional  beliefs  and  norms  of 
school  stakeholders  and  the  delineation  the  ideas,  commitments  and  social  order  within 
school  organizations  (Timar,  1989). 

School  structure,  or  structural  factors  in  schools,  is  a concept  rooted  in  rational 
systems  theory.  It  is  described  as  “an  outline  of  the  desired  pattern  of  activities, 
expectations,  and  exchanges  among  executives,  managers,  employees,  and  customers  or 
clients”  (Bolman  & Deal,  1991,  p.46). 

Interdisciplinary  team  organization  (1101  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  U.S.  middle 
school  instructional  organization.  ITO  involves  a group  of  two  to  five  teachers  working 
together  and  being  given  responsibility  for  a significant  part  of  the  instruction  for  the  same 
group  of  between  approximately  50-120  students  (George  et  al.,  1997). 

Advisor-advisee  program  is  a U.S.  middle  school  advisory  program  in  which  small 
groups  of  students  meet  with  one  teacher  often  and  for  short  periods  of  time.  The 
program  allows  students  an  adult  advocate  and  a group  of  peers  with  whom  they  can 
relate  (George  et  al.,  1997). 
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Multicultural  Education  (MCE)  is  understood  both  as  a set  of  curriculum 
objectives  and  as  a general  approach,  moving  from  “courses  on  cultural  and  linguistic 
diversity  ...  to  a broader,  diffuse  conception  that  identifies  multicultural  education  with 
social  and  civic  education”  (Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation,  1989,  p.29). 
It  is  also  used  by  educators  to  describe  education  for  social  reconstruction  (Sleeter  & 
Grant,  1994) 

Transescence  is  the  stage  of  development  prior  to  the  onset  of  puberty  and 
extending  through  the  early  stages  of  adolescence  (Eichhorn,  1966;  Burnett,  1986). 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  second  chapter  will  contain  a review  of  literature  relevant  to  the  study. 

The  third  chapter  will  focus  on  methodology,  including  reliability  and  validity  concerns, 
research  procedures,  data  analysis  techniques,  and  issues  such  as  potential  biases  and 
generalizability.  The  fourth  chapter  will  feature  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  and  the  administrator  interviews  and  a description  of  the  findings.  The  fifth 
and  final  chapter  will  present  a summary  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  a taxonomy,  the 
relation  of  the  results  to  past  research,  a set  of  recommendations  for  practitioners,  and 
recommendations  for  turther  study. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

The  chapter  contains  a review  of  theory  and  research  related  to  the  middle  school 
as  well  as  the  international  school.  The  chapter  is  organized  into  four  sections,  (a) 
history,  theory,  and  research  associated  with  the  organization  of  the  middle  grades  and  the 
U S.  middle  school  model;  (b)  history,  research  and  societal  trends  related  to  the 
development  of  international  schools;  and  (c)  summary. 

History,  Theory,  and  Research  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Middle  Grades  in  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  (a)  review  the  history  of  the  junior  high  school  in 
the  U.S.,  (b)  describe  the  period  of  the  development  of  early  middle  schools,  (c)  examine 
middle  school  research  and  the  tenets  of  middle  school  organization,  and  (d)  discuss 
recent  middle  level  research  in  the  United  States  that  relates  to  my  study. 

The  American  Junior  High  School 

Since  the  late  1 800s,  many  educators  have  expressed  support  of  a grade 
organization  structure  that  would  place  primacy  upon  the  needs  of  the  student  rather  than 
the  needs  of  the  institution  (Gruhn,  1983).  The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  (1918)  included  such  aspects  as  exploration  of  individual  interests, 
development  of  a sense  of  group  responsibility,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of 
departmental  instruction.  The  1918  Report  which  included  the  concept  of  subject  choice 
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and  a social  organization  that  calls  for  initiative  and  develops  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  group”  (Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education,  1918,  pp.  12-13)  led  Lounsbury  (1992)  to  state  that  the  problem 
with  the  20th  century  U.S.  junior  high  school  rested  with  its  implementation  rather  than  its 
intention.  While  there  were  documented  reports  of  experimentation  with  block 
scheduling,  curriculum  directed  toward  student  interests,  and  homeroom  programs,  junior 
high  schools  maintained  a focus  on  academics  and  used  the  curriculum  and  organizational 
structure  of  the  high  school  as  a model  during  the  1930s  through  the  1950s  (George  & 
Alexander,  1993;  Oakes,  et  al.,  1993). 

Junior  high  schools  were  often  classified  as  secondary  rather  than  primary  schools. 
As  a result,  many  junior  high  school  teachers  emphasized  their  subject  area  specialty  rather 
than  the  developmental  needs  of  early  adolescents  (Ames  & Miller,  1994).  In  the  1960s, 
an  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD)  document  entitled 
The  Junior  High  School  We  Need  (ASCD,  1961)  highlighted  characteristics  shared  by  the 
best  junior  high  schools.  Characteristics  included  moderate  size,  flexible  scheduling,  and 
teacher  preparation  directed  toward  educating  the  developing  adolescent 
Early  Middle  Schools 

Many  believe  that  the  term  “middle  school”  was  first  put  forth  in  a speech  by 
William  Alexander  at  Cornell  University.  Alexander  (1964)  initially  defined  the  middle 
school  as  a program  planned  for  a range  of  older  children,  preadolescents,  and  early 
adolescents  that  builds  upon  the  elementary  school  program  for  earlier  childhood  and,  in 
turn,  is  built  upon  by  the  high  school’s  ‘Program  for  Adolescence’”  (p.  5).  In  1968,  after 
Alexander  and  others  had  introduced  the  middle  school  concept  to  educators  in  locations 
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throughout  the  U.S.,  Alexander  et  al.  (1968)  argued  that  ‘‘the  curriculum  must  relate  to 
the  students’  needs  and  interests  for  optimal  learning  to  take  place”  (p.  19).  Grooms 
(1967)  characterized  the  new  middle  schools  as  places  that  “return  to  the  student  his 
responsibility  for  learning  (p.  166).  Dettre  (1973)  argued  that  it  was  imperative  to  begin 
thinking  of  the  students  themselves  rather  than  the  needs  of  high  schools  and  colleges: 

The  junior  high  school,  as  its  name  implies,  was  never  intended  to  be  more  than  a further 
extension  downward  of  the  college  dominated  thinking  of  secondary  (and  preparatory) 
education”  (p.  20). 

Several  social  factors  influenced  the  early  development  of  middle  schools.  Some 
authorities  viewed  middle  school  development  as  a means  of  integrating  U.S.  populations 
in  the  5 and  6th  grades.  A survey  by  Cuff  (1967)  found  integration  to  be  a central  factor 
in  some  school  districts’  choices  to  organize  middle  schools.  Booker  (1978)  identified  as 
a key  factor  the  overpopulation  of  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  caused  by  the  post 
World  War  II  baby  boom  and  necessitating  shifts  in  grade  organizations. 

The  relatively  rapid  acceptance  of  the  middle  school  as  a valid  educational 
approach  occurred,  according  to  Lounsbury  (1992),  because  of  (a)  dissatisfaction  with  the 
junior  high  school  as  it  had  evolved;  (b)  the  Sputnik-induced  obsession  with  academic 
mastery,  particularly  in  mathematics  and  sciences,  and  (c)  the  recognition  that  young 

people  were  reaching  puberty  and  adolescence  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  had  in  past 
years. 

As  the  second  half  of  the  century  progressed,  it  was  argued  that  sixth  graders  were 
no  longer  appropriately  grouped  in  K-6  schools  (Raebeck,  1992)  and  middle  schools  with 
grades  6-8  were  more  effectively  designed  for  the  education  of  the  young  adolescent 
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passing  through  periods  of  extensive  physical  and  psychosocial  maturational  change 
(Glatthorn  & Spencer,  1986;  Lipsitz,  1980).  Valentine  et  al.  (1981)  observed  that  the 
three  main  reasons  cited  for  the  need  for  middle  schools  with  grades  6-8  were  (a)  to 
provide  a program  suited  to  the  middle  level  child;  (b)  to  provide  better  transition  from 
elementary  to  high  school;  and  (c)  to  adjust  to  enrollment  trends. 

Moss  (1969)  identified  five  reasons  for  the  middle  school:  (a)  The  earlier  onset  of 
puberty  required  that  sixth  graders  be  housed  with  seventh  and  eighth  graders,  (b)  middle 
schools  were  not  tied  to  college  preparatory  requirements  and  could,  therefore,  engage  in 
greater  curriculum  experimentation  focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  1 1-14  age  group;  (c)  the 
development  of  middle  school  teacher  certification  would  create  a profession  of  teachers 
especially  trained  for  dealing  with  preadolescents  and  early  adolescents;  (d)  middle 
schools  would  emphasize  guidance;  and  (e)  eventually,  middle  schools  would  offer  a 
nongraded  structure  which  would  facilitate  the  transition  from  elementary  to  high  school 
(pp.  18-19). 

While  there  were  many  who  believed  that  the  middle  school  shift  would  bring 
about  significant  change,  a number  of  research  studies  in  the  early  years  of  the  movement 
(Brooks,  1978;  Educational  Research  Services,  1975;  Gatewood,  1973)  found  that  there 
were  no  significant  differences  between  new  middle  schools  and  old  junior  high  schools. 
Lounsbury  (1992)  argued  that  the  creation  of  schools  called  middle  schools  failed  to  break 
the  powerful  administrative  hand  of  precedent  and  ingrained  institutionalism  previously 
established.  He  described  both  the  early  junior  high  school  as  well  as  the  early  middle 
school  movement  when  he  stated, 
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Throughout  the  entire  middle  level  educational  movement  it  has 
been  clear  that  administrative  factors  far  outweigh  educational 
factors  as  determinants  of  how  schools  are  organized.  Existing 
buildings,  economy,  integration,  expanding  or  declining  pupil 
populations,  and  related  demographic  factors  are  almost  always  the 
prime  considerations.  (Lounsbury,  1992,  p. 7) 

Middle  School  Research 

By  the  1980s,  however,  an  agreed-upon  set  of  characteristics  had  been  developed 
that  defined  the  fundamental  structure  and  ethos  of  the  middle  school  in  the  U.S.,  an 
educational  form  that  was  far  more  likely  than  other  structures  to  provide  characteristics 
needed  by  the  early  adolescent.  George  and  Alexander  (1993)  cited  the  following 
characteristics:  (a)  philosophical  goals  attuned  to  the  early  adolescent;  (b)  advisor-advisee 
programs;  (c)  interdisciplinary  team  organization  (ITO);  (d)  exploratory  curriculum  with  a 
core  of  common  knowledge;  (e)  flexible  scheduling;  (f)  specially-trained  teachers;  (g) 
balance  between  teacher-directed  and  student-initiated  instruction;  (h)  supportive 
grouping  of  students  in  a team  or  house  organization;  (i)  extracurricular  activities  by 
choice,  not  ability;  and  (j)  shared  decision  making  between  principal  and  faculty. 

While  the  aforementioned  elements  represented  the  “exemplary  middle  school,” 
George  and  Alexander  recognized  that  individual  schools  may,  due  to  the  students  they 
serve,  differ  along  a continuum  within  these  broad  areas.  An  outlier  study  conducted  by 
George  and  Oldaker  (1985)  found,  however,  that  middle  schools  that  were  deemed  highly 
successful  shared  a number  of  structures  and  characteristics  that  had  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  middle  school  concept.  For  example,  administrators  from  many  highly 
successful  schools  often  reported  the  importance  of  placing  ninth  grade  students  in  a high 
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school  setting  as  one  critical  way  to  delay  undesirable  social  pressures  on  early  adolescents 
in  younger  grades. 

Attempts  to  ground  existing  middle  schools  in  continuing  research  regarding  the 
developmental  needs  of  preadolescents  were  aided  by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development’s  (1989)  publication.  Turning  Points:  Preparing  Youth  for  the  21s'  Century. 
The  Council  offered  eight  recommendations  to  middle  level  educators: 

1)  Large  middle  grades  schools  are  divided  into  smaller  communities  for  learning; 

2)  Middle  grade  schools  transmit  a core  of  common  knowledge  to  all  students; 

3)  Middle  grade  schools  are  organized  to  ensure  success  for  all  students; 

4)  Teachers  and  principals  have  a major  responsibility  and  power  to  transform 
middle  grades  schools; 

5)  Teachers  for  the  middle  grades  are  specifically  prepared  to  teach  young 
adolescents; 

6)  Schools  promote  good  health;  the  education  and  health  of  young  adolescents 
are  inextricably  linked, 

7)  Families  are  allied  with  school  staff  through  mutual  respect,  trust,  and 
communication,  and 

8)  Schools  and  communities  are  partners  in  educating  young  adolescents  (p  36). 
The  Carnegie  Council  (1989)  study  expanded  the  notion  of  the  successful  middle  level 
educational  program  to  one  which  included  the  voices  of  parents  and  community  members 
in  their  purported  goal  of  designing  “smaller  communities  of  learning.”  Lounsbury  (1984) 
focused  upon  the  importance  of  middle  school  communities  becoming  moral  communities 
which  would  assist  students  in  the  development  of  moral  sensibilities  such  as  the  control  of 
emotions  and  intelligent  decision  making.  Fie  suggested  that  the  middle  school  movement 
include  professional  commitment,  an  ethic  of  caring  (Noddings,  1995),  and  a recognition 
of  the  centrality  of  the  student. 
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Middle  School  Organization 

The  backbone  of  the  middle  school  concept  is  interdisciplinary  team  organization 
(ITO).  George,  Lawrence,  and  Bushnell  (1997)  defined  interdisciplinary  team 
organization  as  a group  of  two  to  five  teachers  sharing  a common  group  of  students, 
common  planning  time,  a common  flexible  teaching  schedule  and  a common  team  area. 
ITO  in  schools  can  also  involve  control  of  decisions  related  to  budgeting  of  materials  and 
use  of  instructional  time  and  resources  (Doda,  1981)  and  can  lead  to  increased 
cooperation,  contribute  to  improved  professional  self-esteem  and  increased  discussions 
concerning  students,  instruction,  curriculum  and  staff  development  (Erb  and  Doda,  1989). 
Levine,  Levine  and  Eubanks  (1984)  linked  a spirit  of  caring  and  identity  produced  by 
interdisciplinary  team  organization  to  increased  cooperation  among  colleagues. 
Collegiality  among  teachers  in  these  schools  filtered  down  to  students.  Arhar  (1992) 
found  that  in  schools  with  interdisciplinary  teams,  there  were  higher  levels  of  student 
bonding  to  school  and  teachers  than  in  schools  that  did  not  feature  teams.  A related  effort 
to  create  smaller  school  settings  with  more  intimate  personal  peer  and  teacher 
relationships  for  students-the  development  of  “schools  within  schools”-was  put  forth  by 
Sizer  (1996),  Goodlad  (1984),  and  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development 
(1989)  to  forge  more  cooperative  learning  environments  in  larger  schools. 

Curriculum  planning  in  interdisciplinary  teams  revolved  around  themes  that  linked 
students  concerns  as  young  adolescents  to  the  real  life  problems  and  issues  that  they 
confront  in  their  world  (Beane,  1991),  According  to  Clark  and  Clark  (1994),  middle  level 
learning  experiences  are  based  upon  effective  curriculum  which  integrates  both  personal 
and  world  questions  and  concerns.  Vars  (1991,  1992)  described  integrated  curriculum  as 
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a curriculum  that  served  as  a tool  for  students  to  see  life  as  a whole  and  to  assist  in 
attributing  meaning  to  their  disparate  experiences  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  school 
setting.  Such  curriculum  integration  practices  seem  particularly  relevant  in  international 
school  settings  where  most  students  are  required  to  personally  weave  together  experiences 
from  their  home  and  school  realms. 

Vars  (1991,  1992)  and  Beane  (1991,  1992)  have  suggested  that  curriculum 
integration  can  be  a framework  for  developmentally  appropriate  middle  level  curriculum 
planning,  but  if  not  coherent  and  meaningful,  it  can  potentially  water  down  the  curriculum 
(Hargreaves,  Earl,  & Ryan,  1996)  and  if  not  inclusive,  can  lead  to  a Balkanization  of  staff 
members  as  insiders  and  outsiders  (Fullan  & Hargreaves,  1996).  Hargreaves  et  al.  (1996) 
argued  that  efforts  to  establish  interdisciplinary  teaming,  integrated  curricula,  and  team-led 
authentic  assessment  strategies  were  dialectically  related  to  the  development  of  a school- 
wide culture  of  collaboration. 

Rosenholtz  (1989)  and  Verdugo  et  al.  (1997)  argued  that  a culture  of 
collaboration  needs  to  gain  legitimacy  from  school  leaders  if  it  is  to  become  rooted  at  the 
school.  In  one  example  of  the  role  administrative  legitimization  of  teacher  collaboration 
and  decision  making,  Lewis  (1993)  directed  a large  set  of  research  projects  in  urban 
school  districts  in  San  Diego,  Louisville,  and  Milwaukee.  Improvement  on  standardized 
tests  were  reported  at  half  of  the  school  sites.  Lewis  noted  that  when  the  principal 
supported  teacher  summer  curriculum  development  and  remunerated  them  for  their  work 
and  supported  their  decision-making  over  time,  student  success  followed.  Hargreaves  et 
al.  (1993)  viewed  collaborative  cultures  as  essential  for  engendering  risk-taking  and 
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cooperation  among  teachers,  factors  that  were  associated  with  successful  early  adolescent 
educational  reform. 

Recent  Middle  Level  Research 

Felner  et  al.  (1997)  utilized  a systems  perspective  (Senge,  1990)  in  his  longitudinal 
study  of  over  97  schools  in  the  Illinois  Middle  Grades  Network  (IMGN).  The  study 
followed  middle  level  schools  who  were  at  various  stages  of  implementing  restructuring 
recommendations  made  by  the  Carnegie  Council  (1989).  Mac  Iver  (1990)  found  that  in 
middle  schools  only  42%  of  students  received  instruction  from  interdisciplinary  teams  and 
in  these  settings,  only  36%  of  teacher  teams  had  over  two  hours  of  shared  planning  each 
week.  Felner  et  al.  (1997)  noted  that  60%  of  middle  schools  and  75%  of  other  types  of 
middle  level  schools  did  not  feature  interdisciplinary  teaming.  The  researchers  were  more 
interested,  however,  in  changes  beyond  basic  structural  changes  that  according  to  Felner 
et  al.  (1997)  “may  do  little  to  change  the  fundamental  experiences  of  students”  (p.  531). 
Felner’ s research  team  focused  on  what  Cuban  (1984)  described  as  second-order  change, 
changes  in  school  culture  that  lead  to  the  Carnegie  Council’s  first  goal  of  creating  small 
communities  for  learning.  They  found  that  schools  that  most  fully  and  systematically 
implemented  the  Turning  Points  recommendations  were  “dramatically  different— and 
better— places  for  students  to  learn  and  teachers  to  teach  than  those  at  lower  levels  of 
implementation”  (Felner  et  al.,  1997,  p.543).  Fully  implemented  schools  were  those 
schools  that  featured  teacher  teams;  established  advisor-advisee  periods  with  low 
teacher/student  ratio,  and  maintained  patterns  of  decision-making,  instruction,  and  teacher 
norms  consistent  with  educational  practices  that  attended  to  developmental  issues  of  early 
adolescents.  Fully  implemented  schools  exhibited  “continuing  refinements  in  the  critical 
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areas  of  teaching  and  learning  processes  and  practices”  (Felner  et  al.,  1997,  p.  546)  and  in 
some  states  featured  the  existence  of  networks  among  various  school  professionals  at 
participating  schools  who  developed  a “web  of  relationships”  (p.  546)  based  on  teachers’ 
needs  and  staff  development  based  on  teachers’  requests. 

Schools  in  the  study  by  Felner  et  al  (1997)  that  featured  partial  or  poor 
implementation  of  the  Carnegie  Council’s  recommendations  enjoyed  neither  increased 
academic  achievement  nor  improved  student  safety;  more  often,  there  was  either  minimal 
to  no  improvement  or,  in  a number  of  cases,  negative  effects.  The  study  conducted  by 
Felner  et  al.  (1997)  offered  strong  evidence  for  the  middle  school  concept’s  role  in 
increasing  academic  and  social  well-being  among  students  when  reform  was  systematic, 
but  their  research  noted  that  a high  level  of  implementation  was  required  for  effects  to 
benefit  high  risk  students. 

Lee,  Bryck,  and  Smith  (1993)  argued  that  the  view  of  the  school  as  community 
must  be  integrated  with  a conception  of  a school  as  a formal  organization  dedicated  to 
“rationally,  effectively,  and  efficiently  promote  student  learning”  (p.229).  Lee  and  Smith 
(1993)  engaged  in  research  that  examined  the  1988  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  middle 
schools  that  included  data  from  8,845  eighth  grade  students  in  377  schools.  Their  findings 
indicated  that  students  from  restructured  schools  with  less  departmentalization,  more  team 
teaching,  and  more  heterogeneous  grouping  attained  higher  academic  achievement  scores 
than  students  in  schools  that  had  not  engaged  in  restructuring.  Statewide  studies  of 
middle  grades  reform  in  Michigan  (Barris,  1992)  and  California  (California  Department  of 
Education,  1993)  offered  evidence  that  schools  undertaking  reform  efforts  incorporating 
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aspects  of  the  middle  school  concept  have  a higher  percentage  of  students  with  higher 
achievement  scores  than  middle  grades  students  in  nonreforming  schools. 

Middle  schools  emerged  in  the  1 960s  for  a variety  of  societal  and  developmentally- 
focused  reasons.  Recent  studies  have  suggested  that  the  most  effective  middle  school 
programs  focused  on  the  particular  needs  of  their  student  populations  and  engaged  in 
systematic  implementation  of  middle  school  concepts  such  as  ITO  with  common  teacher 
planning  time  and  teacher-led  advisory  periods  (Felner  et  al.,  1997).  Furthermore,  those 
middle  schools  that  fostered  collaborative  cultures  (Hargreaves  et  al.,  1996)  and  received 
support  for  collaborative  efforts  from  the  administrators  at  the  schools  (Lewis,  1993)  and 
allowed  for  “tuning”  (McDonald,  1996)  with  educators  outside  of  their  school  setting 
(Felner  et  al.,  1997)  were  far  more  likely  to  be  safe,  academically  sound  middle  grades. 

The  U S.  middle  school  concept  has  been  utilized  by  educators  in  a variety  of 
settings  by  U.S.  educators  both  in  the  U.S.  and  outside  of  the  U.S.  The  middle  school 
concept  has  been  transported  to  locations  throughout  the  world  by  U.S.  educators  and 
researchers,  often  by  practitioners  who  work  in  American  international  schools.  A 
network  of  American  international  schools  exist  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 

These  schools  were  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  families  living  outside  of  the  U.S. 
These  schools  often  feature  middle  grades  programs  that  share  similar  characteristics  with 
U.S.  middle  schools,  but  that  operate  within  a very  different  set  of  cultural  realities.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  history  and  development  of  U.S.  international  schools  follows. 
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History,  Research,  and  Societal  Change  Associated  with  the 
Development  of  U S International  Educational  Institutions 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  (1)  the  historical  beginnings  of  US. 

international  schools,  (2)  the  development  of  international  educational  organizations,  (3) 

societal  trends  such  as  transnationalism  and  globalization,  and  (4)  the  current  state  of 

middle  level  education  in  international  settings.  Such  descriptions  are  important  to 

development  of  a deeper  understanding  of  the  realities  ofU.S.  international  school  middle 

school  settings. 

Development  ofU.S.  International  Schools 

The  network  of  American  international  schools  in  Europe  and  throughout  the 

world  were  developed  to  meet  the  needs  ofU.S.  families  who  live  and  work  outside  of  the 

United  States.  According  to  the  East  Asia  region  Council  of  Overseas  Schools 

(EARCOS),  American  Overseas  Schools  were  defined  as 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools  abroad  which  are  independent,  nonprofit 
organizations  governed  by  local  school  boards  consisting  of  American  and  other 
national  which  offer  an  American-type  of  education  for  Americans,  host  country, 
and  third  country  students.  (Engleman,  1971,  p.  1 85) 

While  some  American/International  schools  have  been  in  existence  for  over  1 00  years— 

the  oldest  of  these  schools  traced  back  to  Mexico  City  in  the  late  1 9th  century  (Engleman, 

Rushton,  Brody,  & Brown,  1990)— most  were  the  result  of  post-World  War  II  movement 

of  United  States  business  and  government  agencies  onto  the  forefront  of  the  international 

arena  (Horton,  1987).  Reasons  for  the  rapid  spread  ofU.S.  schools  abroad  can  be 

attributed  to  the  collapse  of  previous  colonial  empires  and,  more  directly,  to  the  goal  of 

provision  of  a U.S.  public  school-style  education  for  dependents  ofU.S.  diplomats, 

businesspeople,  and  missionaries  posted  outside  of  the  U.S.  (Engleman,  1980). 
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One  type  of  U.S.  Overseas  School,  the  U S.  Department  of  Defense  Dependents’ 
School  (DoDDS),  became  a system  of  schools  that  served  the  needs  of  children  of 
American  military  personnel.  U.S.  international  schools  shared  a variety  of  similar 
purposes  to  DoDDS  schools.  More  specifically,  their  stated  goals  included  efforts  “to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for  American  and  other  children  generally  comparable 
to  those  available  in  the  schools  in  the  United  States,  and  to  demonstrate  American 
educational  philosophy  and  practice  abroad  in  order  to  help  further  international 
understanding”  (United  States  Department  of  State  Office  of  Overseas  Schools,  1995). 
American  international  Schools  also  tended  to  share  a U.S.  educational  philosophy  and  a 
curriculum  that  prepared  students  to  enter  U.S.  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Faculty  members  were  generally  U.S.  citizens  and  U.S. -educated,  although  some 
schools — particularly  in  Latin  America — featured  large  host  country  populations  and 
offered  programs  to  fulfill  local  requirements  for  university  entrance.  Most  U.S. 
international  schools  are  not-for-profit  institutions,  with  boards  of  directors  elected  by 
parents  of  children  in  the  schools.  In  some  schools,  members  of  the  board  includes 
appointments  of  a ranking  U.S.  government  representative  (Horton,  1987). 

The  Office  of  Overseas  Schools  was  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a growing  population  of  U.S.  citizens  and  foreign  service  offices  overseas  and 
to  support  and  assist  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  U.S.  education  abroad 
(Engleman,  1980).  The  Office’s  first  Report  in  1964  outlined  the  state  of  U.S.  schools 
throughout  the  world  and  focused  on  three  main  problems:  (a)  isolation  by  distance, 
leading  to  lack  of  professional  stimulation;  (b)  inadequate  facilities  and  educational 
materials,  and  (c)  schools  housed  in  structures  not  designed  for  educational  purposes.  In 
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the  1990s,  facilities  still  varied  widely  among  schools,  although  a number  of  purpose-built 
schools  had  been  developed  in  recent  years  (United  States  Department  of  State  Office  of 
Overseas  Schools,  1995). 

A more  comprehensive  definition  of  an  American/International  school  was  put 
forth  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  International  Education 
(AAIE).  According  to  AAIE,  American  international  schools  share  these  characteristics: 

1 . The  basic  language  of  instruction  is  English. 

2.  The  school  is  accredited,  or  eligible  for  accreditation,  by  one  of  the  member 
accrediting  associations  of  the  Council  of  Regional  School  Accrediting 
Commissions  (CORSAC). 

3.  The  course  of  study  as  well  as  marking,  grading  and  reporting  procedures, 
facilitates  student  and  faculty  transfer  to  other  schools  of  a similar  type  and  to 
others  within  the  United  States. 

4.  The  school  administration  and  governing  body  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
their  immediate  use  community,  meaning  students,  parents,  and  faculty. 

5.  The  faculty,  teachers  and  administrators,  have  an  orientation  to  the  United 
States  through  specific  programs  of  pre-service  and  in-service  training. 

6.  The  curriculum  is  similar  to  those  commonly  found  in  the  United  States  and 
generally  meets  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  North  American 
college  and  universities. 

7.  The  student  body  is  oriented  toward  programs  commonly  found  in  the  United 
States,  including  those  of  an  extracurricular  and  co-curricular  nature. 

8.  Programs  of  studies  include  courses  dealing  with  the  history,  culture  and 
language  of  the  host  country,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  clearly  North 
American. 

9.  The  school’s  governing  body  is  not  subordinated  solely  to  the  national 
government  or  a central  ministry,  but  is  a local  entity  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  users  of  the  school. 

10.  The  stated  philosophy  of  the  school  indicates  a flexibility  and  responsiveness 
for  participation  by  those  users  to  effect  changes  in  the  school  program. 
(Engleman,  Rushton,  Brody,  & Brown,  1990,  p.  1 03) 

Meanwhile,  in  Europe  during  the  late  1 960s,  Peterson  and  other  educators  piloted 
what  is  now  know  as  the  International  Baccalaureate.  This  program  featured  a standard 
international  curriculum  for  the  final  two  years  of  secondary  school  and  a solid  education 
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in  international  settings  that  would  allow  European  expatriate  students  a mechanism  with 
which  to  gain  entry  into  their  host  country  university  systems  (Peterson,  1987).  The 
development  of  U.S.  international  schools  sought  to  ensure  a similar  standardization  of 
curriculum  across  schools  to  allow  for  movement  to  and  from  the  U.S.  and  between 
international  settings. 

In  1986,  a group  of  middle  level  educators  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  Europe 
created  the  European  League  for  Middle  Level  Education  (ELMLE)  which  in  1988 
became  affiliated  with  the  National  Middle  School  Association  (NMSA).  ELMLE,  whose 
membership  extends  from  Moscow  to  Cairo  to  the  United  Kingdom,  was  designed  to 
address  middle  level  educational  issues  and  to  assist  educators  in  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  increasingly  mobile  and  international  set  of  constituents  from  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps  as  well  as  the  multinational  business  communities  (Waggoner,  Leipzig,  & 
Darst,  1989).  Despite  the  presence  of  ELMLE  in  the  European  region,  McEwin  and 
Waggoner’s  (1992)  survey  of  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  educational 
institutions  throughout  Europe  found  that  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept,  proven 
effective  in  a number  of  U.S.  settings,  had  not  been  adopted  in  a high  percentage  of  U.S. 
international  school  settings  throughout  Europe. 

The  history  and  development  of  U.S.  international  schools  was  the  focus  of  this 
section.  The  schools  were  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a growing  population  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  foreign  service  offices  overseas,  and  to  support  and  assist  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  U.S.  education  abroad  with  a goal  of  furthering  international 
understanding.  International  schools  today  are  influenced  by  U.S.,  British,  and  other 
countries  educational  practices  in  varying  degree.  The  societal  milieu  in  which  these 
schools  exist  is  the  subject  of  the  following  section. 
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The  1980s:  Transnationalism  and  Globalization 

After  World  War  II,  education  was  mainly  associated  with  the  processes  of 
nation-building  and  state  formation  (Green,  1997).  The  1980s  heralded  a shift,  however, 
from  the  modernist  paradigm  of  education  as  nation-building,  with  a focus  on  the 
development  of  national  citizens,  toward  a paradigm  that  was  rooted  in  national  economy 
and  economic  competitiveness,  exemplified  by  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education’s  A Nation  at  Risk  (1983).  The  report  included  claims  that  the  U S.  was 
committing  “unthinking  unilateral  educational  disarmament”  (pp  5-6)  due  in  part  to  poor 
international  science  and  math  results  and  lower  SAT  scores. 

The  fundamental  claims  made  in  the  A Nation  at  Risk  report  were  subsequently 
challenged  (Carson,  Huelskamp,  & Woodau,  1991),  as  were  traditional  notions  of 
individual  social  identity  (Goonitilake,  1995)  and  national  educational  mission  (Green, 
1997).  In  the  1990s,  advocates  of  globalization  theory  (Reich,  1991;  Ohmae,  1996)  have 
argued  that  the  national  economy  and  nation-state  are  no  longer  the  primary  unit  of 
political  organization  and  loyalty.  Ohmae  (1996)  argued  that  a borderless  world  has 
arrived  where  national  cultures  have  been  reshaped  by  global  communications  and  cultural 
hybridization.  Reich  (1991),  a proponent  of  economic  globalization,  posited  that  a global 
market  in  goods,  services,  and  ideas  has  shifted  the  role  of  the  national  economy.  Reich 
believed  that  the  transnational  character  of  multinational  corporations  would  reshape  the 
future  of  politics  and  economics  and  that  in  this  new  world  order,  individuals  with 
conceptual  skills  of  problem-identifying  and  problem  solving  would  become  valued  and 
nations  that  develop  individuals  with  such  skills  will  be  rewarded.  While  Ohmae  (1996) 
believed  that  national  borders  had  been  disintegrated,  Reich  did  not  make  such  claims, 


instead  calling  for  a positive  economic  nationalism  which  encouraged  new  learning  as  a 
nation,  specifically  through  the  training  of  “symbolic  analyst”  citizens. 

According  to  Green  (1997),  “The  theory  of  globalization  is  based  on  revolutionary 
notions  of  time  and  space  and  how  these  dimensions  are  changing  in  the  postmodern 
world”  (p.  130).  Usher  and  Edward  (1994)  describe  post-modernity  as  a fundamental 
questioning  of  the  modernist  belief  in  a legitimating  center.  According  to  Goonatilake 
(1995),  it  is  “a  world  where  people  have  to  make  their  way  without  fixed  referents  and 
traditional  anchoring  points  ...  a world  of  bewildering  instability”  (p.  225). 

Transnationalism  was  defined  by  Basch  and  Schiller  (1994)  as  processes  which 
forge  and  sustain  multi-stranded  social  relations  that  link  together  societies  of  origin  and 
settlement”  (p.  7).  In  such  a world,  Eriksen  described  the  concept  of  social  identity  and 
the  “integrated  and  bounded  individual  who  is  presumed  to  be  a member  of  a culture  is 
‘our  cultural  fiction’”  (Eriksen,  1993,  p.  148).  Eriksen  (1993)  believed  that  social 
identities  in  the  post-modern  world  need  not  be  solely  a member  of  one  social  group  and 
not  the  another:  “People  can  often  be  somewhat  X . . . conceptualized  in  this  way,  degrees 
of  sameness  and  difference,  of  inclusion  and  exclusion,  may  be  identified”  (p.  157).  It  is 
such  a transnational,  multi-stranded  social  world  in  which  today’s  U.S.  international 
school  students  live  and  are  expected  to  carve  out  their  social  identities. 

Willis,  Enloe  and  Minoura  (1994)  argued  that  U.S.  international  school  students 
and  the  schools  they  come  from  are  the  models  by  which  national  systems  can  overcome 
the  possibility  of  societal  clashes.  In  line  with  such  perspectives  as  transnationalism  and 
globalization  theory,  a group  of  U.S.  educators  (Anderson,  1979;  Kniep,  1986;  Lamy, 

1987;  Merryfield,  1990)  have  developed  a set  of  criteria  and  a research  base  for  what  they 
call  global  education.  Lamy  (1987)  identified  four  intellectual  goals  for  global  educators: 
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(a)  knowledge  acquisition  from  multiple  perspectives;  (b)  the  exploration  of  worldview; 
(c)  the  development  of  analytical  and  evaluative  skills;  and  (d)  strategies  for  participation 
and  involvement. 

Alexander,  whose  speech  at  Cornell  in  1964  arguably  ushered  in  the  Middle 

School  Movement  (Alexander,  1964),  summed  up  the  importance  of  developing 

citizenship  in  the  middle  grades  for  a U S.  and  international  understanding: 

I truly  believe  there  has  never  been  a time  when  our  people  had  such  great 
opportunities  for  understanding  and  appreciating  other  people  worldwide — they 
are  so  easily  viewed,  heard,  read  about,  even  met.  Education’s  challenge  is  to  use 
its  unexcelled  opportunity,  especially  with  the  inquisitive,  outward  looking, 
challenging  middle  grades  students,  to  help  these  learners  acquire  and  use  the  facts 
and  skills  essential  to  international  education.  We  can  and  we  must  succeed  if 
adult  Americans  become  the  world  citizens  the  times  demand  for  now  and 
hereafter.  (Alexander,  1989,  p.  7) 

Lounsbury  (1989),  in  an  article  in  an  international  edition  of  the  Middle  School  Journal, 
agreed  with  Alexander,  predicting,  “The  ultimate  fate  of  our  one  world  lies  in  the 
collective  hands  of  early  adolescents”  (p.  3). 

The  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  describe  (1)  the  historical  beginnings  of  U S. 
international  schools  and  selected  international  educational  organizations  and  (2)  societal 
trends  such  as  transnationalism  and  globalization  which  have  played  a role  in  defining  the 
state  of  middle  level  education  in  international  school  settings.  The  world  has  changed  in 
significant  ways  since  the  development  of  the  first  U S.  international  schools  and 
international  educational  organization.  This  study  investigated  U.S.  international  school 
middle  grades  programs  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  live  in  transnational  settings,  and  if  so,  what  these  changes  entailed. 

Summary 


The  U.S.  middle  school  movement  began  in  the  1960s  due  to  social  forces  which 
included  a dissatisfaction  with  the  junior  high  school  model.  The  middle  school  concept 
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centered  upon  the  development  of  an  educational  program  for  10-  to  14-year-olds  that 
was  attuned  to  the  needs  of  young  adolescents,  and  more  specifically,  the  needs  of  the 
specific  population  of  students  at  the  school.  The  U.S.  middle  school  concept  has 
recently  been  shown  to  address  the  myriad  needs  of  young  adolescents  when 
systematically  implemented  by  schools,  particularly  schools  that  forge  school-to-school 
partnership  networks  to  address  shared  concerns  and  training  needs. 

International  schools  with  a U.S.  curriculum  and  philosophy  became  more 
numerous  throughout  the  world  since  World  War  II  due  to  expanded  U.S.  diplomatic 
services  and  the  internationalization  of  the  U.S.  business  community.  U.S.  schools  and 
U.S  international  schools  in  the  1990s  existed  in  a fundamentally  different  world  than 
international  schools  in  the  past.  While  postmodern,  transnational,  and  globalization 
theorists  placed  U.S.  international  school  students  in  both  a potentially  precarious  site 
regarding  social  identity  formation,  these  students  were  also  in  a potentially  advantageous 
situation  for  future  economic  and  political  realities  (Reich,  1991). 

Current  middle  grades  research  in  the  U.S.  has  only  recently  began  to  examine  the 
power  of  the  middle  school  model  from  a systemic  perspective.  ELMLE  sponsored 
McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  (1992)  research  which  explored  the  characteristics  of  U.S. 
international  school  settings  at  the  middle  level.  While  past  research  in  U.S.  international 
schools  middle  grades  programs  documented  characteristics  and  practices  occurring  in 
these  schools,  there  were  few  if  any  studies  that  explored  the  challenges  and  barriers  to  the 
implementation  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  U.S.  International  school  settings  and  the 
social  and  cultural  milieu  in  which  these  obstacles  exist.  Updating  the  state  of  U.S. 
international  schools’  middle  level  programs  and  offering  detailed  information  regarding 
shared  middle  level  educational  goals  and  shared  challenges  to  implementation  among 
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administrators  could  inform  educators  in  international  and  transnational  educational 
settings.  Current  educational  research  has  tended  not  to  look  toward  international  schools 
who  struggle  to  incorporate  the  educational  and  cultural  needs  of  citizens  from  many 
countries.  This  study  treats  U.S.-based  international  school  middle  grades  programs  as 
potential  models  for  the  development  of  middle  grades  programs  in  the  United  States  as 
American  teaching  professionals  move  forward  to  educate  a student  population  that 
reflects  a world  that  is  increasingly  international  and  multicultural. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

Introduction 

This  chapter  includes  a statement  of  the  problem,  research  questions,  and  a 
description  of  the  participants  and  procedures  to  be  utilized  in  the  study.  Information 
concerning  the  instrumentation,  data  collection  and  data  analysis  are  presented.  A 
discussion  of  issues  related  to  reliability,  validity,  and  generalizability  are  included,  as  well 
as  a discussion  of  biases  and  personal  qualifications  that  the  researcher  brings  to  the  study. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  on  which  this  study  focused  was  to  investigate  U.S.  international 
school  middle  grades  administrators’  perceptions  and  definitions  of  appropriate  middle 
level  educational  practice.  There  existed  of  a lack  of  clarity  regarding  U.S.  international 
school  administrators’  perceptions  and  definitions  of  appropriate  middle  level  educational 
practice  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  European  region.  Furthermore,  there  were  no 
studies  that  had  determined  specific  barriers  to  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school 
concept  and/or  other  middle  grades  strategies  deemed  appropriate  and  applicable  to  these 
school  settings  by  administrators.  This  exploratory  study  was  designed  to  investigate 
school  leaders  perceptions  of  exemplary  middle  grades  practices  in  U.S.  international 
schools  settings  in  the  European  region,  and  to  discover  shared  challenges  to  their  efforts 
to  implement  such  middle  level  programs  in  their  schools.  Questionnaires,  interviews,  and 
case  study  methodology  were  utilized  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  (a)  educators’ 
perceptions  of  the  middle  school  concept  and  its  appropriateness  for  their  educational 
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settings,  (b)  perceived  challenges  to  implementation  of  appropriate  middle  grades 
strategies  in  their  school  setting,  and  (c)  perceived  appropriate  middle  grades  program  for 
their  school  population. 

The  research  examined  the  extent  to  which  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  was  being  attempted  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  European  region, 
and  documented  factors  that  school  leaders  consistently  identified  as  barriers  to  the 
implementation  of  successful  middle  level  programs.  Throughout  the  interviews,  questions 
centered  upon  both  the  extent  to  which  the  middle  grades  concept  was  perceived  to  be 
relevant  to  and  implementable  in  U.S.  international  middle  schools,  and  whether  or  not 
there  existed  consensus  as  to  what  constituted  an  appropriate  middle  grades  program  in 
U.S.  international  school  settings. 

Research  Questions 

The  research  questions  addressed  in  this  study  were  the  following: 

(1)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  administrators  agree  with  respect 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  schools? 

(2)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators  agree 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  to  their  school  settings? 

(3)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators’ 
beliefs  about  a successful  middle  grades  program  differ  from  the  realities  of  the  middle 
level  program  at  their  schools? 

(4)  To  what  extent  is  there  agreement  among  U.S.  international  school 
administrators  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  challenges  to  successful  implementation  of 
the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  school  settings? 
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The  goal  of  the  research  was  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  what 
administrators  believed  to  be  important  facets  of  middle  level  education  in  U.S. 
international  school  settings.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  features  a detailed  explanation 
of  the  research  methods  employed  in  this  study. 

Participants 

The  population  for  this  study  includes  a purposive  sample  of  middle  grades 
administrators  from  42  American  international  schools  in  Europe  and  surrounding  areas, 
and  revisited  the  European  international  school  population  surveyed  by  McEwin  and 
Waggoner  (1992).  The  schools  were  selected  from  the  European  Council  of  International 
Schools  (ECIS)  1997-1998  Directory  and  the  Department  of  State’s  Office  of  Overseas 
Schools  (A/OS)  Annual  Directory  of  Schools.  The  schools  selected  were  those  that  were 
clearly  identified  as  having  a U.S.  curriculum  and  U.S.  educational  philosophy;  British 
international  educational  institutions  in  Europe  were  not  included. 

Interviews  took  place  with  chief  executive  officers  and  appropriate  middle  grades 
administrators  from  the  same  population  of  European  U.S.  international  schools  who 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Interviews  were  solicited  at  the  1998  European  League 
of  Middle  Level  Education  (ELMLE)  annual  conference  in  Prague,  Czech  Republic;  the 
European  Council  of  International  Schools  (ECIS)  conference  in  London,  England;  and 
the  International  Schools  Services  (ISS)  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  researcher 
completed  31  interviews  with  school  leaders  from  27  of  the  42  schools  sampled  from  a 
population  of  U.S.  international  school  administrators  of  schools  in  the  European  region. 

Procedure 

The  researcher  sent  a questionnaire  and  an  introductory  letter  to  designated  chief 
administrators  at  70  international  schools.  The  survey  instrument  was  accompanied  by  a 
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consent  form  that  was  signed  and  returned  to  the  researcher  with  the  completed  survey. 
The  introductory  letter  requested  permission  to  conduct  face-to-face  interviews  at  time 
and  place  to  be  determined.  A self-addressed,  stamped  envelope,  as  well  as  postal 
coupons  for  return  postage  costs,  were  included  in  each  packet  of  materials  to  encourage 
returns.  Nonrespondents  were  contacted  through  a second  round  of  correspondence  with 
the  goal  of  matching  the  64%  return  rate  obtained  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992). 

The  survey  results  were  used  to  develop  interview  questions  directed  toward 
administrators  who  were  from  the  same  schools  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent.  In 
some  but  not  all  cases  the  same  administrator  completed  both  the  questionnaire  and  the 
interview.  The  interviews  lasted  approximately  30  to  45  minutes. 

Instrumentation 

The  survey  consisted  of  30  items.  While  some  of  the  questions  request  school- 
wide enrollment  data,  most  of  the  questions  requested  information  regarding 
characteristics  of  the  school  s middle  level  program.  Many  of  the  questions  required  that 
respondents  place  a check  by  the  response  that  most  closely  described  the  educational 
reality  of  the  respondent  s school.  There  were  four  open-ended  questions  at  the  end  of 
the  questionnaire,  along  with  a question  determining  whether  or  not  the  administrator  or  a 
colleague  her  school  would  be  attending  one  or  more  of  the  international  education 
conferences  where  research  interviews  had  been  planned. 

The  survey  instrument  that  the  researcher’s  questionnaire  was  based  on  had  been 
used  in  both  U.S.  and  U.S.  international  school  settings  by  McEwin  and  fellow  researchers 
to  examine  middle  grades  practices  in  both  U.S.  and  non-U. S.  locations.  The 
questionnaire  had  successfully  yielded  data  regarding  the  status  of  the  middle  school 
concept  in  a variety  of  U.S.  and  international  school  settings. 


Data  Collection 


The  Survey 

The  first  stage  of  the  research  utilized  the  aforementioned  survey  of  middle  level 
educational  characteristics  that  has  been  used  both  in  U.S.  international  school  settings 
(McEwin  & Waggoner,  1992)  and  in  U.S.  settings  (McEwin,  Dickinson,  & Jenkins, 
1996).  While  McEwin  and  Waggoner  focused  on  both  U.S.  international  schools  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  (DoDDS),  the  questionnaire  was  sent 
only  to  U.S.  international  schools  throughout  Europe  and  proximal  countries.  The  first 
data  collection  activity  for  the  dissertation  was  a follow-up  to  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s 
(1992)  study  of  U.S.  international  schools.  The  survey  included  a section  requesting 
demographic  information  along  with  sections  that  focused  on  characteristics  of  middle 
level  education  at  their  school.  Survey  respondents  were  asked  if  they  or  a fellow 
administrator  at  their  schools  would  be  attending  one  of  the  conferences  where  research 
interviews  were  planned.  The  steering  committees  of  the  ELMLE  and  the  ECIS 
conferences  offered  lists  of  registered  conferences  participants,  and  each  participant  from 
schools  that  were  sent  surveys  received  a letter  describing  the  research  and  requesting 
their  participation  in  an  interview. 

The  Interviews 

The  survey  data  formed  the  basis  for  a set  of  interview  questions  which  will  be 
administered  to  available  members  of  the  original  survey  population  at  both  the  ELMLE 
conference  in  Prague,  Czech  Republic  from  January  30  to  February  2,  1998;  in  London  at 
the  European  Council  of  International  Schools  (ECIS)  annual  recruiting  conference  from 
February  5 to  February  8,  1998,  and  in  Washington,  D C.  at  the  International  School 
Services  conference  from  Februai^  1 1 to  February  14,  1998.  The  interviews  included  12 
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open-ended  questions  that  were  tape-recorded  at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Notes  were 
also  written  by  the  researcher  at  the  time  of  the  interview  in  case  technical  difficulties  did 
not  allow  for  transcription  of  one  or  more  interviews.  The  participants  were  asked  to 
confirm  aspects  of  the  questionnaire  previously  sent  to  their  schools  and  to  expand  on 
certain  responses  and  describe  specific  aspects  of  the  middle  grades  program  at  their 
schools.  The  questions  focused  upon  details  about  the  structure  of  the  middle  grades 
program,  descriptions  of  the  school  population,  perceptions  of  ideal  middle  level  practices, 
and  barriers  to  implementation  of  aspects  of  their  middle  grades  programs. 

Case  Study 

The  research  process  included  three  school  visits  in  which  case  study  methodology 
was  utilized.  Case  study  has  been  defined  as  “a  detailed  examination  of  one  setting,  or  one 
single  subject,  or  one  single  depository  of  documents,  or  one  particular  event”  (Bogden  & 
Bilken,  1982,  p.58).  Through  spending  time  in  one  school  setting,  adequate  attention 
could  be  given  to  the  context  of  the  international  school  middle  grades  setting  (Stake, 

1985)  as  well  as  the  historical  process  of  implementation  (Fetterman,  1988)  of  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept. 

Qualitative  Methodology 

Upon  receiving  the  data  from  the  questionnaires,  the  process  of  examining  and 
analyzing  data  began  and  continued  throughout  the  research  process  (Spradley,  1980). 
Survey  data  was  examined  both  in  order  to  answer  specific  questions  about  components  of 
middle  grades  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  European  region,  and  to  direct  questions 
for  subsequent  research  activities.  Throughout  the  study,  hypotheses  were  examined  and 
updated  through  repeated  testing  via  the  interviews.  Throughout  the  study,  data  analysis 
guided  the  next  data  collection  phase  (Bogdan  & Bilken,  1982). 
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Wolcott  (1987)  recommended  beginning  interviews  with  a very  general  question 
that  assisted  in  identifying  key  themes  that  resonated  in  respondents’  daily  work  lives. 
Wolcott  believed  that  by  asking  informants  to  describe  events  of  their  daily  lives  and 
routines,  the  researcher  may  uncover  topics  that  the  interviewer  can  probe  for  further 
elaboration.  The  interview  protocol  included  12  questions,  some  of  which  derived  from 
data  from  both  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  (1992)  surveys  and  the  researcher’s 
questionnaire  described  above.  The  interview  script  included  potential  follow-up 
questions  that  would  be  asked  if  deemed  appropriate  by  the  researcher. 

All  interviews  were  tape  recorded  and  later  transcribed  by  the  researcher  Two 
interviews  took  place  at  a time  when  the  recorder  was  unavailable;  in  those  cases,  note- 
taking was  employed. 

Interviewees  were  selected  from  the  pool  of  administrators  in  U.S.  international 
schools  in  Europe  who  were  sent  surveys.  The  main  determinants  of  who  was  interviewed 
were  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  administrator  the  availability  of  the  administrator. 
On-site  interviews  with  various  administrators  took  place  at  three  schools  in  Europe 
where  either  a one  day  or  two  day  visit  occurred.  Through  conducting  3 1 interviews  over 
an  18-day  period  from  January  29  to  February  15,  1998,  the  variety  of  perspectives 
offered  the  researcher  data  with  which  to  compare  and  contrast  the  myriad  middle  level 
practices  employed  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  Europe,  and  rationales  for  such 
practices. 

Survey  data,  interview  data,  notes  from  three  school  visits,  and  reflective  journal 
entries  were  utilized  for  this  study.  The  researcher  also  received  documents  from  school 
officials  during  site  visits  and  from  some  interviewees.  Documents  included  school 
schedules,  middle  school  philosophy  and  parent  newsletters. 
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The  survey  data,  face-to-face  interviews,  and  school  visits  led  to  an  updated  set  of 
recommendations  for  middle  grades  education  in  U.S.  international  middle  grades 
programs  in  Europe,  and  a discussion  regarding  barriers  to  implementation  of  middle  level 
education  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  region  as  perceived  by  designated 
administrators  in  these  schools.  In  the  following  section,  data  analysis  strategies  are 
delineated. 

Data  Analysis 

The  research  used  descriptive  statistics  such  as  frequency  rates  and  percentages  to 
analyze  questionnaire  data.  Aspects  of  the  1997-98  survey  were  compared  to  the  1992-93 
results  in  many  cases  using  measures  previously  utilized  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner  to 
examine  the  data  and  to  allow  for  comparison.  Through  the  determination  of  percentages, 
frequency  counts,  and  other  descriptive  statistical  measures,  the  data  were  analyzed  to 
gain  a clearer  understanding  of  the  extent  of  middle  grades  educators’  engagement  in 
activities  that  together  form  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept. 
The  questionnaire  results  were  analyzed  along  with  data  received  through  administrator 
interviews  and  school  visits  to  develop  a set  of  recommendations  for  administrators  in 
U.S.  international  schools  in  Europe. 

Different  types  of  research  require  different  types  of  data  analysis  (Strauss,  1987). 
The  researcher  utilized  Spradley’s  (1980)  analytical  model  to  analyze  interview  data. 
Spradley’s  model  involves  the  identification  of  patterns  through  domain  analysis, 
taxonomic  analysis,  componential  analysis,  and  theme  analysis.  Domain  analysis  and 
taxonomic  analysis  were  the  two  main  data  analysis  activities  employed  by  the  researcher. 

Analysis  of  ethnographic  data — through  either  participant-observation  or  the 
interview— begins  immediately  after  the  initial  data  collection,  and  continues  to  inform 
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subsequent  data  collection  efforts.  Spradley  defines  analysis  as  “the  systematic 
examination  of  something  to  determine  its  parts,  the  relationship  among  parts,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  whole.  Analysis  is  a search  for  patterns”  (p.  85).  In  domain  analysis, 
interviews  are  analyzed  in  order  to  develop  domains,  or  categories,  of  meaning.  Domains, 
according  to  Spradley  (1980),  often  include  “folk  terms”  (p.90)  in  a cultural  scene. 
Sometimes  they  are  identified  directly  by  the  interviewee(s),  while  at  other  times  they 
remain  imbedded  within  the  data.  In  such  cases,  it  is  up  to  the  researcher  to  develop 
analytical  terms  (Spradley,  1980). 

While  domains  are  being  continuously  identified  and  redefined  throughout  the  data 
collection  and  data  analysis  process,  taxonomic  analysis  involves  “a  search  for  the  way 
cultural  domains  are  organized  (Spradley,  1980,  p.87).  The  taxonomy  reveals 

relationships  among  domains,  and  patterns  of  understanding  that  crossed  from  one  set  of 
domains  to  others. 

Componential  analysis  led  to  the  development  of  a paradigm  that  included  cultural 
categories  and  the  extent  to  which  there  was  unity  and  contrast  within  and  across  cultural 
settings.  Theme  analysis  is  the  last  stage  of  Spradley’ s framework,  and  asks  the  researcher 
to  identify  themes  that  define  relationships  among  domains  and  that  link  them  to  the 
culture  being  examined  (Spradley,  1980,  pp.  87-88). 

The  researcher  utilized  this  process  to  analyze  responses  to  the  four  open-ended 
items  that  were  included  in  the  questionnaire  as  well  as  responses  to  the  12  interview 
questions.  The  development  of  a research  taxonomy  was  particularly  important  given  the 
complex  nature  of  U S.  international  schools  throughout  the  European  region.  The 
relationship  of  structure  and  culture  to  both  middle  school  structure  and  middle  school 
practice  was  complex,  and  Spradley’s  methods  allowed  the  researcher  to  develop 
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domains — and  later  a taxonomy — that  helped  analyze  and  synthesize  the  complex 
relationships  among  domains. 

Methodological  Issues 

Journal  entries  were  written  in  order  to  continually  document  thoughts  related  to 
data  collection  efforts,  and  to  carefully  reflect  upon  various  aspects  of  the  research 
process.  According  to  Kirk  and  Miller  (1986),  such  writings  often  facilitate  discoveries 
that  are  not  likely  to  occur  otherwise.  Emerson,  Fretz  and  Shaw  (1995)  stressed  a 
reflective  focus  on  methodological  considerations,  stating  that  “what  the  ethnographer 
finds  out  is  inherently  connected  with  how  she  finds  it  out  . . . thev  should  comprise  an 
important  part  of  written  fieldnotes”  (p.  11).  By  including  methodological  concerns  in 
journals,  the  researcher  was  more  likely  to  remain  aware  of  bias,  or  how  questions  might 
be  asked  in  a way  that  created  bias  among  respondents. 

Reliability 

Reliability  is  synonymous  with  consistency,  or  more  particularly,  consistency  of  a 
research  instrument  (Smith  and  Glass,  1987).  Reliability  within  the  qualitative  research 
paradigm  has  been  defined  as  the  extent  to  which  the  researcher’s  findings  coincide  with 
the  shared  understandings  of  individuals  within  the  social  setting  being  examined. 
Researchers  can  avoid  inaccurate  conclusions  by  confirming  provisional  hypotheses  with 
participants  (LeCompte  & Goetz,  1982).  This  process  of  confirming  provisional 
hypotheses  was  employed  throughout  the  interview  data  collection  process  and 
particularly  in  the  case  study  phase  of  the  research  when  a version  of  the  case  study  was 
returned  to  the  participants  for  comments  and  revisions. 

Kirk  and  Miller  (1986)  describe  three  types  of  reliability  issues  for  qualitative 
researchers.  Quixotic  reliability  involves  the  extent  to  which  one  receives  unvarying 
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responses  across  a population,  alerting  the  researcher  to  the  possibility  s/he  is  only  gaining 
the  party  line,  and  must  ask  alternative  questions.  Synchronic  reliability  focuses  on 
differences  in  data  gained  at  a specific  time.  Kirk  and  Miller  use  this  term  to  call  attention 
to  multiple  realities  in  a social  setting.  Diachronic  reliability  measures  the  consistency  of 
data  over  a period  of  time.  Kirk  and  Miller  stress  here  that  two  very  careful  studies  of  one 
setting  that  lead  to  different  descriptions  of  social  reality  should  not  be  considered  right  or 
wrong  but  perhaps  two  different  portions  of  a social  reality.  The  qualitative  researcher 
must  constantly  remind  oneself  that  the  search  is  not  for  truth  but  multiple  interpretations 
of  reality  (Emerson,  Fretz,  & Shaw,  1995).  Each  type  of  reliability  described  by  Kirk  and 
Miller  focuses  the  researcher’s  attention  on  multiple  possibilities  and  the  richness  of  the 
social  world  from  which  the  data  is  pulled  out.  The  researcher  remained  attentive  to 
quixotic,  synchronic,  and  diachronic  reliability  issues,  paying  particular  attention  to  “party- 
line  -type  responses  and  differences  between  survey  and  interview  data,  remembering  that 
each  school’s  culture  is  unique  and  different  from  other  schools’  cultures. 

Validity 

Validity  in  qualitative  research  terms  involves,  according  to  Kirk  and  Miller 
(1986),  repeated  hypothesis  testing,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  researcher  continuously 
reexamines  and  revisits  the  data  both  alone  and  with  members  of  the  population  being 
studied.  This  study  included  opportunities  for  administrators  to  examine  and  reconstruct 
descriptions  of  their  middle  grades  programs,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  them  to  add  to 
survey  data  through  interview  data. 

Validity  also  involves  efforts  to  include  multiple  perspectives  in  one’s  research. 
Validity  can  also  be  established  through  the  triangulation  of  data  (Mathison,  1988)  or 
collection  of  data  from  multiple  sources.  Triangulation  occurred  in  my  proposed  study 
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through  the  examination  of  interview  data,  survey  data,  and  documents  from  the  school 
about  such  aspects  as  the  school’s  middle  grades  program,  philosophy,  and  school 
schedule.  The  validity  of  the  case  study  included  in  the  dissertation  was  achieved  through 
triangulation  of  data  within  the  context  of  the  research  site.  During  the  international 
school  research  visit  that  took  place  in  February,  1998,  data  were  collected  through 
extended  interviews  with  administrators,  classroom  visits,  team  meetings,  and  the 
examination  of  documents  such  as  school  publications  and  mission  statements. 
Photographs  that  were  taken  during  the  school  visit  also  helped  document  aspects  of  the 
school  physical  plant  that  could  not  be  described  in  writing. 

Generalizabilitv 

Qualitative  researchers  tend  to  be  less  concerned  with  whether  or  not  their  findings 
are  generalizable  across  certain  populations  but  more  concerned  with  the  question  “To 
which  other  settings  and  subjects  they  are  generalizable?”  (Bogdan  & Bilken,  1982,  p 41). 
School  practitioners  and  school  consultants  are  asked  to  strive  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  data  helps  them  to  better  understand  their  own  circumstances.  Stake  (1985)  spoke 
of  certain  qualitative  studies  that  offer  the  reader  an  understanding  of  the  complexity  and 
contextuality  of  individual  situations.  It  was  one  research  goal  that  the  unique  character  of 
U.S.  international  schools  in  Europe  was  explored  through  the  development  of  shared 
patterns  of  middle  level  education  practice  and  shared  barriers  to  middle  school 
implementation  that  cut  across  such  schools.  It  was  intended  that  administrators  who 
faced  similar  types  of  challenges  in  their  schools  would  judge  the  dissertation  study 
generalizable  to  their  particular  contexts  and  that  the  study  might  inform  practice  and 
decision  making  efforts  within  their  specific  contexts. 
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Researcher  Qualifications  and  Biases 

Biases 

Walcott  (1988)  argued  for  the  importance  of  conducting  a study  for  which  one 
cares  for  the  individuals  whom  s/he  is  studying.  While  this  researcher  was  not  engaged  in 
participant-observation,  he  attended  a conference  from  which  the  interview  sample  was 
drawn.  The  interviewer  was  aware  of  the  potential  for  interviewer  bias  when  surveying 
those  with  whom  conversations  had  previously  occurred. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  throughout  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  research,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  middle  school  concept  was  never  questioned.  The  current  research  is 
based  upon  a set  of  biases,  namely  that  components  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  education 
are  believed  to  constitute,  if  implemented  in  concert  with  one  another,  effective  middle 
grades  practice. 

Qualifications 

Since  the  researcher  is  the  instrument  in  qualitative  research  (Eisner,  1981),  those 
who  conduct  qualitative  inquiry  should  be  explicit  about  their  qualifications  and  biases. 

The  following  list  offers  a set  of  personal  experiences  that  highlight  the  researcher’s  ability 
to  have  engaged  in  this  study: 

1 The  researcher  taught  in  international  settings  both  within  the  United  States 
(New  York  City)  and  in  two  locales  in  Brazil.  The  experience  in  multicultural 
and  transnational  locations  has  honed  an  ability  to  view  schools  and  school 
cultures  from  a variety  of  perspectives. 

2.  The  researcher  was  a member  of  a research  team  that  had  been  documenting 
school  restructuring  efforts  in  Broward  County,  Florida.  This  experience  was 
a critical  opportunity  to  observe  and  work  with  an  experienced  group  of 
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educational  scholars  and  practitioners,  an  invaluable  apprenticeship  in 
qualitative  research. 

3.  The  researcher  participated  in  four  visits  to  middle  schools  and  high  schools 
as  part  of  an  ad-hoc  team  led  by  Dr.  Paul  George,  one  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  experts  in  middle  level  education  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  researcher  has  completed  three  qualitative  methods  courses  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  structured  research  experiences  beyond  what  are 
required  of  students  who  plan  to  undertake  a qualitatively-based  dissertation 
research. 

This  combination  of  research  experiences,  coursework,  and  personal  experience  as  an 
international  educator  have  served  as  sufficient  preparation  for  the  conducting  of  research 
activities  in  international  educational  settings. 


CHAPTER  4 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FINDINGS 
Introduction 

This  chapter  contains  a discussion  of  findings  which  address  the  problem  and  four 
research  questions.  Data  were  collected  through  the  use  of  questionnaires  and  interviews 
with  American  international  school  administrators  in  European  settings.  Three  schools 
were  visited,  which  allowed  for  document  collection,  observations  and  field  notes,  and 
more  extended  interviews  which  amplified  evidence  drawn  from  the  survey  data.  The 
chapter  includes  a case  study  of  one  international  school’s  middle  grades  program  which 
provides  insight  into  a number  of  the  issues  raised  during  analysis  of  the  data. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  on  which  this  study  focused  was  to  investigate  U.S.  international 
school  middle  grades  administrators’  perceptions  and  definitions  of  appropriate  middle 
level  educational  practice.  A study  of  American  international  schools’  middle  grades 
programs  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  that  features  attempts  to  gain  a deeper 
understanding  the  role  of  U.S.  educational  philosophy  and  practice  at  the  middle  level  of 
these  multicultural/multinational  schools.  Furthermore,  there  have  been  no  studies  that 
have  determined  specific  barriers  to  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept 
and/or  other  middle  grades  strategies  deemed  appropriate  and  applicable  to  these  school 
settings.  This  exploratory  study  was  designed  to  investigate  school  leaders’  perceptions 
of  exemplary  middle  grades  practices  in  U.S.  international  schools  settings  in  the 
European  region,  and  to  discover  perceived  challenges  to  their  efforts  to  implement  such 
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middle  level  programs  in  their  schools.  Questionnaires,  interviews,  and  case  study 
methodology  were  utilized  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  (a)  educators’  perceptions  of 
the  middle  school  concept  and  its  appropriateness  for  their  educational  settings,  (b) 
perceived  challenges  to  implementation  of  appropriate  middle  grades  strategies  in  their 
school  settings,  and  (c)  perceived  appropriate  middle  grades  programs  for  their  school 
populations. 

Research  Questions 

The  four  research  questions  addressed  in  this  study  were  as  follows. 

(1)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  administrators  agree  with  respect 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  schools? 

(2)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators  agree 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  to  their  school  settings? 

(3)  To  what  extent  to  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators’  beliefs 
about  a successful  middle  grades  program  differ  from  the  realities  of  the  middle  level 
program  at  their  schools? 

(4)  To  what  extent  is  there  agreement  among  U.S.  international  school 
administrators  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  challenges  to  successful  implementation  of 
the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  school  settings? 

Organization  of  Findings 

The  examination  of  the  data  in  this  chapter  begins  with  a report  of  demographic 
information,  and  moves  to  an  examination  of  the  data  relevant  to  each  of  the  four  research 
questions.  Findings  include  information  gained  through  tabulations  and  analysis  of  data 
from  the  questionnaires,  and  through  the  process  of  transcribing,  domaining,  and  analyzing 
information  from  tape-recorded  face-to-face  interviews.  The  results  of  the  domain 
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analysis  of  both  interviews  and  narrative  questions  from  questionnaires  provide  a 
framework  for  examination  of  U.S.  international  school  middle  grades  programs.  The 
chapter  ends  with  an  analysis  of  data  collected  at  one  U.S.  international  school  in  Europe 
which  highlights  a number  of  the  challenges  faced  by  school  decision-makers  striving  to 
forge  effective  middle  grades  programs  in  K-12  international  school  settings. 

While  the  primary  focus  of  the  study  was  related  to  examining  characteristics  of 
U.S.  middle  school  programs  in  international  school  settings,  it  was  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  administrators’  comments  that  focused  specifically  on  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  and  more  general  comments  regarding  their  middle  level  programs.  The 
ambiguity  with  which  a number  of  international  school  administrators  answered  questions 
regarding  the  status  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  schools  suggested  a lack  of 
clarity  on  the  part  of  these  administrators  as  to  what  specifically  constituted  the  U.S. 
middle  level  concept.  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  (1992)  study  suggested  that  respondents 
and  the  researchers  themselves  struggled  with  the  complexities  of  an  administrative 
population  that  was  grounded  in  the  American  educational  tradition  and  in  number  of 
other  national  educational  realities  as  well.  During  the  investigation,  the  focus  of  the 
current  study  spanned  not  only  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  but  also 
implementation  of  what  each  administrator  perceived  to  be  exemplary  middle  grades 
characteristics.  Educators  were  permitted  to  define  their  own  versions  of  exemplary 
middle  school  practice.  In  many  cases,  their  definitions  were  guided  by  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept;  even  when  they  were  not,  however,  the  educators’  visions  of  exemplary 
middle  grades  programs  included  many  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept.  Furthermore,  the  rapid  and  often  uneven  pace  of  change  in  schools  with 
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international  student  populations  needed  to  be  constantly  accounted  for  when  examining 
school  stakeholders  efforts  to  development  exemplary  middle  grades  programs. 

Demographic  Information 

Surveys  were  sent  to  42  international  schools  in  the  European  region.  These 
schools  represented  the  total  population  of  U S . -sponsored  schools  in  the  European  region 
that  received  funding  through  the  United  States  Department  of  State  Office  of  Overseas 
Schools  and  schools  that  claimed  to  offer  a U.S. -based  curriculum  to  a population  of 
approximately  100  or  more  middle  grades  students  as  listed  in  the  European  Council  of 
International  Schools  (ECIS)  International  Schools  Directory  1996/7.  Administrators  at 
these  schools  received  requests  to  schedule  face-to-face  interviews  at  three  international 
education  conferences  and  recruiting  events  that  took  place  between  January  29  and 
February  14,  1998.  The  three  conferences  were  the  ELMLE  annual  conference  in  Prague, 
Czech  Republic;  the  ECIS  recruiting  fair  in  London,  United  Kingdom;  and  the 
International  Schools  Services  (ISS)  conference  in  Washington,  D C.,  U S A. 

From  the  42  pre-selected  schools,  representatives  from  28  of  the  42  schools 
responded  to  the  questionnaire,  a return  rate  of  66.7%.  Thirty-one  interviews  were 
secured  with  participants  from  27  of  the  42  schools;  thus,  interviews  with  school  leaders 
from  64.3%  of  the  pre-selected  schools  were  secured.  At  least  one  questionnaire  or  one 
interview  was  received  from  3 1 of  the  42  schools  in  the  study,  a rate  of  73.8%. 

Three  participating  schools  were  visited  by  the  researcher  in  February,  1998. 
Interviews  with  administrators  from  these  schools  occurred  during  these  school  visits. 

Team  leaders  and  head  teachers  were  occasionally  the  lead  administrative  representatives 
from  schools  at  the  ELMLE  conference,  and  were  interviewed  in  lieu  of  principal  or 
director  participation  in  four  cases.  Two  of  these  four  educators  were  ex-administrators 
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at  their  schools  and  both  had  served  as  President  of  ELMLE,  while  one  of  them  was  a key 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  model  at  her  school. 

Administrator  Nationality 

The  U.S.  international  school  administrators  that  responded  through  questionnaires 
and  interviews  came  from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Based  upon  the  data  available,  81% 
of  school  directors  and  headmasters  from  the  31  schools  represented  in  the  study  were  U.S. 

citizens.  Six  percent  of  the  U.S.  international  schools  were  under  British  direction,  and  13% 
remained  unverified. 

Table  1 identifies  the  national  backgrounds  of  the  middle  level  principals  and 
coordinators  from  the  3 1 schools  that  took  part  in  the  research.  In  cases  where  no  middle 
school  principal  or  coordinator  existed,  the  secondary  school  principal  or  elementary 
school  principal  overseeing  the  middle  grades  was  included  (see  Table  1). 

Table  1 

Middle  Level  Principals  and  Coordinators’  Nationalities  in  U S International  Schools 

in  the  European  Region 


Country 

Percentage 

Number 

United  States 

55 

17 

Other 

16 

5 

British 

h13 

4 

Canadian 

10 

3 

Unknown 

6 

2 

A vast  majority  of  school  directors  and  middle  grades  leaders  in  the  sample  schools  were 
U.S.  citizens,  a qualification  that  increased  the  likelihood  that  the  U.S.  middle  school 
concept  would  play  a role  in  the  way  middle  level  education  was  designed  in  these 
schools.  Conversely,  the  existence  of  non-U.S.  nationals  in  leadership  positions  in  certain 
schools  highlighted  the  international  dimension  of  those  schools. 


Nations  Represented  in  the  Study 
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The  study  included  results  from  educational  leaders  in  19  countries.  A list  of 
schools  that  featured  participation  in  the  study  from  one  or  more  administrator  and  the 
number  of  schools  located  in  each  country  follows  in  Table  2. 


Table  2 

Nations  Represented  in  Survey 


Countries 

Number  of  respondents 
from  each  country 

Austria 

1 

Belgium 

2 

Bulgaria 

0 

(interview  only) 

Czech  Republic 

1 

Egypt 

1 

France 

1 

Germany 

4 

Great  Britain 

4 

Hungary 

1 

Italy 

3 

Morocco 

1 

Netherlands 

1 

Norway 

1 

Poland 

1 

Romania 

1 

Spain 

1 

Sweden 

1 

Switzerland 

2 

Turkey 

2 

(same  school) 

Total 

19  countries 

The  most  significant  recent  expansion  in  U S.  international  schools  in  the  European 
region  occurred  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Schools  in  Poland,  Czech  Republic,  and 
Hungary  have  expanded  from  their  pre-1989  status  as  small,  K-8  schools  to  larger  K-12 
institutions,  each  with  a middle  grades  program  that  featured  rapid  development.  The 
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sample  also  included  two  schools  located  in  North  Africa,  schools  that  due  to  their 
proximity  to  Europe  have  historically  taken  part  in  teacher  training  and  conference 
activities  with  European  international  schools.  Their  inclusion  requires  the  use  of  the  term 

European  region  rather  than  “European  settings”  when  describing  the  schools  in  this 
study. 

Size  of  School  Enrollment 

School  leaders  were  asked  to  state  their  current  middle  level  enrollment.  While 
70%  of  the  middle  level  programs  surveyed  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  (1992)  were 
international  schools  with  600  or  fewer  students;  50%  of  the  schools  participating  in  this 
dissertation  research  included  600  or  fewer  students.  The  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
U S.  international  schools  with  school-wide  populations  over  600  over  the  past  six  years 
may  be  attributable  to  the  rapid  population  increases  in  international  schools  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  U S.  nationals  residing  in  these 
areas  of  growth.  A trend  toward  larger  schools  may  explain  the  existence  of  more  middle 
grades  organizations  and  the  existence  of  a greater  number  of  middle  level  administrators. 

Twenty  of  the  28  schools  (71.4%)  featured  all-school  populations  ranging  from 
301-900  students.  Nearly  22%  of  the  schools  housed  between  501-600  students,  with 
50%  of  the  schools  larger  than  600  total  students.  Three  of  the  schools  were  much  larger 
than  a majority  of  the  others,  with  populations  of  over  1200  students.  The  size  of  both  the 
whole  school  and  middle  grades  populations  is  detailed  in  Tables  3 and  4 below. 


Table  3 

U.S.  International  School  Enrollments 
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Student  Population 

Number  of  Schools 

1-100 

0 

101-200 

1 

201-300 

2 

301-400 

401-500 

2 

501-600 

6 

601-700 

3 

701-800 

3 

801-900 

3 

901-1000 

1 

1001-1100 

1 

1101-1200 

0 

1201-1300 

1 

Over  1300 

2 

Total 

28 

Table  4 

U.S.  International  School  Middle  Level  Enrollments 


Student  Population 

Number  of  Schools 

1-25 

0 

26-50 

1 

51-75 

2 

76-100 

4 

101-125 

4 

126-150 

4 

151-175 

2 

176-200 

3 

201-225 

1 

226-250 

0 

251-275 

' 2 

276-300 

0 

300-400 

5 

over  400 

0 

Total 

28 
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Nearly  one-half  of  the  schools,  13  of  28  (46.4%),  featured  between  100  and  200  middle 
school  students.  The  more  recent  respondents  came  from  schools  that  were  significantly 
larger  on  average,  with  25%  housing  100  middle  grades  students  or  fewer  as  compared  to 
52%  in  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  1992  study. 

Overall,  the  data  offered  a rationale  for  an  organizational  structure  that 
differentiated  among  the  developmental  needs  of  elementary,  middle  grades,  and  high 
school  students.  Yet,  despite  the  apparent  size  increase  in  middle  grades  throughout 
Europe,  the  numbers  were  still  quite  small  compared  to  most  U.S.  middle  schools.  There 
was  agreement,  however,  that,  despite  the  tendency  to  believe  that  the  U.S.  middle  school 
concept  was  less  relevant  in  smaller  settings  among  some  educators,  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  was  appropriate  to  smaller  U.S.  international  school  populations.  One 
school  leader  explained: 

Theoretically,  it  [the  middle  school  concept]  has  a lot  of  things  that  are  appropriate 
for  our  school,  the  size  of  our  school  [approximately  90  middle  level  students]. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  advisory  program  needs  to  be  improved  upon  and 
expanded.  We  could  be  talking  on  a more  structured  basis.  Do  we  have  full 
teaming?  No,  we  are  departmentalized  due  to  the  high  school.  Do  we  meet  every 
day?  No.  This  could  be  improved 

The  educator  quoted  above  highlighted  both  the  appropriateness  of  the  middle  school 
concept  and  the  challenges  presented  to  implementation  of  middle  school  concepts  within 
a departmentalized  structure  passed  down  from  the  high  school.  Another  school 
administrator  agreed,  stating  that  the  departmental  influence  tended  to  throw  teaming 
efforts  at  the  school  “off  kilter”  at  the  middle  level. 
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Delineation  of  Middle  Grades 

A vast  majority  of  the  schools  surveyed  featured  the  two  most  prevalent  U S. 
middle  school  grade  level  structures.  Eighteen  of  28  schools  (64.3%)  included  grades  6-8 
in  their  middle  grades  programs,  while  five  schools  (17.9%)  supported  middle  grades 
programs  which  included  grades  5-8.  Put  together,  these  two  grade  configurations 
accounted  for  23  of  the  28  schools’  grade  level  structures,  or  82%  of  the  schools  The  7- 
9 grade  configuration,  the  most  popular  grade  configuration  of  the  U.S.  junior  high  school 
model,  was  not  utilized  by  any  of  the  participating  schools.  No  other  grade  ranges  beside 
6-8  or  5-8  were  used  by  more  than  two  schools,  including  the  International  Baccalaureate 
Middle  Years  Program  s configuration  of  grades  6-10,  to  which  five  schools  in  the  sample 
group  subscribed.  The  grade  configurations  at  the  respondents’  schools  are  delineated  in 
Table  5. 


Table  5 

Grade  Configurations  of  International  Schools 


Grades  included 

Number  of  schools 

5-8: 

5 

6-8: 

18 

7-8: 

2 

7-9: 

0 

6-9: 

1 

7-10. 

1 

6-10: 

1 

Total 

28 
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Administrative  Title  and  Role 

The  grade  configuration  data  did  not  provide  enough  evidence  in  and  of  itself  to 
suggest  that  the  middle  school  model  existed  at  all  international  schools  maintaining  5-8  or 
6-8  middle  grades  programs.  Further  evidence  was  provided  through  data  regarding  the 
number  of  schools  that  featured  individuals  who  were  designated  specifically  as  middle 
grades  administrators.  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  argued  that  “evidence  of  a 
system  s commitment  to  a middle  level  program  can  be  measured  to  some  extent  by  the 
number  of  schools  which  have  designated  a person  with  administrative  responsibilities  to 
oversee  the  curriculum  and  the  effective  daily  operation  of  the  program”  (p.36).  In  their 
survey,  60%  of  the  schools  had  a designated  middle  level  administrator,  with  31%  referred 
to  as  “principal.”  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  administrators  had  responsibilities  above  and 
beyond  the  middle  level. 

The  percentage  of  middle  grades  administrators  has  risen  since  1992.  From  among 
the  3 1 schools  with  administrators  that  either  responded  to  questionnaires  or  participated 
in  interviews,  27  schools  described  their  middle  level  programs  as  differentiated  in  one  or 
more  ways  from  the  high  school  or  secondary  school.  Four  of  the  respondents  reported 
that  their  schools  did  not  feature  a separate  middle  grades  program.  Of  these  27  schools 
where  a separate  middle  level  program  existed,  23  of  them,  or  74%  of  the  31  schools 
surveyed,  included  a middle  school  administrator  whose  responsibilities  lay  solely  with 
middle  grades  students.  In  cases  where  the  term  “coordinator”  or  “dean”  was  used,  these 
administrators  generally  reported  directly  to  the  secondary  school  principal.  Five  of  these 
administrators  (22%)  were  referred  to  as  “coordinators”  and  one  served  as  a “dean”  of  the 
middle  level  program.  In  comparison,  McEwin  and  Waggoner  ( 1 992)  noted  in  their  study 
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that  31%  of  middle  level  administrators  were  coordinators,  equal  to  the  number  referred 
to  as  “principal.”  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  middle  school  administrators  and 
a higher  percentage  of  principals  as  compared  to  coordinators,  evidence  of  an  increased 
level  of  middle  grades  autonomy  in  these  international  schools  between  1992  and  1998 
Seven  schools,  or  23%  of  the  3 1 schools,  did  not  feature  a specific  administrator  assigned 
to  the  middle  grades.  The  extent  to  which  U S.  middle  school  grade  configurations  have 
been  adopted,  however,  offered  evidence  that  the  U S.  middle  school  concept  was  still 
widely  respected  among  educators  in  U S.  international  schools  throughout  the  European 
region. 

Development  of  a Middle  Grades  Identity 

This  section  of  the  chapter  examines  the  extent  to  which  administrators  reported 
the  existence  of  a middle  school  identity  apart  from  the  high  school  and/or  elementary 
school  in  American  international  school  settings  throughout  Europe.  The  issue  of  a 
middle  level  identity  separate  from  the  whole-school  identity  at  a K-8  or  a K- 12  school 
was  judged  by  many  administrators  to  be  a significant  indicator  of  the  success  of  a middle 
grades  program. 

Seventeen  interviewees  responded  at  length  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
middle  school  identity  existed  at  their  school.  One  participant  responded,  “Identity?  It 
depends  who  you  ask  . . ” Another  lamented,  “It’s  kind  of  blurred,  I think.  I don’t  feel 
that  the  Middle  School  has  a real  strong  identity. . . There  are  dances.  They  do  things 
together,  but  the  group  is  small  and  so  mixed  up  with  the  high  school.”  Fifteen  school 
leaders  responded  that  a middle  school  identity  did  exist  or  described  the  development  of  a 
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middle  school  identity  as  a work-in-progress.  Those  who  responded  affirmatively  offered 
a variety  of  rationales  for  their  claims: 

I don  t know  how  to  describe  it  but  it  does  have  an  identity  of  its  own. 

Yes,  definitely  an  identity  of  our  own.  We  run  things  as  a middle  school. 

It  definitely  does.  We  don  t have  a high  school.  There  is  a definite  break  between 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  grade.  Before  it  was  a classroom  teacher  and  now  it’s 
departmentalized  so  the  kids  do  experience  these  differences. 

Quite  clearly.  There’s  a strong  sense  of  the  middle  school  being  a “school-within- 
a-school.  We  talk  about  the  middle  school  in  ways,  and  in  language,  that  is 
distinct  from  the  language  we  use  when  we  talk  about  the  senior  school  or  the 
junior  school.  The  students  understand  what  it  means  to  be  in  the  middle  school. 

Two  of  the  responses  focused  upon  defining  the  middle  school  through  what  it  was  not 

rather  than  by  what  it  was: 

We  are  not  the  high  school.  Although  it’s  the  same  building,  and  often  the  same 
teachers,  the  ninth  grade  is  another  school. 

Yes,  we  do,  primarily  because  of  what  we  are  not.  The  children  are  clearly 
primary  up  through  grade  five,  in  a different  building.  After  grade  eight,  they  are 
in  an  exam-oriented  section  of  the  school.  So,  we  have  this  very  clear  middle 
ground,  where  we  have  the  luxury  of  not  being  exam  and  syllabus  tied,  and  being 
able  to  pursue  stuff  we  have  great  enthusiasm  for  that  we  hope  is  interesting  to  the 
children. 

Another  administrator  response  centered  upon  the  role  of  age-appropriate  programs  that 
addressed  students’  needs: 

Oh,  I think  definitely,  very  definitely.  It’s  highly  respected.  People  respect  the 

needs  of  those  kids  and  respect  what  and  how  we  are  going  about  meeting  those 
needs. 

The  five  administrators  who  argued  that  their  middle  grades  community  was  progressing 
toward  the  development  of  a distinct  middle  level  identity  offered  a variety  of  reasons  for 
their  claims.  Three  of  their  responses  are  included  below: 
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The  sixth  and  seventh  graders  definitely  have  started  building  their  own  identities, 
and  that’s  been  the  strongest  part  of  it.  They’re  still  on  the  same  campus,  they  still 
have  their  own  break  times,  and  there  are  a lot  of  constraints  having  a set  up  like 
ours.  My  fear  is  that  we  will  bring  in  the  eighth  graders,  but  then  we’ll  be  bursting 
at  the  seams,  we  can’t  bring  in  any  more.  Thus,  a fear  is  that  the  sixth  graders 
would  end  up  moving  to  the  elementary  school  building  which  is  five  miles  away! 

It’s  definitely  starting  to.  We  are  the  rah-rah-rah,  the  “spirit-boosters”  and  I think 
that  we  are  probably  beginning  to  form  a “wellness  group”  or  a “celebration 
group”  for  teachers.  It’s  starting. 

Identity?  We  are  working  toward  it.  Students  can  get  a bit  lost,  and  now  we’ll 
have  more  of  an  identity  when  a few  changes  occur.  There  is  a “middle  school 
area”  that  the  students  have.  They  see  themselves  as  “middle  schoolers.” 

For  a majority  of  educators  who  responded  to  the  question,  the  major  factor  in  the 

development  of  a middle  grades  identity  was  the  physical  plant  and  the  importance  of 

delineating  a space  used  only  for  middle  grades  students.  Ten  of  the  school  leaders 

pointed  to  the  existence  or  lack  of  existence  of  a separate  middle  grades  facility  or  area  as 

a critical  factor  regarding  the  development  of  a distinct  middle  grades  identity.  One  story 

was  exemplary,  however,  and  described  the  development  of  a middle  grades  identity  that 

took  place  by  accident: 

I think  one  of  the  things  that  helped  us — by  accident,  perhaps — occurred  soon 
after  my  arrival.  The  middle  school  was  moved  away  so  a new  building  could  be 
built.  We  were  off  on  our  own  for  two  years,  so  we  could  develop  on  our  own, 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  school  community.  So  we  developed  our  own 
philosophy,  our  own  practices,  our  own  schedule  and  become  totally  independent 
of  either  of  the  other  two  schools.  We  had  to  share  facilities  such  as  cafeteria  and 
other  things  ...  but  we  share  very  little  staff  at  the  moment  with  the  high  school. 

This  tale  of  the  “accidental  middle  school”  highlighted  a number  of  reasons  why  the 

middle  grades  program  thrived,  including  middle  grades  educators’  ability  to  design  their 

own  schedule  and  to  develop  a school  ethos,  and  to  work  as  a united  middle  grades  staff. 
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Administrators  frequently  mentioned  a number  of  specific  strategies  and  activities 
that  fostered  development  of  a shared  identity.  A grade-level  trip  at  the  start  of  sixth 
grade  was  cited  as  a key  method  for  introducing  elementary  school  students  into  the  new 
world  of  the  middle  level.  Similar  educational  outings  were  mentioned  by  four 
administrators  as  a way  to  foster  identity.  Three  school  leaders  highlighted  school  dances 
as  key  factors  in  the  development  of  middle  level  identity,  while  two  other  groups  of 
administrators  focused  on  student  government  and  advisory  groups. 

In  some  situations,  educators’  claims  that  the  U S.  middle  school  concept  was  not 
utilized  as  a model  did  not  mean  that  they  had  not  implemented  aspects  characteristic  of 
U.S.  middle  schools.  One  middle  school  headmaster  did  not  believe  that  the  U S.  middle 
school  was  a major  influence  on  practice — claiming  that  it  was  “generally  understood,  not 
necessarily  embraced.”  Yet,  one  would  have  trouble  distinguishing  the  school  from 
exemplary  U.S.  middle  grades  programs  that  embraced  team  organization  and  authentic 
experiential  learning  and  teaming: 

We  have  a building  that  is  pretty  much  our  own;  we  have  common  meeting  times, 
an  advisory  system,  and  a house  system  that  is  unique  to  our  middle  school.  Two 
reenactment  groups  that  portrayed  Late  Saxon  and  Viking  and  Norman  clothing 
and  encampments  planned  two  day  “invasions”  on  our  campus.  This  made  the 
middle  school  unique,  distinct,  and  was  in  line  with  more  hands-on,  contextual 
learning,  interactive  education  which  I think  is  appropriate  at  the  middle  level,  and 
is  directly  in  line  with  our  house  system. 

While  there  has  been  no  documentation  that  has  linked  the  interdisciplinary  team  concept 
in  U.S.  middle  schools  to  the  British  house  system  made  famous  at  universities  such  as 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  middle  school-wide,  multi-grade  teaming  structure  in  the 
international  school  described  above  shared  many  characteristics  with  U.S.  schools 
dedicated  to  designing  effective  teams.  At  the  school  in  the  above  quote,  the  houses  were 
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so  popular  and  had  already  become  such  a strong  part  of  the  culture  of  the  middle  school 
that  a teacher  who  was  asked  to  switch  houses  refused  to  switch,  his  identity  having 
become  enmeshed  with  the  house  identity.  Through  ongoing  activities  revolving*  around 
its  house  system,  middle  level  identity  was  attained. 

While  the  above  school  offered  a view  of  a school  where  teaming  within  the 
middle  grades  program  increased  allegiance  to  the  entire  middle  grades,  there  were  two 
administrators  who  argued  that  primacy  should  not  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
identity  solely  at  the  middle  level.  They  both  believed  that  such  a practice  could  lead  to  a 
strong  middle  school  identity  existing  at  the  expense  of  a whole  school  identity.  The 
school  leaders  one  a director  and  one  a middle  school  principal — were  equally  adamant 
when  speaking  about  the  issue: 

[In  my  past  school  the  principal]  worked  so  hard  to  establish  an  identity  that  you 
lost  something,  and  we  had  to  go  back  and  rethink  that.  We  were  losing  one  of 
the  big  advantages  you  have  in  an  overseas  school  where  the  little  kids  work  with 
big  kids,  and  the  big  kids  will  read  to  and  act  as  tutors  for  the  young  kids,  and  a lot 
of  cross-age  activities  ...  it’s  a good  way  to  develop  skills  for  kids  that  need 
certain  kinds  of  help.  But  we  were  so  focused  on  developing  a middle  school 
identity  that  we  were  losing  that 

what  I don’t  want  to  do  is  develop  a middle  school  identity  at  the  expense  of 
an  international  school  identity.  We  were  very  separate  schools  before  we  moved 
here,  and  the  danger  is  becoming  three  separate  schools  again  We  are  physically 
separated  on  different  floors,  so  it’s  easy  to  stake  out  a territory  and  say,  “OK,  this 
is  it,  and  ne’er  the  twain  shall  meet.  So  I have  to  watch  it.  1 have  a feeling  I could 
develop  more  of  a middle  school  identity,  but  it  would  probably  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  unity  among  the  entire  faculty.  As  the  school  grows  larger,  it  will  be  even 
more  difficult  to  avoid  that,  and  it’s  not  healthy  for  the  entire  school. 

In  a K- 12  school,  educational  leaders  often  described  the  importance  of  balancing  the 

needs  of  each  of  the  grade  levels  with  the  articulation  concerns  among  the  three  levels  in 

order  to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  that  existed  in  these  multi-age 
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settings.  The  two  educators  quoted  above  were  both  firm  believers  in  the  U S.  middle 
school  concept,  and  their  schools  were  both  in  the  process  of  implementing  the  model 
The  leaders’  views  were  tempered  by  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  K-12  international 
school  in  which  the  middle  school  program  resided. 

Discussion  of  Research  Question  One 

To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  administrators  agree  with  respect  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  schools ? 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  administrators  in  U.S. -based  international 
schools  in  the  European  region  about  their  middle  grades  programs.  A number  of  the 
items  in  the  questionnaire  and  the  interview  protocol  either  directly  or  indirectly 
investigated  whether  or  not  the  survey  respondents  indicated  that  the  U.S.  middle  school 
concept  was  an  appropriate  model  for  their  schools. 

Based  on  administrators’  responses  to  questionnaires  and  interviews,  it  became 
clear  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a typical  U.S.  international  school  in  Europe.  One 
administrator  explained  that  “Throughout  Europe,  each  international  school  varies  from 
country  to  country  due  to  educational  laws  there.”  Within  each  school,  there  also  existed 
different  educational  populations  as  defined  by  the  nationalities  of  the  educators,  parents 
and  students;  educators’  educational  backgrounds;  and  the  level  (high,  middle,  lower 
school)  for  which  the  educators  were  trained.  Evidence  for  the  relevance  of  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept  in  the  eyes  of  U.S.  international  school  administrators  came  from 
both  questionnaire  data  that  primarily  focused  on  educational  practice,  and  interview  data 
that  primarily  focused  on  educational  philosophy,  shared  vision,  and  level  of  shared 
understanding  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  within  the  school. 
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Was  the  U S.  Middle  Concept  Understood? 

The  appropriateness  of  the  U S.  middle  school  concept  in  international  school 
settings  was  directly  related  to  the  level  of  understanding  U S.  international  school 
educators  had  about  the  US.  middle  school  concept.  One  of  the  main  questions  asked 
during  interviews  with  administrators  focused  on  their  shared  understanding  of  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept.  The  responses  tended  to  sort  themselves  into  three  realms  of 
understanding.  Fourteen  of  the  24  administrators  who  chose  to  address  this  question 
believed  that  their  educational  community  members  had  developed  a working  knowledge 
of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  Seven  of  the  administrators  noted  partial  knowledge, 
many  of  them  explaining  that  a form  of  conversion  process  was  occurring  at  their  school. 
Thus,  21  of  the  25  administrators  interviewed  judged  that  members  of  their  staff  had  a full 
to  partial  understanding  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  Four  of  the  administrators, 
including  several  from  schools  dedicated  to  implementing  the  middle  school  concept, 
stated  that  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  was  not  well-understood  by  their  constituents. 
These  results  are  examined  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  section. 

Level  of  Understanding  of  the  U.S  Middle  School  Concept 

Fourteen  school  leaders  believed  their  middle  grades  educators  had  a firm  grasp  on 
the  U.S.  middle  school  concept,  offering  a variety  of  reasons  for  the  high  level  of 
understanding: 

I think  it  is  quite  well-understood.  It  comes  from  the  States.  They  all  had  been 
teaching  in  American  schools  before  coming.  . . The  principal  comes  from  the 
American  system.  It  is  the  starting  point. 

I think  that  it’s  well-understood  because  we’ve  made  an  effort  to  go  and  keep  up 
with  the  national  middle  school  movement,  the  NMSA,  ASCD. 
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I think  it  s reasonably  understood.  We  have  incorporated  sixth  grade  into  the 
middle  school.  The  teachers  seem  to  understand  the  need  for  the  middle  school, 
and  that  it  is  the  natural  range  of  ages  that  belong  together.  It  works  reasonably 
well. 

One  school  leader  dedicated  to  the  U S.  middle  school  concept  was  comfortable  with  the 

level  of  understanding  at  the  school,  but  she  wondered  what  would  be  possible  if 

educators  were  specifically  trained  middle  school  teachers: 

The  faculty  is  typically  American,  but  we  don’t  have  faculty  trained  in  middle 
school  education  they  came  from  either  elementary  or  secondary,  but  I think 
that  enough  of  our  discussions  and  visitations,  enough  of  the  readings  that  they 
d°  ■ ■ they  understand  the  reasons  and  the  purposes  for  it.  If  we  were  to  replace 
them  with  people  trained  in  middle  school  education,  it  would  go  way  beyond 
where  it  is. 


These  comments  touch  upon  issues  that  became  major  thematic  areas  of  the  study.  The 
nationality  of  the  school  leader  and  staff,  teacher  training  activities,  and  the  student- 
centered  nature  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  program  were  all  characteristics  of  participating 
schools  that  were  explored  through  the  interviews. 

School  leaders  who  claimed  partial  understanding  often  expressed  a belief  that  the 
development  of  a middle  school  is  a process,  and  that  their  schools  were  at  or  near  the 
beginning  of  that  process.  Three  administrators’  descriptions  of  partial  understanding  of 
the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  are  included  below: 


We  do  now  have  an  advisor-advisee.  Our  middle  school  is  in  no  way  perfect  but 
it’s  a start. 

Certain  features  we  understand  very  well.  And  others,  for  example,  block 
scheduling,  we  have  a very  limited  understanding  of.  But  teaming,  we  have  quite  a 
good  understanding  . . . 

I would  think  that  the  concept  of  a true  middle  school  is  known  by  about  60  or 
70%  of  the  [middle  school]  faculty.  Probably  40  to  50%  actually  practice  it. 
Several  of  the  faculty  are  still  in  junior  high  mode,  and  don’t  see  teaming  or 
collaborative  efforts  as  having  a lot  of  value. 
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The  final  quote  above  highlighted  the  disparity  among  teachers’  understanding  and 

willingness  to  work  together.  A number  of  educators  lamented  their  school’s 

geographical  isolation  and  praised  organizations  such  as  the  ELMLE  for  their  efforts  to 

inform  European  educators  about  new  education  practices  in  the  United  States: 

The  middle  school  model  is  partially  understood  mainly  because  it  is  still 
developing  at  the  school.  It’s  hard  to  develop  it  abroad,  far  away  from  a number 
of  things  already  in  place. 

I think  they’re  beginning  to  understand  it.  The  great  thing  about  these  conferences 
(ELMLE)  is  that  we  always  get  speakers  from  the  U.S.  It  gives  us  a good 
opportunity  to  look  at  what  is  going  on  because  we  don’t  have  many  new  faculty 
members — they’ve  been  there  for  a long  time. 

Teacher  training  through  such  organizations  as  the  ELMLE  formed  a key  part  of  the 

process  of  developing  and  then  maintaining  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept. 

According  to  data  received,  administrators  from  13  schools  reported  that  they 

were  in  the  process  of  implementing  a U.S. -based  middle  grades  program  or  a program 

which  was  describes  as  merging  best  practices  from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  Since 

1992,  seven  school  leaders  reported  having  recently  begun  development  of  a middle 

school  program.  There  was,  however,  no  blueprint  for  beginning  a middle  school  in  a 

European  setting.  The  decision  to  move  forward  with  the  middle  school  often  emanated 

from  school  leaders,  although  the  impetus  for  designing  a new  middle  grades  program 

came  from  the  school  director  in  only  three  cases. 

School  principals  were  the  instigators  of  change  in  1 3 cases,  and  teachers  were 
involved  in  initial  implementation  efforts  in  over  one-half  (61.5%)  of  the  situations. 
Interview  data  suggested,  however,  that  at  least  one  group  of  teachers  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  development  of  the  middle  school.  In  some  cases,  the  difference  between 
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Table  6 

Stakeholders  Responsible  for  Introduction  of  Middle  Grades  Program  at  School 


Stakeholder 

Number 

Principal 

13 

Teachers 

8 

Parents 

3 

Director 

3 

Board  of  Directors 

2 

Accrediting  Bodies 

1 

leader-centered  and  teacher-centered  middle  school  development  was  quite  stark,  as 
exemplified  by  the  two  administrator  perspectives  below. 

It  [the  U.S.  middle  school  concept]  is  not  understood.  The  middle  school  started 
here  two  years  ago.  Basically,  I insisted  on  that.  Our  sixth  grade  was  still  with  the 
elementary  school  at  that  time.  Some  started  getting  together  saying  we  can’t 
have  a middle  school  with  just  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders.  This  is  recent  for 
us— not  for  me,  but  recent  for  the  school. 

The  teachers  who  last  year  were  involved  in  the  planning  were  all  experienced 
middle  school  teachers.  From  the  initial  input,  it  was  very  well-represented.  The 
biggest  influence  was  three  new  teachers.  One  experienced  teacher  who  teaches 
grade  six  has  taught  middle  school  in  the  U.S.  Two  new  teachers  this  year  have 
middle  school  background  from  Australia.  We  brought  them  in  to  build  up  a 
framework. 

There  were  no  data  that  suggested  that  schools  that  included  teachers  in  early  decisions 
regarding  the  development  of  the  middle  school  program  had  more  successful  middle 
grades  programs.  The  above  example  did  provide  an  example,  however,  of  an  educational 

team  working  to  develop  a middle  school  that  included  Americans  and  non-Americans 
alike. 


Educators  in  international  schools  designed  plans  that  included  various  staff 
development  activities  at  the  outset  of  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  U.S. 
middle  school  program.  The  two  most  popular  types  of  activities  at  the  schools  were 
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occasional  planning  sessions  with  prospective  middle  level  faculty  members,  and 
visitations  of  similar  schools  by  staff  members.  Nine  of  the  13  schools  (69.2%)  opted  for 
the  former  activity,  while  7 of  the  13  schools  (53.8%)  sent  educators  to  other  schools  to 
learn  appropriate  ideas  that  could  be  incorporated  into  their  newly  formed  middle  level 
program. 

A few  of  the  educators  viewed  the  development  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept 
at  their  schools  akin  to  a conversion  process. 

Through  ELMLE  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  influence  of  the  American  model. 
Our  British  colleagues  are  not  as  sold  on  it  because  they  are  used  to  teaching 
across  the  grades.  The  concept  of  teaming  at  the  grade  level  is  a bit  new,  and  had 
to  be  sold.^  Still  we  continue  struggling  to  remain  an  international  school  without 
becoming  “too  American”  yet  keeping  the  principles  of  instruction  and  good 
practice  that  we  believe  a middle  school  is  and  that  the  NMSA  has  put  forth  as 
good  practices.  We’ve  been  quite  successful  in  getting  converts  as  well. 

It  comes  from  readings,  counselors,  ELMLE,  but  basically  through  experience. 
More  and  more  teachers  realize  that  they  [middle  school  kids]  are  different  and 
require  special  thoughts  toward  their  education.  Once  they  do  that,  they  buy-in 

Part  of  the  conversion  process  involved  convincing  parents  about  the  value  of  the 

U.S.  middle  school  concept. 

The  developmental  aspects  that  you  might  find  as  part  of  the  middle  school  take 
some  convincing  on— the  value  of  it.  We  start  talking  about  developing  skills  and 
working  on  attitudes  that  are  part  of  the  developmental  middle  school  program, 
important  parts  . the  parents  take  some  convincing. 

They  don’t  really  understand  what  we  are  doing,  but  they  do  tend  to  have  working 
knowledge  of  the  fact  we  are  dedicated  to  kids  learning  through  discovery  method 
and  methods  that  promote  thinking  skills. 

Examination  of  parents’  effect  on  middle  grades  decision  making  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  later  sections  of  the  chapter 
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Lack  of  Understanding  Regarding  the  U S.  Middle  School  Concept 

Among  those  schools  that  participated  in  the  study  were  a number  of  American 
international  schools  throughout  Europe  where  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  was  not 
understood.  Very  often,  this  lack  of  understanding  was  attributed  to  a specific  portion  of 
the  population.  In  the  following  example,  it  was  the  U.S.  teachers  at  the  schools— or 
more  specifically  the  high  school  instructors  teaching  at  the  middle  level— that  did  not 
understand  the  model. 

The  U.S.  population  ...  is  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  old  junior  high  model. 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  well  over  40  years  of  age.  Most  of  them  were  high 
school  or  junior  high  school  trained,  and  most  won’t  recognize  themselves  as 
middle  school”  teachers  in  the  sense  of  any  recent  form  of  training  or  an  attitude 
toward  education. 

Some  have  high  school  background,  and  some  are  trained  and  enjoy  the  middle 
school  concept,  and  some  are  elementary  trained.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  were  talking  about  what  a middle  school  is.  It  is  still  a 
problem,  in  that  teachers  like  to  do  what  they  have  been  doing  before.  We  are 
patient  with  this.  We  try  to  move  them  along  and  offer  them  opportunities  for 
professional  development. 

With  only  high  school,  without  experience  with  middle  schools,  it’s  difficult  to 
understand. 

In  other  examples,  it  was  the  lack  of  U.S.  influence  that  seemed  to  play  a key  role. 

Our  middle  level  is  really  independent  of  any  other  system.  We  have  no  American 
members  of  our  immediate  team.  We  are  considering  the  IBMYP  program,  and  of 

course  that  isn  t American  either.  We  are  completely  international  and  that  is  one 
of  our  prides. 


Indeed,  while  one  school  hired  Australians  to  assist  in  the  development  of  their  U.S. 
middle  school  concept,  there  were  responses  that  suggested  that  a division  existed  in  some 
schools  along  national  lines  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept 


was  understood  and  embraced.  One  administrator’s  comment  detailed  host  country 
requirements  that  focused  educators’  attention  on  tests  rather  than  students: 
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I would  tend  to  think  these  are  the  American  teachers  [that  understand  the  middle 
school  concept].  The  others,  the  British  teachers,  have  a bit  of  a difficult  time  with 
it,  and  perhaps  the  Italian  teachers,  too.  The  program  they  have  for  the  Italians  [is] 
a dual  program  so  they  can  sit  the  State  exams. 

Foreign  language  teachers  were  another  group  that  some  administrators  believed 

did  not,  in  some  cases,  grasp  the  U S.  middle  school  concept.  Three  administrators  spoke 

about  the  role  of  foreign  languages  and  training  and  background  of  foreign  language 

teachers  in  international  school  settings: 

One  of  the  unique  situations  at  an  international  middle  school  is  the 
participation  of  foreign  languages.  Students  take  two  languages  beside 
English.  Our  difficulty  is  to  try  to  incorporate  the  foreign  languages  in  our 
theme  approach  and  interdisciplinary  activities.  It  has  been  French  and 
German,  not  Spanish  which  is  a newly-introduced  language. 

The  foreign  language  teachers  sometimes  get  on  us  a little  bit  that  the  kids  are  not 
so  well-prepared,  but  I think  that’s  common.  And  it  doesn’t  happen  in  any  other 
area  they’ll  say  they  ‘fixed  them’  in  high  school  [laughs]. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  train  our  French  and  Arabic  teachers  about  the  notion  of 
the  middle  school,  but  that  s a stumbling  block.  I think  in  every  school  in  the 
world  bringing  the  language  teachers  in  is  difficult.  We  tend  to  hire  a 
predominance  of  foreign  language  teachers  who  are  native  speakers. . .and  I find 
that  they  don  t fit  very  well  To  be  honest,  it  ’s  kind  of  like  the  kids  are  in  a 
Sesame  Street  environment  for  seven  periods  a day,  and  they  are  asked  to  read  the 
encyclopedia  for  the  eighth  period. 

While  host  country  teachers  were  occasionally  slow  to  pick  up  the  nuances  of  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept,  four  comments  focused  on  British  teachers  in  schools  located 
outside  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  attending  to  the  tradition  of  British  secondary  school 
educators  teaching  across  grades  7-12: 

As  I said,  we  have  40%  of  our  faculty,  most  are  American,  and  for  them  it  is  quite 
clear.  But  there  is  always  the  problem  of  trying  to  overcome  the  cultural 
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differences  and  trying  to  get  both  sides  to  understand  each  other  Constant 
cultural  translation. 

Our  British  colleagues  are  not  as  sold  on  it  because  they  are  used  to  teaching 

across  the  grades.  The  concept  of  teaming  at  a grade  level  is  a bit  new,  and  had  to 
be  sold. 

It  took  longer  to  help  some  folks  from  other  cultures  to  understand  what  this  is  all 
about.  Those  who  have  inherited  a national  curriculum  from  another  country 
didn  t understand  very  easily  the  child-centered  approach  quite  in  the  same  way 
that  the  American  folks  who  are  advancing  the  child-centered  approach.  It  sounds 
like  a generalization,  and  it  is,  but  those  folks  worked  harder,  and  those  are  the 
people  who  feel  good  about  it. 

People  with  middle  grades  training  in  other  cultures  that  didn’t  have  middle 
schools,  they  had  secondary  schools,  and  by  the  approach  of  working  with  a 12- 
year  old  wouldn’t  be  the  same  as  working  with  the  older  kids.  When  it’s  different 
you  can  have  some  factions  which  is  really  hard  to  deal  with. 

This  critique  was  similarly  made  of  U.S.  teachers  who  had  high  school  training  with  no 

background  in  middle  schools.  Efforts  to  reconcile  American  and  British  educational 

/ 

philosophies  were  not  easy  in  some  school  settings  as  exemplified  by  the  following 
statement: 


By  definition  it  should  be  a combination  of  Anglo  and  American,  but  it’s  U.S. 

There  is  a desire  to  bring  it  together.  It’s  difficult,  given  the  attitudes  are  so 
different.  You’d  think  the  U.S.  as  a former  colony  would  be  somewhat  similar,  but 
they  re  very  hard  to  bring  together  The  idea  is  that  children  can  reintegrate  into 
their  country  of  record  at  grade  level.  In  reality,  the  Brits  have  difficulty  doing  so. 
The  Americans  do  alright. 

This  quote  suggested  that  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  offered  U.S.  students 
advantages  upon  departure  from  the  school  and  reentry  into  their  home  country’s 
education  system.  This  statement  was  reiterated  by  at  least  one  proponent  of  the  IB 
Middle  Years  Program,  which,  while  not  yet  widely  popular  in  U.S.  international  schools, 
has  made  significant  inroads  in  international  schools  in  recent  years. 
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The  International  Baccalaureate  Middle  Years  Program 

U S.  international  school  leaders  world-wide,  as  well  as  a growing  number  of 
public  school  officials  in  the  United  States,  have  embraced  the  International  Baccalaureate 
(IB)  diploma  program  (ECIS,  1996-97;  IBNA,  1997).  The  IB  program  is  designed  for 
students  entering  the  final  two  years  of  secondary  school.  The  international  schools 
surveyed  are  representative  of  the  extent  the  program  has  been  embraced  by  the  U.S. 
educational  community.  While  two  of  the  respondent  schools  offer  a K-8  program,  20  of 
the  26  K-12  schools  (77%)  offered  the  IB  diploma  at  their  institution.  The  figure  was 
inverted,  however,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  schools  that  had  incorporated  or  planned 
to  incorporate  the  fledgling  International  Baccalaureate  Middle  Years  Program  (IBMYP) 
program  at  their  school.  Only  three  of  the  28  schools  offered  the  IBMYP  program  at  their 
schools,  with  two  schools  planning  to  begin  the  program  at  a later  date. 

The  IBMYP  was  designed  by  the  IB  for  students  in  grades  6-10  (Peel,  1997).  The 
schools  that  have  adopted  the  IBMYP  tended  to  refer  to  themselves  as  international  rather 
than  American.  According  to  one  British  interviewee  of  the  study,  the  IBMYP  was 
particularly  popular  among  British  international  schools  worldwide:  “A  lot  were  already 
IB  diploma  schools,  and  they  were  investigating  and  realizing  it’s  such  a good 
program  the  British  schools  are  very  much  into  it.”  This  perception  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  perception  of  the  program  held  by  one  U.S.  educator  who  argued,  “Just  like  the 
old  junior  high  school  is  a watered  down  version  of  the  high  school,  the  IBMYP — maybe 
not  to  the  same  extent  is  a watered  down  version  of  the  IB.”  British  secondary  schools 
that  often  include  grades  7-12  may  make  a shift  to  a grades  6-10  program  easier  than  for 
those  based  on  a U.S.  middle  school  model  dedicated  to  maintaining  a separate  and 
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distinct  educational  program  for  grades  6-8  for  developmental  reasons  (George  and 
Alexander,  1993). 

One  reason  school  leaders  adopted  the  IBMYP  related  specifically  to  the  issue  of 

reentry  into  European  national  education  settings  or  other  international  school  middle 

level  settings.  According  to  one  such  administrator,  many  parents  and  their  children 

move  around  and  around  the  world  and  want  to  make  sure  they  fit  in  wherever  they  go  ” 

Another  participant  whose  school  had  implemented  the  IBMYP  judged  the  program  to  be 

developmentally  grounded,  hiring  only  middle  level  educators  for  the  program  “who  are 

thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  of  middle  years  students  1 Another  interviewee  saw  the 

continued  growth  of  the  IBMYP  as  inevitable: 

I m not  convinced  that  the  IB  Middle  Years  Program  completely  agrees  with  the 
NMSA,  but . the  IBMYP  will  succeed  because  it  gives  them  a commonality 
it  helps  families  make  transitions. 


One  North  American  educator  noted  the  trend  toward  more  schools  considering  the 


IBMYP  and  analyzed  the  situation  in  which  the  program  is  beginning  to  take  root: 

[An  educator]  made  a presentation  last  year  on  the  IBMYP.  For  some  reason  they 
are  growing  here.  Partly  I think  they  are  growing  in  the  absence  of  having  a clear 
understanding  of  what  a middle  school  should  be  about,  what  are  the  coat  pegs 
that  you’re  hanging  your  practices  on.  And  people  see  that  the  high  school  has  an 
IB.  They  have  a beautiful  model,  a beautiful  diagram  but  there’s  not  a lot  of 
substance.  They  are  letting  the  schools  fill  in  the  empty  spaces,  which  is 
exciting,  but  . . . 

Conversely,  one  IBMYP  advocate  found  the  IBMYP’s  lack  of  definition  quite  appealing. 
Its  value,  according  to  this  administrator,  was  as  a challenge  in  that  “it  has  obliged  all  of  us 
to  take  a critical  look  at  what  we  are  doing,  and  why  we  are  doing  it  the  way  we  are  doing 
it.  What  I like  is  that  it  is  a framework,  not  a ‘tight  corset’  that  prevents  us  from  being 


innovative  and  creative.” 
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The  structure  of  the  K-12  international  schools  that  included  a middle  level 

program  from  grades  6-8  and  a high  school  program  for  grades  9-12  presented  a 

structural  barrier  to  the  implementation  of  the  IBMYP.  Conversely,  the  K-12  structure  of 

26  of  the  participating  schools  likewise  diminished  the  ease  with  which  the  U.S.  middle 

school  concept  could  be  implemented  due  to  shared  teachers,  facilities,  and  schedule.  Yet, 

while  it  might  seem  that  supporters  of  the  IBMYP  and  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept 

were  at  odds  with  one  another,  two  administrators  actually  saw  the  IBMYP  as  a way  to 

promote  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  to  a wider  international  school  audience: 

In  high  school,  I find  that  teachers  are  stuck  on  their  own  particular  area.  We  have 
looked  at  the  IBMYP,  investigated  it  and  thought  it  might  be  a way  for  teachers  to 
see  the  advantages  of  integrating.  For  whatever  school  that  is  looking  to 
implement  that  program,  the  major  stumbling  block  is  the  high  school  I've  talked 
to  people  in  [other  cities]  ...  we  all  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

We  are  looking  at  block  scheduling,  and  particularly  a special  schedule  for  sixth 
graders.  We  re  also  moving  in  to  ninth  and  tenth  grade  incorporation  more  in  to 
the  middle  school  ideal  teaching  practices  and  perhaps  moving  some  teachers  up 
there  and  then  down  to  further  instill  the  middle  school  philosophy  into  the  early 
years  of  the  high  school. 

While  some  school  leaders  were  examining  the  IBMYP  with  an  eye  toward  future 
implementation,  a vast  majority  of  the  educators  interviewed  remained  skeptical  and  did 

not  plan  to  integrate  the  program  into  their  school  in  the  near  future.  School  leaders’ 
reasons  varied: 


We  ve  looked  at  the  IBMYP,  we  certainly  want  to  look  into  it  more.  We  feel 
however,  that  we  are  doing  a lot  of  that  already.  Adopting  it  would  put  a formal 
structure  around  it,  but  a lot  of  that  is  in  place  already. 

I ve  read  about  the  IBMYP  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  trying  to  place  a 
template  on  the  middle  school,  and  I’m  not  really  sure  if  they’ve  got  all  the  pieces 
together  yet,  so  I d rather  stick  with  the  middle  school. . . stay  with  something  I’m 
pretty  sure  will  work  and  adjust  it. 
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One  American  administrator  believed  the  gap  between  U.S.  educational  philosophy  and 
the  International  Baccalaureate  would  likely  narrow  in  the  coming  years.  The 
administrator  predicted  U.S.  curricula  would  grow  more  international  over  time,  and  that 
the  IB  Middle  Years  Program  would  move  more  fully  toward  curriculum  integration  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  administrators’  definitions  of  what  they  perceived  to  be  American 
versus  what  they  perceived  to  be  international  is  addressed  in  the  following  section. 
American  School  or  International  School*? 

This  focuses  on  whether  the  school  defined  itself  as  primarily  an  American  or  an 
international  school  and  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  played  a role  in 
this  choice.  Administrators  tended  to  describe  their  schools  as  American,  international,  or 
as  a hybrid  of  these  two  categories. 

Administrators  from  12  of  the  25  schools  that  responded  to  this  interview  question 
(48  /o)  described  their  schools  as  American,  focusing  on  the  U.S.  curriculum  as  the 
curriculum  that  parents  wanted  for  their  children.  These  12  leaders  also  focused  on  the 
high  percentage  of  American  faculty  members  at  their  schools.  One  educator  described 
his  American  school  quite  eloquently: 

Philosophically,  it’s  American.  It’s  a system  of  second  chances.  It  focuses  on  the 
whole  child,  self-esteem  issues;  it  has  a stress  on  academics  but  we  try  to  look  at  a 
lot  of  issues,  and  try  to  develop  a strong  activities  and  athletics  program.  We  have 
a no-cut  policy,  so  if  you  want  to  play,  you  play.  There’s  a strong  media  center  in 
the  library  these  are  things  that  are  typically  American,  and  not  things  found  in 
other  schools.  The  experiential  piece  is  very  American.  We’ve  had  an  occasion 
when  a Board  member  will  say,  “This  is  a place  we  could  save  some  money,”  and 
the  rest  of  the  Board  will  say,  “No,  this  is  what  distinguishes  us  from  a [host 
nation]  school.” 

Educators  in  even  the  most  American  of  schools  tended  to  hedge  a bit,  however, 
particularly  when  focusing  on  the  realities  presented  by  their  international  clientele: 
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We  principally  follow  a U.S.  curriculum  . with  international  children.  We  are 
following  an  American  curriculum  in  general. 

It  s hard  to  put  a label  on  it.  We’re  taking  a bit  from  here  and  a bit  from  there,  but 
I would  have  to  say  it’s  vastly  more  American.  I don’t  think  a European  model 
exists. 

The  whole  set  up  of  the  middle  school  and  the  ideas  that  everyone  expouses  are 
American.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  other  cultures,  they  all  make  their 
presence  felt  in  some  way. 

Many  educators  were  unwilling  to  choose,  however,  between  American  or 

international.  Nine  of  the  25  respondents  to  this  question  instead  placed  themselves  firmly 

in  between  the  two,  focusing  on  many  of  the  same  issues  mentioned  in  the  earlier  quotes: 

I would  call  us  a U.S. /International,  or  International  / U.S.  or  something  like  that. 
Our  roots  are  in  the  U.S.  educational  mentality;  however,  we  need  to  do  so  many 
things  in  order  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  international  populations  that  we  become 
international  as  well.  I think  each  school  needs  to  look  at  their  clientele,  look  at 
what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish,  and  look  at  where  they  are  trying  to  end  up, 
what  they  ve  got  to  work  with,  and  build  on  that.  That  sequencing  has  to  be  an 
integration  and  consistent  in  all  parts  of  the  school. 

I’d  say  about  50%  [U.S],  and  the  rest  come  from  the  best  of  the  best  of  other 
places.  French,  German,  it’s  eclectic.  The  textbooks  are  coming  from  the  States. 
The  specials  are  a UK  approach. 

The  American  School  model  contains  elements  we  believe  to  be  best  for  children. 

But  this  doesn’t  mean  we  are  an  American  middle  school.  You’ll  never  hear  me 
refer  to  any  program  as  “American.”  We  originally  were  the  [City]  American 
School,  a U.S.  school  with  a U.S.  curriculum  and  population.  We  found  that  if 
you  want  to  grow,  however,  you  will  need  to  internationalize  your  curriculum. 

Now  we  have  29  nationalities  represented  Our  middle  school  has  tried  to  borrow 
from  best  features  of  a variety  of  different  countries.  This  school  doesn’t  really 
feel  like  an  American  school.  It  s a hybrid  . . . the  best  of  a variety  of  influences. 

While  aspects  identified  as  examples  of  an  American  schools  included  curriculum, 

philosophy,  and  textbooks,  those  included  in  descriptions  of  international  schools  tended 

to  focus  on  the  international  school  population,  particularly  the  school  leaders’ 

responsibility  to  its  international  constituency. 
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Two  administrators  from  schools  with  few  U S.  citizens  defined  their  school 
settings  as  “bicultural.”  One  of  the  two  schools  did  not  include  the  U.S.  as  a primary 
influence: 

Primarily  [host  country],  with  an  American  curriculum.  It’s  a ‘bicultural’  school 
[Host  countryJ-American. 

It’s  [host  country]/  international.  American,  too,  but  less  than  everything  else 
though.  It’s  complicated. 

School  leaders  in  four  schools  surveyed  referred  to  their  schools  as  wholly  and 

completely  international.  One  of  the  school  leaders  focused  on  the  school’s  status  as  an 

IBMYP  school,  while  the  other  three  offered  very  different  reasons  for  their  status  as 

primarily  international.  Two  of  their  comments  are  included  below: 

International.  I'm  trying  to  bring  the  best  of  the  American.  I want  it  to  have  those 
components.  But  because  of  the  nationalities,  language  is  a big  component  that 
t e American  systems  don’t  have.  I’d  like  to  do  more  exploratory  offerings  but 
there  just  aren’t  enough  hours  in  the  day.  But  it’s  definitely  international. 

Primarily  international.  And  I really  want  the  letter  “i”  to  be  standing  out  there.  It 
means  more  outreach,  it  means  more  involvement  of  our  teachers  in  other  middle 
years  schools;  bringing  other  middle  years  teachers  to  talk  to  our  teachers  in  the 

classroom  setting;  I want  to  see  about  increasing  our  professional  development 
funding. 

One  of  the  two  administrators  quoted  above  expressed  a goal  of  developing  a 
multicultural/multinational  staff  to  facilitate  the  types  of  educational  conversations  that  he 
viewed  to  be  a fundamental  characteristic  of  a vibrant  and  healthy  international  school.  In 
general,  however,  distinctions  between  American  and  international  influences  were 
difficult  for  many  administrators.  One  school  leader  explained,  “We  belonged  to  the 
European  League  for  a while.  They  felt  that  the  American  concept  of  middle  school  was 
more  advanced  and  had  more  to  offer  than  their  European  counterparts.  But  I don’t  know 
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what  an  international  middle  school  looks  like.”  The  lack  of  concrete  definitions  of  U S. 
and  international  middle  level  educational  practice  was  evident,  with  many  middle  grades 
leaders  lacking  clarity  regarding  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  both  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  at  the  IBMYP.  Many  administrators  did  agree,  however,  that  their  job 
was  to  orchestrate  the  development  of  a middle  grades  program  that  integrated  the  best 
and  most  appropriate  elements  of  middle  grades  practices  from  the  U.S.  with  best 
practices  from  other  national  and  international  systems. 

Shared  Vision 

According  to  one  international  school  administrator,  “We’re  all  heading  in  the  right 

direction  . where  we  are  always  disagreeing  is  how  we  get  there.”  A key  aspect  of  the 

U.S.  international  middle  school  is  the  development  of  a shared  vision  of  where  educators 

would  like  to  go  and  how  they  would  like  to  get  there.  One  interview  question  related 

specifically  to  shared  vision,  principally  whether  or  not  one  existed  at  the  school’s  middle 

level,  and,  if  it  did  exist,  ways  in  which  it  was  articulated. 

Five  of  1 5 educators  who  responded  to  this  interview  question  reported  that  their 

vision  was  driven  by  the  school  leadership.  Four  of  these  leaders  explained  their  roles. 

It  was  me.  The  director  asked  me  to  develop  a middle  school  ...  I did  it. 

I ve  got  a wonderful  faculty  that  will  go  along  with  whatever  I propose. 

The  faculty  are  quite  excited  about  the  work  they  are  doing.  [The  middle  level 
principal]  is  leading  the  charge,  but  is  not  a one-man  band  at  all.  He  is  certainly 
well-supported  in  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

As  a new  director,  I m trying  to  redirect  the  school  in  ways  that  haven’t  been  done 
in  recent  years. 

In  most  cases  of  leader-driven  development  of  a school  vision,  however,  the  top-down 
articulation  ot  the  vision  was  tempered,  and  participation  was  pursued  by  the 
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administrators.  One  of  the  strategies  used  by  administrators  to  cultivate  a shared  vision  in 
the  middle  grades  was  to  write  articles  for  weekly  bulletins  or  in  parent  publications. 

Four  of  those  interviewed  described  a vision  that  was  administrator-led,  but  that 
was  mainly  forged  through  committee  work  that  included  faculty  representation.  In  one 
example,  an  interviewee  highlighted  the  team  leaders’  central  role  at  a school  as  vision- 
builders  of  the  middle  school  who  made  the  important  decisions  at  the  grade  level:  “They 
decide  the  schedules,  how  they’re  going  to  use  the  time,  matters  of  curriculum  and 
implementation.” 

Educators  in  three  of  the  schools  were  dedicated  to  a vision  that  aligned  itself  to 
research  and/or  included  teacher  training  initiatives  from  experts  in  the  U.S.  For  example, 
one  school  administrator  explained  that,  “What  we’ve  been  doing  is  looking  at  the 
research  in  middle  level  education.  We  follow  the  ‘This  We  Believe’  statement  from  the 
NMSA  and  other  middle  school  research.” 

A few  administrators  took  time  to  work  with  faculty  members  on  “participatory 
government,  goal-setting,  decision  making. . teamwork  as  a faculty.”  Other  shared  visions 
were,  at  least  in  one  case,  devised  by  faculty,  and  then  gone  through  by  parents  and 
students.  Parents  were  invited  to  participate  in  workshops  with  U.S.  consultants  and 
researchers  offered  at  one  participating  school.  This  same  school  also  made  a point  of 
inviting  parents  that  they  knew  held  views  contrary  to  those  that  the  school  administrators 
embraced,  such  as  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept,  in  order  to  include  all  voices  inside 
rather  than  having  these  views  be  voiced  outside  of  the  school.  Only  one  educator 
focused  on  the  inclusion  of  students  in  the  visioning  process  at  the  school: 
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The  teachers  are  obviously  engaged  in  the  decision  making  process. 

So  in  terms  of  decision  makers,  the  kids  are  decision  makers,  the  teachers  are 
decision  makers,  everybody  sort  of  gets  engaged  in  the  process  We  like  it  like 
that. 

Characteristics  of  shared  vision  were  multiple,  but  many  of  them  centered  around 

the  importance  of  “kid-centered”  or  needs-centered  activities.  Educators  focused  on  such 

needs  such  as  the  social,  emotional,  physical,  and  academic,  and  environmental  needs  of 

students.  We  have  a developing  middle  school  philosophy.”  According  to  another 

respondent,  “Middle  schools  should  have  a program  with  skill  development  appropriate 

for  very  concrete  to  abstract  reasoners  ...  a program  where  they  begin  to  learn  to  work 

with  others.  Another  school  focused  on  creating  a sense  of  belonging  among  students 

and  facilitating  a sense  among  students  that  “ they  are  good  at  something,  be  it  math, 

sculpture,  cello.  . We  want  to  build-up  their  self-confidence  and  give  them  a sense 

that  they  are  a part  of  something  bigger  than  themselves  or  their  peer  group.” 

In  other  cases,  the  needs  of  the  host  country  population  were  central,  which  in  some  cases 

required  offering  accelerated  subjects  in  middle  school  to  allow  students  a better  chance  to 

succeed  on  national  college  entrance  examinations.  One  administrator’s  words  illustrated 

the  struggle  faced  by  members  of  one  such  school  community: 

We  are  trying  to  develop  a middle  school  that  integrates  two  systems — the 
American  and  [host  country]  system — so  that  we  can  prepare  kids  for  the  [host 
country]  high  school  without  losing  the  kind  of  international  education  and 
development  of  the  total  person.  This  is  being  developed  in  our  school,  the 
holistic  approach  to  education.  We  are  trying  to  make  them  non-conflicting  It’s  a 
juggle,  but  it’s  very  important.  We  have  to  keep  the  [host  country]  high  school  in 
mind,  but  also  the  whole  person  approach  that  is  very  motivating  for  the  kids. 

Five  of  the  school  leaders  focused  on  aspects  of  the  curriculum  as  key  tenets  of 

their  shared  vision,  including  efforts  to  move  forward  with  interdisciplinary  and  thematic 

teaching.  The  middle  school  structure,  including  such  aspects  as  block  scheduling  and 
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teaming  received  primacy  among  five  administrators’  schools,  and  the  development  of  a 

middle  school  identity  and  community  received  mention  as  well 

Three  administrators  articulated  reasons  that  implementation  of  the  shared  vision 

was  threatened  at  their  schools.  One  school  leader  said  that  their  beliefs  were  exemplary, 

but  their  actions  “don’t  always  lend  themselves  to  support  those  beliefs.”  Another 

interviewee  cited  the  problem  of  the  vision  not  necessarily  being  well-understood,  an  issue 

that  has  been  explored  in  this  study.  The  rapid  pace  of  teacher  turnover  at  schools  was  the 

third  issue  raised  by  an  administrative  participants.  As  one  leader  explained. 

The  faculty  wants  to  have  a clear  vision  and  I find  it  interesting  that  they  don’t. 

One  thing  that  happens  in  international  education  is  that  there’s  quite  a bit  of 
teacher  turnover  of  students  and  personnel,  namely  teachers.  And  to  make  a vision 
of  any  value,  you  end  up  reviewing  it  and  restating  it  and  promoting  it.  Naturally, 
open  communication  among  faculty  needs  continual  work,  and  that  comes  mainly 
from  trust  issues. 

The  above  quote  detailed  one  situation  where  a high  level  of  teacher  turnover  and  the  long 
process  of  designing  and  implementing  a shared  vision  hampered  a staffs  ability  to 
develop  a sense  of  trust  and  rapport.  The  issue  of  teacher  turnover  will  be  analyzed  in 
more  depth  as  part  of  an  analysis  of  a separate  research  question  later  in  the  chapter. 

Other  obstacles  to  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  mentioned  by 
respondents  included  faculty  members  that  did  not  understand  the  need  to  alter  the  status- 
quo,  judging  that  change  was  occurring  too  quickly  or  to  a greater  extent  than  they  felt 
was  necessary.  “Why  change?”  was  the  refrain  that  a number  of  administrators  often 
heard  and  often  reported  in  the  interviews.  Parents’  perspectives  clouded  shared  vision  in 
three  separate  cases,  and  the  fact  that  the  vision  was  difficult  to  integrate  with  local 
realities  challenged  the  effectiveness  of  two  vision-building  efforts  in  two  separate  schools. 


Student-Centered  vs.  Subject-Centered  Education 
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Educational  leaders  were  also  asked  whether  their  middle  grades  staff  and  middle 
level  philosophy  could  be  best  characterized  as  student-centered  or  subject-centered,  and 
how  they  defined  these  conceptions.  Administrators’  responses  often  framed  the  question 
as  a distinction  related  to  a curriculum  focused  on  academics  compared  to  a curriculum 
that  gave  primacy  to  other  aspects  of  student  development.  Given  this  understanding  of 

the  question,  school  leaders  often  turned  to  high  school  influences  and  parent  influences  in 
their  responses. 

Just  as  many  administrators  chose  to  avoid  the  American-international  distinction 
by  choosing  a hybrid,  administrators  similarly  sought  to  forge  a middle  ground  in  response 
to  this  question  as  well.  Eleven  administrators  responded  by  saying  that  their  school  was 
either  both  student-centered  and  subject-centered  or  “half-and-half.”  Five  of  these  school 
leaders  claimed  that  the  delineation  depended  on  individual  teachers.  Ten  of  the 

administrators  did,  however,  describe  their  middle  grades  program  as  student-centered,  or 
becoming  student-centered. 

Among  the  10  who  described  their  middle  level  as  student-centered,  there  was 
rarely  a response  without  a caveat.  Administrators  often  offered  a clause  that  explained 
that  there  were  one  or  two  members  of  the  staff  who  were  subject-centered,  while  a 
strong  majority  were  student-centered: 

Ed  say  that  80%  of  teachers  are  student-centered,  and  20%  are  subject-centered. 

I thmk  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  people,  they  are  student-centered.  We 
have  30  faculty  who  work  in  our  middle  school,  nine  of  whom  are  full-time  middle 
school  people,  and  the  others  are  shared  with  the  elementary  and  high  school, 
hose  teachers  who  work  across  the  schools  really  struggle  with  an  allegiance 
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A few  leaders  offered  examples  of  ways  their  school  settings  were  student-centered: 

Very  much  student-centered.  What  you  see  when  you  walk  into  classes  . . . you 
notice  science  lab  students  working  on  the  circuit  boards,  groups  of  students 
clustered  around  ...  the  teacher  is  in  the  background  and  available  as  needed. 

You  don’t  have  the  “sage  on  the  stage.” 

While  one  educator  argued  that  “In  a middle  school,  you  can’t  be  subject-centered,”  other 

educators  seem  to  be  saying  that  even  with  up  to  20%  of  the  staff  subject-oriented,  they 

can  still  define  their  middle  grades  program  as  student-centered. 

A small  group  of  middle  grades  settings  were,  according  to  administrators,  in  the 

process  of  becoming  student-centered.  At  one  school,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  teachers  to 

move  in  this  direction,  and  the  school  community  was  not  yet  student-centered  because 

they  were  “trying  to  cope  at  the  moment.”  Another  respondent  reiterated  that  the  middle 

school  arrangement  was  quite  new  at  the  school;  they  “are  really  trying  to  meet  the 

students’  needs.  It’ll  take  quite  a bit  of  time  for  all  the  teachers  to  come  along.”  One 

administrator  discussed  the  situation  at  some  length: 

This  has  been  an  ongoing  process  of  moving  away  from  being  subject-centered  to 
being  student-centered.  We  have  teams  at  every  grade  level,  and  the  focus  in  the 
team  is  on  the  student  and  the  development  of  a program  for  that  grade  level  that 
is  student-friendly  and  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  departments. 

Another  administrator  described  her  middle  school  as  both  student-centered  and  subject- 

area  focused.  She  developed  a metaphor  to  illustrate  her  perspective: 

At  the  middle  level,  I believe  in  looking  at  the  organization  of  the  adults  in  two 
ways:  I call  it  the  “warp”  and  the  “woof.”  We  have  grade-level  teams  and 
discipline  teams.  I do  it  both  ways  and  they  intersect.  In  weaving,  in  order  to 
make  a strong  garment,  some  threads  go  this  way,  and  others  go  this  way.  And 
so,  we  meet  as  team  leaders  once  a week,  but  we  meet  once  a month  as  a 
discipline  and  we  are  working  on  the  articulation  and  the  mapping  the  curriculum. 

As  stated  earlier,  there  were  a number  of  school  leaders  uncomfortable  with  describing 

their  middle  level  program  as  either  student-centered  or  subject-centered.  There  were 
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some  who  argue  that  “If  it  is  possible  to  say  both,  it  is.”  The  group  that  straddled  the 

fence  regarding  this  issue  explained  their  position  in  various  ways,  with  those  quoted 

below  judging  the  position  to  be  an  essentially  healthy  one: 

There  is  a nice  blend.  We  have  not  created  a 'structure  of  program'  that  cultivates 
a student-centered  approach,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  small  enough  classes, 
and  the  tutorial  times,  when  we  can  touch  base  with  the  child’s  needs  and  meet 
there  where  they  are  outside  of  the  context  of  the  class.  It’s  a good  mix  at  this 
point. 

I can’t  make  that  distinction.  I think  it’s  both.  I think  that  we’re  student 
advocates  really — all  teachers — but  we  are  all  subject-oriented.  It  depends  on  the 
teacher,  but  it’s  still  there.  I’ll  have  to  admit  that.  Yeah,  but  it’s  half  and  half. 

Some,  however,  found  the  split  between  subject  and  student-centered  perspectives 

representative  of  deeper  philosophical  differences  present  at  the  school: 

It  s hard  at  our  school.  I don’t  want  to  say  one  or  the  other.  We  lean  toward  the 
more  academic.  We  go  back  and  forth  all  the  time.  We  try  to  take  the  road  in  the 
middle.  I hate  to  infer  we  are  not-student-centered,  but  we  are  a college-prep 
school.  We’re  not  just  a feel  good  place. 

Don’t  know.  I think  it  depends  on  the  individual.  At  the  middle  level  I think  we 
are  student-centered  vs.  the  strong  exam  feel  beginning  in  grade  nine.  But  it  does 
vary  a lot. 

Hmmm.  I would  say  it  is  students  that  are  definitely  our  first  concern.  But,  again, 
since  we  have  all  of  these  exams  because  of  [host  country]  exams,  the  performance 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year. . . we  put  a lot  of  importance  on  the  subject. 

For  one  educator,  host  country  faculty  members’  educational  philosophies  were  the 

fundamental  factors  determining  the  school’s  student  or  subject-centered  status: 

I do  feel  there  is  a tension  of  whether  a curriculum  ought  to  be  child-centered  or 
content-driven.  We  have  some  . . . faculty  who  are  there  as  tutors,  and  direct 
instruction  and  cooperative  learning  are  less  of  a model.  We  have  a variety  of 
teaching  and  instructional  strategies. 

The  issue  of  academic  needs  versus  developmental  needs  was  present  at  other 
points  of  the  interview  from  which  the  above  quote  was  taken,  not  surprising  considering 
that  this  school  and  others  often  shared  facilities,  administration,  and  teachers  with  an 
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often-rigorous  high  school.  The  following  comments  framed  this  split  differently, 

however,  suggesting  that  the  faculty  divide  on  this  issue  was  representative  of  an 

individualistic  rather  than  collaborative  professional  culture  at  the  middle  level: 

I 11  bet  that  s a 50-50  split.  I think  it’s  just  a matter  of  philosophy  and  attitude. 
We  have  a lot  of  the  “me”  attitude,  the  adult  “me  ” And  it  should  be  a “we” 
attitude. 

I think  they  are  a mix.  They’re  mainly  interested  in  their  own  subject,  but 
interested  in  getting  together  with  teachers  of  other  subjects  to  come  up  with 
programs  that  combine  the  two  or  three  areas.  We  have  to  do  this  in  a more 
concrete  manner. 

There  were  five  administrators  who  viewed  their  middle  grades  programs  as 
essentially  subject-centered.  One  credited  the  school  schedule  for  this,  while  another 
argued  that  middle  and  high  schools  that  were  subject-centered  still  provided  students  a 
great  deal  of  individual  attention.  Another  said  that  while  they  were  currently  a subject- 


centered  middle  school,  the  teachers  were  taking  measures  to  become  more  student- 
centered.  One  administrator  focused  on  teachers  as  the  fundamental  reason  for  describing 
the  school  as  subject-centered: 

There  are  very  few  that  have  a student-centered  approach  to  their  teaching  and 
learning.  And  a lot  of  them  are  still  very  driven  by  “I  must  finish  the  course.”  I 
hear  that  from  so  many  of  them  and  they’re  concerned  [that]  ...  if  they  don’t  do 
that,  they  feel  they  haven’t  achieved  their  goals  or  aims. 


The  teachers  at  the  school  described  in  the  above  quote  were  predominantly  Americans 
who  had  been  in  the  school  many  years.  The  administrator  believed  that  they  aligned 
themselves  with  the  U.S.  junior  high  school  model  rather  than  the  U.S.  middle  school 
concept.  Indeed,  whether  the  teachers  were  American,  British,  or  from  another  part  of  the 
world,  middle  grades  programs  tended  to  be  more  subject-centered  when  teachers  from 
the  high  school  or  pressures  from  the  high  school  influenced  the  middle  level  environment. 


The  follow  section  will  specifically  focus  on  the  role  of  parents  as  a potential  source  for 
the  development  of  subject-orientation  and  academic  pressure. 

Parental  Expectations 

As  noted  in  a previous  section,  administrators  believed  that  parents  were  often  in 
need  of  convincing  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  US.  middle  school  concept. 
Respondents  consistently  found  that  their  schools’  parent  populations  included  high 
achieving  parents  engaged  in  successful  careers  that  they  generally  attained  through 
successful  educational  experiences: 

Our  parents  have  high  expectations  of  their  students,  and  they’re  all  very 
successful  adults  and  consequently  want  their  children  to  be  successful  as  well. 

Ninety-nine  percent  come  from  intact  families.  College  educated  parents. 
Husbands  and  wives  are  involved  in  corporate  management,  embassy  work 
They  focus  on  high  academic  achievement. 

This  section  addresses  the  nexus  of  parental  expectation  and  cultural  and/or  national 

background,  first  examining  comments  from  administrators  regarding  parental 

expectations.  Educators  often  commented  on  the  difficulty  in  addressing  the  plethora  of 

parental  expectations  for  their  children’s  education: 

There  are  a large  number  of  parents  that  don’t  really  understand  what  is  going  on 
at  the  school.  They’ve  been  educated  in  a “foreign”  system  that  is  quite  different 
in  all  cases,  so  they  don’t  really  appreciate  what  we  are  doing. 

There  are  about  36  different  sets  of  expectations  . . . one  for  every  child. 

According  to  one  administrator,  compromise  was  a tool  of  necessity  when  a school’s 

population  included  representatives  from  a multitude  of  different  nationalities:  “With  50 

different  nationalities,  they  have  different  expectations.  We  take  the  middle  ground,  and 

realize  we  can’t  please  everyone.” 
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Parents  with  High  Academic  Expectations 

One  aspect  that  administrators  consistently  reported  was  the  high  expectations  of 
parents  at  their  school.  Nearly  all  parents  had  high  expectations  for  the  school  and  for 
their  children,  but  the  specific  domains  in  which  these  expectations  exist  varied 
significantly.  The  following  comments  document  expectations  of  parents  that  focus  on 
academics. 

Interviewees  related  a number  of  examples  of  parents  placing  pressure  on  their 

children  in  the  academic  realm.  Occasionally,  school  officials  would  ask  parents  not  to 

place  severe  academic  pressure  on  their  middle  grades  children: 

Parents  have  high  expectations.  They  put  a lot  of  pressure  on  the  kids.  I’m 
generalizing,  but  there  are  some  that  don’t  really  care  if  the  kid  learns  the  material, 
they  care  about  what  grade  they  get.  So  they  give  them  a lot  of  help  at  home. 

They  are  really  focused  on  content,  and  that’s  an  obstacle  to  overcome 

We  have  a number  of  Far  Eastern  students  whose  parents  want  academic  results. 
We  find  we  have  to  ask  some  of  the  parents  of  the  Far  Eastern  students  not  to 
pressure  their  children  so  much  academically.  Grading  . . some  parents  take  this 
very  seriously. 

The  expectations  of  our  school  are  very  high.  If  there  was  a tracking  system  [in 
the  country],  the  students  would  all  be  on  the  highest  track.  Parents’  expectations 
are  very  high,  very  high.  [They  want]  90%  grades  and  demand  a lot  from  the 
students  at  the  school. 

Two  of  the  educators  noted  parental  concerns  regarding  their  schools’  math  programs: 

We  have  kids  that  come  from  40  different  countries.  There  are  a few  parents  who 
are  quizzical  about  the  advanced  mathematics  group. 

In  the  middle  school,  the  parents  want  to  see  progress,  and  tend  to  be  highly 
critical  that  the  middle  school  math  program  doesn’t  seem  to  be  accelerated  as 
there  are  in  [host  country]  schools.  That’s  one  of  the  areas  that  we  will  try  to  deal 
with. 

There  were,  however,  school  leaders  who  reported  that  for  a number  of  parents, 
high  expectations  often  included  a well-rounded  educational  program  of  which  academics 
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was  only  a part.  As  one  administrator  related,  “Our  parents  want  everything:  high 

academic  standards  and  happy  children.”  Indeed,  a variety  of  school  leaders  painted 

portraits  of  parental  perspectives  that  included  expectations  of  schools’  middle  grades 

program  that  were  broader  in  scope  and  less  academic  in  nature: 

I do  think  they  have  high  expectations,  but  I don’t  think  it’s  limited  to  academics. 
They  have  high  expectations  related  to  the  development  of  their  kid,  so  it  could 
come  in  the  form  of  “You  should  do  more  sports  . . . more  music  and  art,”  or 
‘Why  can’t  you  provide  more  exploration  time  because  my  kid  is  taking  another 
language?”  They  want  high  achieving  kids,  high  achieving  in  terms  of  personal 
self,  whatever  that  is.  And  of  course  there’s  always  the  element,  “our  kids  are 
going  to  go  to  college,  so  ...  “ 

Parental  expectations  of  what  we  offer  include  a caring  program,  and  a strong 
academic  program.  When  it’s  their  kid  that’s  guilty  of  a lack  of  respect  for  others, 
it  s “Yes,  but  kids  will  be  kids,”  and  we  say,  “Yes,  but  we  expect  our  kids  not  to 
harass  other  kids!” 


Most  parents  want  their  kids  to  have  a nurturing  environment,  and  they  want  their 
kids  to  be  academically  challenged.  Period.  My  job  is  to  assure  them  of  that  . 
systematically. 

They  want  strong  academics,  there’s  no  doubt  about  it.  But  they  want  advisor- 
advisee,  they  want  an  effective  school.  Most  parents  . . . realize  that  these  kids 
need  to  do  other  things.  They  realize  that.  It’s  an  age  when  children  are  very 
creative.  But  you  can  not  ignore  the  academics.  . . . They  need  to  learn  and  are 
willing  to  learn,  and  why  not  give  them  the  challenge? 

It  s an  academically-oriented  school,  so  the  parents  do  want  a good  academic 
program.  But  at  the  same  time  they  can  push  on  that  because  they  know  they  have 
the  other  . . . they  know  that  their  children  are  being  cared  for.  They  know  they  are 
getting  the  activities  and  the  exposure  to  different  areas  and  curricular  life  through 
the  exploratories  and  the  electives  they  can  sign  up  for  So  they  can  afford  to  have 
time  to  worry  about  their  kids'  academic  performance. 

According  to  one  educator,  some  parents  were  puzzled  by  the  middle  grades  program  that 

was  offered  at  the  school,  but  generally  agreed  to  its  value: 

They  don  t really  understand  what  we  are  doing,  but  they  do  tend  to  have  working 
knowledge  of  the  fact  we  are  dedicated  to  kids  learning  through  discovery  method 
and  methods  that  promote  thinking  skills. 
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Whether  such  parent  knowledge  noted  in  the  above  quote  was  arrived  at  through 
“parent  education”  as  one  educator  deemed  necessary,  parents’  definitions  of  effective 
middle  grades  programs  were,  in  many  cases,  age  appropriate  and  directed  toward 
meeting  a variety  of  student  needs.  There  was  little  evidence,  then,  to  suggest  that  parents 
played  a fundamental  role  in  a middle  grades  program  being  more  student-centered  or 
subject-centered.  The  question  remained,  however,  whether  or  not  parental  expectations 
could  be  compared  along  cultural  or  national  lines.  An  exploration  of  this  issue  occurs  in 
the  discussion  of  research  question  three  later  in  this  chapter. 

Summary  for  Research  Question  One 

The  above  sections  offered  a description  of  the  complex  natures  of  the  American 
international  schools.  There  were  clearly  factors  that  moved  some  educators  toward 
subject-centered  activities  and  some  toward  student-centered  initiatives.  There  were  some 
settings  where  leaders  would  lay  out  a vision  and  the  staff  members  agreed  to  it,  while 
other  schools  were  characterized  by  teachers  who  worked  together  to  forge  and 
implement  a shared  vision.  In  other  cases,  faculty  divisions,  teacher  turnover,  alternate 
parental  perspectives  and  unique  host  country  realities  were  but  some  of  the  challenges  to 
the  implementation  of  a shared  vision.  A majority  of  issues  and  concerns  raised  by 
administrators  were  shared  by  school  leaders  regardless  of  school  size  or  the  diversity  of 
the  student  population. 

The  perspectives  of  many  school  leaders  who  were  surveyed  aligned  in  many  ways 
with  the  perspectives  of  school  leaders  in  the  U.S.  struggling  to  implement  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept.  International  school  administrators’  efforts  to  address  the  needs  of 
adolescents  were  often  compromised  by  a number  of  factors.  The  following  section 
examines  administrators’  perceptions  regarding  specific  efforts  to  apply  aspects  of  the 
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U.S.  middle  school  to  European  regional  settings.  The  discussion  of  findings  related  to 
the  second  research  question  focuses  on  specific  aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  model 
and  its  presence  in  international  schools  included  in  the  study.  The  section  also  addresses 
issues  such  as  middle  school/high  school  relationship  in  a K- 12  school,  teacher  turnover, 
and  the  role  of  the  schedule  in  these  schools.  The  discussion  of  research  question  two 
closes  with  an  examination  of  definitions  of  multicultural  education,  citizenship,  and 
community  and  their  role  in  middle  grades  curriculum  choices  in  these  schools. 

Discussion  of  Research  Question  Two 

To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators  agree 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  to  their  school 
settings? 

Responses  to  the  first  research  question  suggested  that  the  perception  of  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept  among  international  school’s  middle  level  educators  overlapped 
with  perceptions  of  what  constituted  a solid  middle  level  program  held  by  advocates  of  the 
U.S.  middle  school  model.  Some  administrators  in  international  schools  in  the  European 
region  have  implemented  or  are  in  the  process  of  implementing  strategies  and  practices 
that  form  part  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  Some, 
such  as  the  use  of  teacher-led  advisory  groups  and  a broad  range  of  exploratory  subjects 
and  extracurricular  activities,  have  been  in  place  in  European  international  schools  for 
quite  a while  (McEwin  & Waggoner,  1992),  and  have  remained  strong  features  of  the 
schools.  The  status  of  other  characteristics  of  middle  grades  programs  in  U.S. -style 
international  schools  throughout  Europe  is  far  less  clear. 

Thus,  while  the  first  research  question  revolved  around  the  issue  of  the  relevance 
and  desirability  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  international  school  settings  in  the 
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European  region,  a discussion  of  second  research  question  examines  the  applicability  or 
feasibility  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  at  their  schools.  More  specifically,  the 
discussion  of  the  second  research  question  addresses  the  question  of  which  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  middle  school  model  and  U.S.  best  practices  have  administrators  in  the  region  been 
dedicated  to  implementing  in  their  schools?  Information  from  interviews  was  used 
throughout  this  section  as  documentation  of  administrators’  perspectives  on  issues  such  as 
shared  decision  making,  scheduling,  and  the  incorporation  of  multicultural  educational 
practices.  Throughout  the  section,  however,  particular  attention  is  focused  on  U.S. 
middle  school  practices  and  the  extent  to  which  they  exist  in  international  school  settings. 
Exploratory  Subjects  and  Extracurricular  Activities 

An  extensive  exploratory  program  and  extracurricular  program  are  both  widely- 
agreed-upon  fundamental  aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  Since  McEwin  and 
Waggoner’s  (1992)  study  of  international  middle  grades  programs  in  Europe,  a significant 
percentage  increase  in  exploratory  and  extracurricular  areas  was  reported.  For  example, 
while  between  71%  and  76%  of  students  (depending  on  grade  level)  participated  in 
intramural  sports  in  1992,  leaders  from  every  participating  school  (100%)  reported  middle 
grades  intramural  sports  activities.  There  was  some  reticence  on  the  part  of  some  school 
administrators  to  send  middle  school  students — particularly  fifth  graders — to 
interscholastic  sporting  events.  Involvement  in  student  publications  rose  from  an  average 
of  45%  for  grades  6-8  to  an  average  of  72%  for  the  same  grade  range.  A middle  school 
student  council  was  in  place  in  all  but  two  of  the  27  schools  surveyed  in  1998  (94%).  This 
is  a 3 1%  rise  from  the  average  of  63%  of  the  schools  surveyed  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner 
(1992)  that  reported  the  existence  of  a student  council  for  grades  6-8  (see  Table  7). 
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Table  7 

Percentage  of  Selected  Middle  Grades  6-8  Exploratory  and  Extracurricular  Programs 


Activity 

(1992) 

(1998) 

Intramural  Sports 

76 

100 

Publications  (newspaper,  yearbook) 

45 

72 

Middle  Grades  Student  Council 

63 

94 

While  primacy  placed  upon  extracurricular  activities  was  reported  to  have  been  a relative 
strength  of  international  schools  in  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  (1992)  findings,  such 
activities  have  become  even  more  prevalent  in  international  school  programs  in  1998.  The 
schools  consistently  featured  a wide  variety  of  extracurricular  alternatives,  often 
incorporating  these  activities  into  the  school  curriculum.  Twelve  of  28  (43%)  schools 
featured  interest  classes  and/or  mini-course  programs.  A majority  of  these  programs 
changed  quarterly,  involved  student  choice,  and  were  designed  with  student  interests  in 
mind.  Furthermore,  data  related  to  parent  perceptions  in  the  discussion  of  the  first 
research  question  suggested  that  parents  were  not  only  becoming  sensitized  to  the  value  of 
such  exploratory  offerings,  but  that  they  were  beginning  to  request  them. 

Instructional  Plans  and  Interdisciplinary  Team  Organization 

Survey  responses  offered  evidence  that  academic  discipline-based,  departmental 
instruction  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  U.S. -based  international  school  middle 
grades  programs.  Departmental  instruction  was  defined  in  the  questionnaire  as  “different 
class  and  teacher  for  each  subject.”  Twelve  of  the  27  educators  noted  that  their  school 
featured  departmental  instruction  across  all  grade  levels  of  the  middle  school.  Six  more 
school  leaders  described  the  existence  of  a departmental  structure  in  each  of  the  core  areas 
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at  their  schools,  although  one  school  reported  departmentalization  in  the  sciences  only. 
Based  on  this  information,  it  was  inferred  that  19  of  the  27  schools  maintained  some 
departmental  instructional  plan  in  their  middle  grades  program. 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  stressed  the  significance  of  ITO  and 
interdisciplinary  activities,  explaining,  “These  kind  of  organizational  plans  allow  and 
encourage  the  development  of  highly  successful  programs  for  young  adolescents  while 
more  rigid  plans  often  serve  as  roadblocks  to  success”  (p.43).  They  found,  however,  in 
their  research  that  only  20%  of  DoDDS  and  International  schools  utilized 
interdisciplinary  team  organization  plans  at  any  selected  grade  level”  (McEwin  & 
Waggoner,  1992,  p.43). 

In  the  current  study,  seventeen  schools  reported  the  existence  of  team  leaders, 
suggesting  that  some  form  of  teaming  is  occurring  at  1 7 of  the  28  schools  where  teachers 
responded  to  the  study.  For  at  least  two  of  these  administrators,  however,  the  term  “team 
leader  was  a rather  nebulous  term,  used  by  one  administrator  interchangeably  with  the 
term  departmental  leader.  While  eight  of  these  team  leaders  were  appointed  by  the 
principal  or  director,  four  emerged  informally,  and  only  two  were  elected  by  team 
members.  Two  schools  featured  a rotating  team  leader  system.  While  teaming  was  not 
uncommon  in  these  middle  school  settings,  when  asked  the  approximate  percentage  of 
interdisciplinary  instruction  in  their  middle  level  program,  administrators  reported  that  a 

majority  (18  of  26  respondents)  of  the  schools  featured  interdisciplinary  instruction  less 
than  20%  of  the  time  (see  Table  8). 

Interdisciplinary  Instruction 

Interdisciplinary  instruction  was  defined  as  two  or  more  teachers  working  together 
with  the  same  students  in  two  or  more  of  the  same  subjects.  According  to  questionnaire 
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Table  8 

Percentage  of  Interdisciplinary  Instructional  Time  in  Surveyed  Middle  Grades  Programs 


Instructional  percentage 

Number  of  schools 

Percentage  of  schools 

1-20% 

18.5 

71% 

21-40% 

5.5 

21% 

41-60% 

1 

4% 

61-80% 

1 

4% 

81-100% 

0 

0% 

no  response 

2 

8% 

data,  nine  of  the  27  schools  (33%)  stated  that  interdisciplinary  instruction  consistently 
took  place  at  some  level  among  all  four  core  subject  areas:  math,  social  studies,  science, 
and  language  arts.  Six  more  schools  highlighted  interdisciplinary  activities  occurring 
between  social  studies  and  language  arts,  and  two  schools  focused  on  math-science 
interconnections.  Overall,  15  schools  (55.6%),  or  a majority  of  the  schools  that 
responded,  featured  interdisciplinary  activities  at  the  middle  level.  One  educator  noted 
that  a misunderstanding  of  the  term  “interdisciplinary”  existed  among  international 
educators: 

Interdisciplinary  . there  is  a pretty  limited  understanding  of  this.  They  think  that 
two  teachers  occasionally  getting  together  a few  times  during  the  year  is 
interdisciplinary  teaching.  I’ve  never  seen  them  consider  what  a theme  or  issue 
relevant  to  middle  schools  would  be. 

Another  participant  agreed,  stating,  “There  are  a few  who  don’t  really  get  what  an 
interdisciplinary  unit  is.” 

While  71%  of  educators  reported  that  interdisciplinary  educational  activity 
represented  approximately  1-20%  of  all  curriculum  events,  seven  school  leaders  did. 
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however,  estimate  that  that  their  schools  featured  over  20%  of  instruction  that  was 
interdisciplinary,  with  one  estimating  the  percentage  of  interdisciplinary  instruction 
between  60-80%.  These  results  suggest  that  while  interdisciplinary  team  organization  has 
not  become  commonplace  among  middle  grades  in  international  schools  in  the  European 
region,  there  was  an  increase  in  interdisciplinary  activity  in  these  international  school 
middle  grades  programs  since  1992.  Nevertheless,  despite  administrators  from  seventeen 
schools  reporting  the  existence  of  team  leaders  in  their  middle  level  programs,  there  was 
little  firm  evidence  to  suggest  that  more  than  seven  of  these  schools  featured  high  levels  of 
interdisciplinary  team  structure.  In  the  words  of  one  administrator,  “Do  we  have  full 
teaming?  No.  We  are  departmentalized  due  to  the  high  school.”  Only  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  schools  surveyed  have  fully  integrated  ITO — what  George  and  Alexander 
(1993)  have  determined  to  be  the  central  tenet  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept — into 
their  middle  level  programs. 

Advisor-Advisee  Periods  and  Homeroom 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  found  that  a consistent  strength  of  American 
international  schools  throughout  the  European  region  was  their  commitment  to  strong 
teacher-based  advisory  programs.  Indeed,  six  years  later,  homerooms  and  advisory 
periods  have  become  a standard  feature  of  many  international  school  middle  grades 
programs.  Twenty-four  of  the  28  schools  (85.7%)  have  scheduled  advisory  periods 
and/or  home  base  meetings  across  the  entire  middle  level.  Based  on  data  regarding  the 
number  of  group  meetings  each  week  and  the  length  of  each  meeting,  it  was  noted  that  22 
of  these  28  schools  (78.6%)  featured  advisory  programs,  with  all  but  two  of  these  meeting 
for  between  30  and  50  minutes  per  session.  This  percentage  was  quite  similar  to  McEwin 
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and  Waggoner’s  (1992)  data  in  which  72%  of  schools  in  their  study  featured 
advisory/home  base  programs,  80%  of  which  reporting  to  have  met  on  a regular  basis.  In 
the  current  study,  home  base  programs  tended  to  meet  daily,  while  teacher-based  advisory 
groups  met  anywhere  between  once  and  five  times  per  week.  Eight  of  the  22  advisory 
groups  (36.3%)  met  once  a week. 

Scheduling  Issues 

Flexible  block  scheduling  has  long  been  understood  by  proponents  of  the  middle 

school  as  a method  allowing  teacher  teams  to  control  their  schedules  collectively  and  to 

facilitate  teachers’  efforts  to  design  educational  activities  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  their 

student  population.  Today,  a flexible  schedule  is  defined  in  a variety  of  ways.  The  most 

popular  alternative  scheduling  concept  in  U.S.  international  schools  among  participants  in 

this  study  was  the  “alternating  block  schedule'  which  features  three  to  four  80  to  90- 

minute  periods  referred  to  as  ‘blocks  ’ — which  meet  every  other  day.  In  schools  based 

on  a seven  or  eight-period  day,  one  class  might  meet  once  each  day  for  40  to  45-minutes, 

while  the  other  classes  would  meet  every  other  day  in  double-periods  following  an 

alternating  block  format.  A number  of  international  school  administrators  have  found 

variations  on  the  block  scheduling  format  to  be  more  appealing  than  the  traditional  seven 

or  eight-period  day.  Some  lamented,  however,  that  moving  toward  such  a schedule  in 

their  middle  level  program  was  problematic  in  their  school  setting: 

I m very  interested  in  the  double  block  scheduling.  I’m  hoping  to  implement  it, 
but  it’s  more  difficult  in  an  international  school  that  is  K-12  because  of  shared 
facility  and  shared  faculty.  But  I think  it’s  something  we  need  to  see  if  we  can  get 
done,  even  if  it  s a partial  solution  with  some  double  blocks  and  single  blocks.  The 
upper  school  principal,  who  is  also  new  this  year,  is  for  it.  But  we  know  there  are 
stumbling  blocks.  We  need  a few  good  strong  days  of  talking  and  mathematically 
figuring  out  how  to  get  it  done. 
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It  s a real  trick  to  do  it  in  a K-12  school  with  limited  facilities.  The  saving  grace  is 
that  we  have  very  few  crossover  teachers.  Do  your  best  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
crossover  faculty  as  possible;  that’s  the  only  thing  that  enables  you  to  do  the  things 
you  need  to  do.  The  other  advantage  is  that  it  forces  people  to  make  a choice  of 
whether  they  want  to  be  middle  school  teachers  or  not 

The  above  quotes  highlighted  a number  of  challenges  inherent  in  a K-12  school  that  often 

surfaced  in  interviews  regarding  scheduling  issues,  shared  facilities,  shared  faculty,  and 

teacher  turnover.  A discussion  of  international  school  leaders’  scheduling  concerns 

begins,  however,  with  their  descriptions  of  the  traditional  modular  schedule. 

Traditional  Schedules 

Eleven  schools  described  their  schools’  schedules  as  traditional,  or  as  a variation  of 
a traditional  modular  schedule.  Most  of  them  featured  from  six  to  nine  shorter  periods, 
although  four  of  the  schools  featured  at  least  one  block  for  physical  education,  arts,  or  a 
longer  block  surrounding  lunch.  Only  one  of  the  educators  whose  schools  featured  the 
traditional  schedule  praised  the  structure,  and  many  of  administrators  focused  on  its 


drawbacks: 

We  have  no  breathing  time.  It’s  an  eight-period  day. 

Our  students  have  nine  subjects  a day.  And  it’s  so  tight,  there’s  no  pass  time.  It’s 
the  bane  of  everyone’s  existence  at  our  school.  It’s  horrible.  For  being  modern,  I 
don’t  understand.  We  really  do  need  block  scheduling.  It  lends  itself  so  much 
better  [to  the  middle  school  concept] 

Our  schedule  is  not  very  flexible.  The  middle  school  schedule  is  now  determined 
by  the  upper  school.  We  have  seven  45-minute  periods.  There  are  some  double 
periods.  It  varies.  We’re  on  a 10-day,  rotating  cycle.  I’d  like  to  see  us  go  to  a 
block  schedule. 


Our  40-minute  fragmentation  cycle  is  antithetical  to  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  pedagogical  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
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These  sentiments  were  echoed  by  those  administrators  who  had  recently  moved  toward  a 
block  scheduling  format.  Five  educators  had  either  inherited  a schedule  from  previous 
principals  or  had  manipulated  schedules  that  shared  one  similar  characteristic.  In  the 
words  of  one  administrator,  “It  didn’t  look  like  a very  good  presentation  of  a day  for  kids 
at  all.”  One  notable  example  was  provided  by  an  administrator  who  described  an  attempt 
to  implement  trimesters  at  the  school.  The  plan  went  awry  because  their  computer 
program  was  unable  to  process  trimester  grades:  “We  had  quarter  and  semester  grades, 
but  ran  on  trimesters.  We  phased  that  out.” 

According  to  questionnaires,  10  of  the  28  (36%)  participating  schools  employed  a 
block  schedule,  with  two  school  leaders  describing  plans  to  shift  to  some  version  of  block 
scheduling  next  year.  Six  of  the  schools  (21%)  featured  middle  level  programs  with  “daily 
periods  of  varying  length.”  There  were  nine  sixth-grade  and  twelve  eighth-grade 
programs  that  retained  eight-period  days,  although  three  of  these  schools  featured  both  an 
eight-period  day  as  a base,  and  periods  of  varying  length  within  those  eight  periods. 

Seven  sixth-grades  and  eight  eighth-grades  remained  at  seven  periods  per  day.  Five  sixth- 
grades  and  three  eighth-grades  were  characterized  by  some  version  of  self-contained 
classroom  (see  Table  9). 

The  data  suggested  that  at  the  international  schools  surveyed,  sixth  graders  and 
eighth  graders,  while  still  considered  middle  level  students  by  most  respondents,  have 
differentiated  schedules,  providing  evidence  that  could  either  be  interpreted  as 
international  educators  becoming  more  cognizant  of  the  specific  needs  of  each  grade  level, 
or  conversely  educators  considering  sixth  graders  to  be  elementary  students  and  eighth 
graders  to  be  high  school  students.  The  vast  number  of  schools  that  have  moved  to  the 
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Table  9 

Selected  Scheduling  Patterns  in  U S.  International  Schools  in  European  Region 


Grade  6 

Grade  8 

Self-contained  classroom 

5 

3 

Six  period  day 

2 

2 

Seven  period  day 

7 

8 

Eight  period  day 

9 

12 

Nine  period  day 

1 

1 

Flexible  block  schedule 

9 

10 

Periods  of  varying  length 

7 

6 

6-8  grade  configuration  suggests,  however,  that  differentiated  instruction  directed  toward 
meeting  the  specific  needs  of  students  in  each  grade  level  may  be  becoming  more  prevalent 
in  international  middle  grades  programs. 

Flexible  Block  Scheduling 

Survey  participants  offered  a number  of  different  rationales  for  their  schools’ 

middle  grades  schedules.  A number  of  different  reasons  were  put  forth  by  administrators 

for  their  schools  shifts  to  block  scheduling.  Educators  spoke  of  allowing  teachers  more 

freedom  and  changing  the  ways  that  they  worked  together.  One  educator  focused  on  the 

manner  in  which  flexible  block  schedule  allowed  teachers  to  have  more  opportunities  to 

plan  together  as  a team  and  to  engage  in  more  interdisciplinary  activities: 

We  will  be  able  to  promote  a little  more  interdisciplinary  kinds  of  study.  Teachers 
will  be  able  to  plan  together  units  that  might  combine  history  with  science,  which 
will  lend  itself  to  a more  student-centered  kind  of  teaching.  Students  will  be  able 
to  engage  in  projects,  and  plan  their  study  a little  bit  more. 
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Three  more  administrators  described  block  scheduling  in  positive  terms: 

By  putting  in  a 90-minute  block  schedule,  the  teachers  have  to  use  a variety  of 
activities  to  fill  the  time  and  to  make  it  effective  and  worthwhile. 

I think  it  [block  scheduling]  is  good  for  kids.  In  the  middle  school,  you  want  to 
force  as  little  movement  as  possible,  because  they’re  so  darn  jumpy  as  it  is  anyway. 
If  we  can  cut  down  the  time  at  the  beginning  of  class,  the  settling  in  time,  I think  it 
would  be  good  for  them. 


My  own  preference  is  for  large  block  scheduling,  where  you  have  more  flex  as  a 
classroom  or  a homeroom  teacher  to  work  in  a pastoral  capacity  as  well  as  in  the 
academic  program,  so  that  as  the  core  teacher,  if  you  will,  you  have  more  contact 
time.  The  day  is  less  fragmented,  the  students  have  fewer  commitments  on  a day- 
to-day  basis  going  home  with  only  four  to  five  subject  areas  to  organized  and 
focus  on  and  think  about — and  similarly  the  teachers  are  able  to  plan  more 
intensively  and  in  a focused  way.  I want  the  same  to  apply  for  the  senior 
school — I think  it’s  even  more  important  at  the  senior  school. 

Some  educators  explained  that  certain  types  of  classes  and  programs  benefitted  greatly 

from  the  switch  to  the  longer  classes: 

The  PE  people  love  it.  I think  those  areas  that  require  a lit  of  preparation  time  and 
require  longer  sound  bites”  to  get  it  going — social  studies  teachers  can  show  a 
film  and  have  a discussion.  They  can  have  a longer  writing  assignment  in  English, 
or  they  can  do  some  drafting. 

They  do  projects  that  they  couldn’t  do  otherwise,  and  use  it  flexibly. 

[The  longer  periods]  give  students  the  opportunity  to  get  over  to  the  library  or  to 
do  things  they  need  to  do,  and  to  provide  the  teacher  with  a more  flexible  schedule 
for  planning  and  meeting  and  things  of  that  nature. 

We  have  a double  activities  period  every  Tuesday  afternoon.  Community  service 
is  one  of  our  activities.  The  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teams  visit  a local  orphanage  and 
animal  rescue.  With  a double  block  there  built  in,  that  allows  for  this. 

Administrators  also  described  the  process  of  shifting  to  the  longer  periods.  In  two  cases, 

the  shift  was  a top-down  decision,  with  one  middle  grades  administrator  admitting,  “I 

probably  imposed  it  before  anybody  had  realized  what  I had  done.  We  talked  about  it. 
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some  people  were  in  favor  and  we  did  it.”  In  other  cases,  however,  the  impetus  to  move 

toward  block  scheduling  came  from  teachers: 

The  idea  to  go  from  the  traditional  schedule  came  from  the  middle  and  high  school 
teachers,  so  I sort  of  brainstormed  with  them  and  created  this  schedule,  and  the 
faculty  debated  it  and  arrived  at  consensus. 

The  faculty  created  the  schedule.  It  was  essential  to  them.  The  core  teachers  had 
a workroom  and  common  planning  time,  and  the  change  in  the  schedule  has  still 
accommodated  that. 

It  was  done  in  concert  with  and  through  a vote  by  the  teachers,  and  except  for 
maybe  four  or  five  out  of  a faculty  of  over  100  people,  it  received  the  majority 
vote. 

Only  three  of  the  school  leaders  chose  to  describe  specific  training  measures  offered 

teachers  when  the  block  was  being  implemented.  In  one  case  a consultant  from  the  U.S. 

was  brought  in.  In  another  situation,  training  was  directed  more  toward  the  high  school 

teachers,  based  on  the  administrator’s  perception  that  need  for  such  training  was  greater 

for  high  school  teachers  than  middle  school  teachers: 

There  was  some  training  on  how  to  use  it.  It  was  really  more  of  an  issue  for  the 
high  school  than  it  was  for  the  middle  school.  It  was  felt  that  a lot  of  the  high 
school  teachers  were  not  being  creative  about  their  presentations — it  was  quite 
lecture-oriented. 

Another  school  had  been  easing  teachers  into  the  block,  asking  them  to  experiment  with  a 
rotation  of  double  and  single  periods.  In  the  fall  of  1998,  with  a shift  toward  a full  block 
schedule,  the  administrator  planned  to  bring  in  a consultant  to  explore  alternative  teaching 
strategies  with  teachers. 

Block  Schedulinu  in  a K- 12  School  Setting 

The  realities  of  a K- 12  school  placed  scheduling  constraints  on  middle  level 
educators  who  shared  the  same  building  with  a high  school  and/or  needed  to  coordinate 
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teachers  schedules  and  lunch  periods  with  those  in  the  other  school  units.  In  eight 

international  schools,  the  middle  and  high  school’s  schedules  proved  to  be  inextricably 

linked.  Five  administrators’  comments  are  included  below: 

We  follow  the  high  school  schedule.  I don’t  particularly  like  it.  There  are 
limitations  caused  by  the  high  school.  The  schedule  was  developed  by  the  middle 
school  / high  school  principal  who  was  running  everything.  We  have  two  new 
administrators  now,  and  now  it  should  be  more  shared. 

Our  schedule  is  not  very  flexible.  The  middle  school  schedule  is  now  determined 
by  the  upper  school. 

The  schedule  has  to  be  articulated  with  the  high  school  because  we  share  faculty. 

Between  the  middle  school  and  the  high  school  there  is  always  going  to  be  some 
friction  [regarding  scheduling]. 

We  have  an  alternating  block  schedule.  This  is  our  first  year.  Scheduling  is  an 
obstacle.  These  obstacles  will  remain  as  long  as  we  are  connected  to  the  high 
school. 

While  administrators  were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  high  school  teachers  had  much  to 

gain  from  block  scheduling,  high  school  teachers  were  not  always  the  faculty  members 

most  excited  about  such  changes.  Indeed,  the  issue  of  teachers  “crossing  over”  between 

the  middle  and  high  schools  was  perceived  as  a detriment  to  the  implementation  of  block 

scheduling  in  eight  cases.  A quote  in  the  previous  section  offered  a stern  warning  to 

administrators  seeking  to  develop  a middle  school  in  a K- 12  setting:  “limit  cross-over 

faculty,  the  only  thing  that  enables  you  to  do  the  things  you  need  to  do.”  Other 

administrators  comments  seemed  to  bear  this  warning  out 

The  math  teacher  is  a high  school  guy  who  has  moved  down  . . he  was  imposed 
on  us.  He  s very  traditional.  He  doesn’t  like  double  periods,  and  the  science  guy 
is  intimidated  [and  thus  does  not  request  math-science  double  periods]. 
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The  few  teachers  who  want  single  periods  are  the  less-flexible  teachers,  and  the 
teachers  who  are  much  more  subject-oriented  than  kid-oriented.  They  don’t  have 
so  many  tricks  in  their  bags. 

At  the  high  school,  in  languages  and  math— which  is  typical— the  teachers  did  not 
want  to  meet  double  periods.  Everything  else,  however,  is  blocked. 

Non-core  specialty  teachers — particularly  non-English  language  teachers — tended 

to  be  reticent  about  working  within  a longer  block  periods.  Three  school  leaders  noted 

these  tendencies,  with  two  administrators  explaining  that  specialty  teachers  were  rarely 

part  of  teams  with  the  core  subject-area  teachers.  One  administrator  noted  that  while 

every  grade  had  two  periods  of  common  planning  time,  the  specialists  were  teaching 

during  these  periods  and  could  not  be  involved  in  the  team  for  planning.  Two 

administrators  recognized  the  importance  of  specialist  teacher  involvement  in  shared 

planning  activities: 

Obviously  the  challenge  is  to  accommodate  the  specials  . . . shared  faculty  need  to 
be  involved  in  the  planning. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  none  of  the  specialists  can  be  involved  in  the  team  for 
planning. 

Administrators  at  smaller  schools  were  placed  in  a paradoxical  situation  The 
administrators  expressed  their  desires  to  include  all  teachers  in  teaming  and/or  planning 
periods,  but  their  schedules  rarely  permitted  it.  While  teachers  did  not  want  to  participate 
in  certain  instances,  there  was  a genuine  desire  among  most  teachers  to  be  included,  and 
among  administrators  to  include  all  educators  who  taught  middle  grades  students. 

While  block  scheduling  had  grown  in  popularity,  there  were  still  a number  of 
schools  that  had  not  embraced  it.  There  were  still  international  educators  who  believed 
that  the  effectiveness  of  block  scheduling  was  compromised  in  their  school  settings.  Their 
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three  main  areas  of  concern  were:  (1)  the  needs  of  the  high  school  which  often  directly 
opposed  the  needs  of  middle  school  students;  (2)  faculty  members  who  did  not  want  the 
block  schedule;  and  (3)  core  subject  teachers  and  non-core  subject  teachers  who  were 
attracted  to  the  advantages  of  the  block  schedule  but  were  not  yet  comfortable  teaching 
within  the  longer  block. 

Common  Planning  Periods 

Many  administrators  placed  a primacy  on  designing  schedules  that  allowed  for 

common  planning  periods  for  teachers  at  a specific  grade  level.  There  was  very  little 

disagreement  about  the  perceived  value  of  designing  such  schedules,  and  administrator 

responses  suggested  that  most  schools  offered  abundant  planning  time  to  their  teachers 

during  school  hours.  Of  the  28  respondents,  20  reported  scheduling  arrangements  that 

included  two  planning  periods  for  all  or  most  of  their  teachers.  In  one  school,  teachers 

had  three  planning  periods  per  day.  Three  of  five  administrators  who  offered  a chorus  or 

reasons  why  common  planning  periods  were  critical  to  the  successful  implementation  of 

middle  school  concepts  are  included  here: 

We  feel  it  is  important  for  the  teams  to  have  common  planning  time,  so  we  block 
schedule  our  special  areas  in  two  period  blocks,  so  every  grade  level  has  two 
periods  of  common  planning  time. 

That’s  so  vital.  If  you  want  teachers  to  work  as  teams,  you’ve  got  to  give  them 
time  to  do  just  that.  That  s why  I want  to  look  at  the  long  block,  and  perhaps  the 
alternating  day  scheduling,  too. 

Tons.  That’s  the  way  the  schedule  was  set  up  so  that  there  can  be.  There  are 
team  meetings  every  week.  It’s  set  up  on  a six-day  cycle,  and  so  every  cycle 
there  s a good  one-and-a-half  hour  team  meeting  and  tons  of  common  planning 
time. 
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Since  administrators  at  75%  of  the  schools  described  the  existence  of  two  or  more 
periods  of  planning  time  daily  for  their  teachers,  these  schools  should  have  been  places 
where  common  planning  time  was  easily  arranged.  There  existed,  however,  a critical  issue 
for  a variety  of  administrators  regarding  the  subject  of  common  planning  time.  One 
respondent  noted  the  resistance  among  some  teachers  who  viewed  common  planning 
activities  as  impinging  on  their  individual  planning  time.  Some  teachers  were  unwilling, 
according  to  some  administrators,  to  see  the  value  of  common  planning  activities. 


School  administrators  from  1 3 of  the  schools  surveyed  specifically  focused  on  the 
existence  of  common  planning  time  at  their  school  and/or  the  need  for  more  such  time. 
Many  educational  leaders  cited  a crucial  distinction  between  having  and  using  common 
planning  time: 

We  do  have  all  sixth  grade  teachers  getting  together  to  discuss  curriculum, 
students,  common  issues  to  that  grade  level,  and  that  has  worked  very  well.  We 
would  do  so  over  lunch.  Those  follow  every  marking  period.  They  use  a common 
planning  time  to  coordinate  their  curriculum.  But  that  doesn’t  usually  happen. 

There  is  a common  planning  time  for  a majority  of  teachers.  But  there  is  no 
requirement  that  they  meet. 

Our  school  has  three  common  planning  periods  a day  for  teachers.  I came  from  a 
school  teaching  35  kids  [each  class]  with  no  planning  periods.  However,  creating 
common  planning  times  does  not  always  mean  that  people  are  using  that  planning 
time  together.  But  it  is  available,  yes  it  is. 

A central  question  for  these  administrators  was  whether  designing  a schedule  where  all 
grade-level  teachers  could  get  together  would  ensure  that  they  would  get  together.  As 
previously  described,  specialty  teachers  were  rarely  if  ever  part  of  this  “core”  group  that 
met  together  to  plan,  although  at  least  one  school  leader  arranged  for  common  planning 
periods  for  specialty  teachers: 
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We  have  also  built  in  common  planning  time  for  all  core  teachers.  All  teachers  get 
three  periods  per  day  total  during  which  they  are  free  to  do  group  projects  . . . and 
do  whatever  else  they  want.  The  specialists  also  have  common  planning  time 
during  the  first  two  and  last  two  periods  of  the  day.  There’s  both  common 
planning  time  for  core  and  specials.  Language  training  is  part  of  the  specials. 

One  teacher  planned  to  manipulate  the  schedule  and  structure  to  allow  all  teachers 

who  had  contact  with  middle  schools  students  to  become  a part  of  one  grade  level  team. 

She  saw  the  inclusion  of  all  teachers  as  important,  particularly  as  it  related  to  the 

development  of  interdisciplinary  activities  that  she  hoped  will  become  more  central  to 

teachers’  efforts  next  year.  At  one  school,  teachers  agreed  to  increase  the  student-teacher 

ratio  in  order  to  increase  their  ability  to  plan  together: 

Last  year,  we  had  20  students  per  class,  but  increased  the  number  of  students,  so 
we  have  25  students  for  less  hours  and  to  give  our  teachers  common  planning 
time.  It’s  working  out  well.  Having  that  time  is  very  important,  although  we  are, 
of  course,  complaining  about  too  many  students! 

According  to  school  leaders  in  international  schools,  common  planning  time  was 

successful  when  teachers  were  interested  in  using  their  individual  planning  times  to  work 

collectively,  and  when  school  schedule  makers  arranged  for  multiple  planning  periods  with 

as  many  teachers  at  each  grade  level  included  as  possible.  Arranging  for  common 

planning  periods  that  included  both  core  and  non-core  subject  teachers  was  seen  by 

administrators  as  ideal  but  nearly  impossible  to  accomplish. 

Shared  Decision  Making 

Data  regarding  the  role  of  administrators,  teachers,  and  other  school  stakeholders 
in  the  development  of  middle  grades  programs  in  their  schools  shed  light  on 
administrators’  perceptions  of  shared  decision  making  in  U S.  international  school  settings. 
This  section  examines  how  and  by  whom  day-to-day  decisions  were  made  at  international 
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schools  middle  levels.  One  of  McEwin  and  Waggoner  s (1992)  recommendations  for 

middle  grades  programs  called  for  greater  community  participation.  They  specifically 

recommended  that  “teachers,  parents  and  other  interested  individuals  be  included  in  the 

decision-making  process  when  matters  of  importance  to  the  middle  level  program  are 

considered  (McEwin  & Waggoner,  1992,  p. 40).  This  section  examines  the  range  of 

school  leaders’  efforts  to  forge  shared  decision  making  in  their  school  settings. 

Mechanisms  to  promote  shared  decision  making  were  pervasive,  according  to 

administrator  comments.  Eight  of  the  respondents  outlined  situations  in  which  committees 

were  brought  together  to  meet  and  to  make  critical  decisions.  Seven  educators  described 

their  schools’  reliance  on  teams — whether  they  were  grade  level  teams,  or  “building  level 

teams  that  formed  the  core  decision  making  body  at  their  schools.  Five  leaders 

described  the  full  faculty  as  the  key  decision  making  body,  and  six  administrators  stressed 

the  important  role  of  consensus  among  a variety  of  stakeholders. 

Three  administrators  described  the  administrative  team  as  the  key  decision  making 

body  which  sought  “buy-in”  from  teachers  and  other  constituents.  Among  those  that 

described  a more  top-down  decision  making  process,  one  administrator  described 

efforts  at  her  school  to  move  toward  increased  shared  decision  making: 

It  was  quite  autocratic,  very  top-down.  One  principal,  a large  group  of  teachers. 

We  are  trying  to  change  the  culture  of  the  school,  and  that’s  slow.  Some  people 
prefer  to  be  given  instructions,  and  then  they  complain! 

There  was  only  one  administrator  who  chose  to  mention  the  role  of  parents  when 

responding  to  the  decision-making  question.  That  individual  described  a “community 

action  team”  that  addressed  topics  of  interest  to  parents  and  others  at  the  school.  The 

school  developed  this  mechanism  so  that 
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there  are  no  surprises  in  terms  of  how  decisions  are  made.  The  term  has  been 
“open  and  transparent  communication.”  I think  that  that’s  a little  stretched  at 
times.  It’s  more  collaborative  decision  making  than  it  is  autocratic. 

Another  administrator  described  the  inclusion  of  students  and  other  stakeholders  in 

collaborative  processes  at  the  school: 

In  terms  of  decision  makers,  the  kids  are  decision  makers,  the  teachers  are  decision 
makers  . everybody  sort  of  gets  engaged  in  the  process.  We  like  it  like  that. 

Different  types  of  meetings  and  committee  activities  often  served  as  a first  step  toward  full 

faculty  consideration  of  key  issues: 

The  week  following  the  department  head  meeting,  we  have  full  middle  school 
meetings.  Having  met  with  the  department  heads,  I have  a good  idea  what  to 
expect  from  the  faculty.  We’ll  talk  things  over,  they’ll  go  back  to  their  faculty  and 
then  the  next  month,  we’ll  go  over  it  as  a full  faculty.  Usually  I’ll  go  along  with  it. 

The  coordinators’  committee  makes  decisions  and  submits  the  decisions  to  the 
administrative  body.  Sometimes  it  goes  from  there  to  the  full  faculty. 

For  those  schools  that  featured  interdisciplinary  team  organization,  teams  and  team  leaders 

were  utilized: 

The  team  leader  meetings  are  held  once  a week  for  one-and-a-half  hours.  We  set 
an  agenda  and  discuss  an  agenda.  They  take  everything  back  to  the  team,  they  talk 
about  it,  and  the  next  meeting  it  comes  back  and  we  discuss  decisions  made  in 
certain  teams  and  move  on. 

A lot  of  stuff  is  done  in  our  meetings,  the  team  meeting  that  we  have.  Decisions 
are  made  by  the  faculty  in  conjunction  with  the  administration. 

One  educator  described  the  decision  making  process  as  uneven  due  to  changes  occurring 

too  rapidly  in  the  school.  According  to  the  individual,  team  meetings  often  led  to 

adoption  of  one  team’s  strategy  throughout  the  middle  school  without  appropriate 

discussion  among  the  entire  faculty. 
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An  administrator  of  another  middle  school  program  described  the  fabric  of  their 

decision  making  process  as  a discipline-based  orientation  originating  in  the  high  school 

stitched  together  with  the  middle  school  team  concept: 

We  are  organized  into  teams,  and  I believe  in  looking  at  the  organization  of  the 
adults  in  two  ways:  I call  it  “the  warp  and  the  woof.”  We  have  grade  level  teams 
and  discipline  teams.  I do  it  both  ways  and  they  intersect  ...  we  meet  as  team 
leaders  once  a week,  but  we  meet  once  a month  as  a discipline  and  we  are  working 
on  the  articulation  and  the  mapping  of  the  curriculum.  The  team  leaders  are  my 
executive  council,  my  administration  in  the  middle  school.  They  make  all  the 
important  decisions  on  the  grade  level  . . . they  decide  on  schedules,  how  they’re 
going  to  use  the  time  . . matters  of  curriculum  and  implementation. 

While  teachers  at  one  school  were  responsible  for  designing  and  developing  one 

middle  school  program,  administrators  were  the  consistently  the  key  decision  makers  with 

regard  to  the  design  and  early  implementation  of  the  middle  level  programs.  School 

leaders  described  characteristics  of  two  administrator-centered  decision  making  structures: 

It  goes  both  ways:  bottom-up  and  top-down.  It  is  bottom-up  in  that  we  are 
willing  to  listen  to  teachers. 

I have  to  make  sure  that  the  picture  fits  into  the  whole  school  picture.  Once  I’m 
running  in  line.  I try  my  best  to  have  my  staff  buy  into  any  decisions  that  need  to 
be  made. 


Teachers  were  often  either  given  decision  making  influence  without  decision  making 

authority,  or  little  influence  at  all.  The  issue  of  decision  making  authority  was  pervasive  in 

discussions  with  school  leaders  about  the  role  of  administrators  and  teachers  at  the  school: 

Teachers  have  a lot  of  authority,  but  not  decision-making  authority. 

I may  be  the  one  who  says  “this  is  it,”  but  the  faculty  has  to  own  it  and  believe  in 
it. 

[Teachers]  do  have  a lot  of  say.  The  impetus  for  the  middle  school  came  from  the 
teaching  ranks. 

The  teachers  are  obviously  engaged  in  the  decision  making  process. 
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The  core  decisions  are  made  by  the  core  teachers. 


One  school  tried  to  eliminate  any  distinction  between  core  and  noncore  teachers  regarding 
decision  making  authority  at  the  school: 

My  plan  for  next  year — actually  for  this  year — is  to  place  everyone  on  my  staff  on 
a grade  level  team,  and  every  person  reports  to  the  grade  level  team  leader,  and  the 
info  goes  from  the  team  leader  back  to  the  staff.  We  are  working  too  much  in 
isolation. 

Consensus 


The  implementation  of  grade  level  teams  and  other  organizational  layers  were 
often  described  by  administrators  in  relation  to  the  goal  of  attaining  faculty  consensus  on 
decisions.  According  to  five  administrators,  consensus-building  occurred  situationally, 
with  school  leaders  often  utilizing  existing  team  and  committee  structures  as  mechanisms 
for  achieving  consensus: 

Because  we  are  a large  staff,  decisions  are  discussed  at  the  team  level,  and  are 
brought  to  the  meeting  of  the  team  leaders  and  me  and  we  try  to  make  decisions 
based  on  what  most  teams  feel.  Sometimes  we  do  consensus  activities  with  the 
entire  middle  school. 

We  have  a management  team.  A lot  of  it  happens  through  them.  And  we  go  back 
to  our  teams  and  then  go  back  in  the  management  team  with  the  input  of  the 
various  levels.  Sometimes  it’s  necessary  to  have  a full  faculty  meeting  to  arrive  at 
some  form  of  consensus.  For  example  we  were  reviewing  the  schedule  and  this  is 
all  done  on  a consensus  basis. 

Sometimes  we  do  consensus  activities  with  the  entire  middle  school  staff,  but  we 
have  found  that  with  forty  people  in  the  room,  it’s  quite  difficult  to  come  to  much 
consensus  or  have  discussion.  We’ve  found  it  more  effective  to  do  it  in  the  small 
group  and  bring  it  to  the  big  group. 

We  are  big  on  consensus.  In  addition  to  meeting  with  team  leaders,  we  meet  as  a 
full  faculty. 
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Consensus,  in  a word.  We  have  a committee  team  that  meets  regularly,  and  one  of 
our  main  themes  is  curriculum  links.  It  isn’t  an  autocratic  system,  nor  is  it 
established.  Our  new  head  brought  in  a new  form  of  consensus  organization.  He 
as  facilitated  and  supported  that  separate  “departments"  should  work  together  as  a 
group.  Of  course,  many  teachers  teach  across  grades,  which  is  complicated.  It’s 
complicated,  but  it  works. 


The  decision  to  engage  in  the  process  of  consensus  building  was  a key  choices  for 
school  administrators.  The  role  of  the  school  leader  itself  did  not  consistently  include 
decision  making  power.  Some  middle  grades  coordinators  and  deans’  decision  making 
roles  often  were  required  to  report  to  a secondary  or  elementary  school  principal. 

Two  quotes  highlighted  two  very  different  administrative  perspectives  on  shared 
decision  making.  On  one  side  of  the  spectrum  was  the  school  leader  who  alone  set  up  the 
middle  school: 

The  grand  design  of  the  middle  school  basically  came  from  me.  I did  most  of  the 
research,  I was  the  one  that  was  pushing  it  through.  I was  given  that  job,  “Here, 
develop  a middle  school.”  So  I researched,  visited  other  schools,  and  did  it. 

Principal  leadership  styles  would  be  deemed  an  unreliable  measure,  however,  if  one  were 

to  use  the  above  administrator  as  an  example.  This  administrator  was  viewed  by  teachers 

at  the  school  as  a facilitative  leader  regarding  the  day-to-day  operations  in  the  middle 

school.  For  example,  the  school  leader  designed  common  planning  periods  for  teachers  to 

work  together,  but  made  no  demands  that  they  do  so.  On  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum, 

there  were  a number  of  administrators  who  described  themselves  as  facilitative  leaders. 

One  such  leader  explained, 

I consider  myself  no  more  than  a facilitator  to  make  it  happen,  to  give  the  teachers 
the  opportunity  to  make  it  happen.  1 am  a strong  believer  in  participatory 
management.  I am  not  the  type  of  person  that  sits  at  the  top  and  dictates,  and 
that’s  why  I’m  proud  of  where  I am. 
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Another  administrator  struck  a unique  compromise  position  between  an  authoritarian  and 
a facilitative  leadership  role.  This  school  leader  preceded  meetings  that  would  address 
critical  issues  by  distributing  to  the  faculty  carefully  written  documents  that  would  frame 
the  discussion.  Through  written  drafts  outlining  proposed  changes  related  to  curriculum, 
schedule,  or  other  issues,  the  leader  both  stimulated  and  bounded  the  discussion  process 
which,  according  to  the  administrator,  led  the  faculty  toward  a decision  arrived  at  by 
consensus: 

It  s very  much  a consensus  decision  making  model.  It’s  very  important  for  the 
principals  to  perhaps  guide  the  initial  discussion,  to  present  an  initial  discussion 
paper  or  the  draft  of  an  idea,  which  is  the  way  I’ve  been  working.  But  get 
something  down  so  we’re  not  spending  so  much  time  in  rhetorical  discussion  but 
we  re  actually  focused  on  an  issue  or  on  an  area,  and  use  that  blueprint  as  the  basis 
for  some  really  critical  discussion  and  conversation.  So  you  take  an  idea  and 
develop  it,  rather  than  trying  to  develop  an  idea.  This  saves  a lot  of  time.  1 take  a 
lot  of  time  and  care  on  those  initial  drafts,  because  built  into  that  are  the  language, 
the  concepts,  the  key  variables  that  I want  to  have  elaborated  in  subsequent 
discussions. 

Administrators  varied  in  the  extent  to  which  they  delegated  and  facilitated  decisions 
among  faculty  members.  The  following  section  addresses  the  organizational  leaders’ 
interactions  with  and  inclusion  of  parents  in  school  decision  making  procedures. 

The  Role  of  Parents  in  Decision  Making 

International  school  administrators  included  parents  in  the  decision  making  to 
varying  degrees.  Administrator  responses  revealed  three  very  different  approaches 
regarding  consideration  of  parental  opinion.  Some  administrators  believed  that  it  was 
imperative  to  listen  to  parents  in  order  to  ensure  the  health  of  the  educational 
organization.  Other  administrators  suggested  that  it  was  more  important  that  parents 
believed  they  had  a voice  or  an  important  role  in  school  decisions  than  whether  or  not 
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mechanisms  to  include  parent  opinion  in  the  development  of  school  policy  were  in  place. 

A third  set  of  international  school  administrators  deemed  it  necessary  to  limit  the  role  of 

parental  voice  in  their  school  settings,  citing  a turnover  rate  of  approximately  30% 

annually  among  parents  and  students  as  their  rationale.  This  third  group  of  school  leaders 

argued  that  few  valuable  decisions  would  be  reached  if  those  decisions  were  dependent  on 

consensus  among  an  ever-changing  parent  population.  Two  administrators  who 

subscribed  to  this  position  offered  detailed  explanations  of  their  positions  on  this  issue: 

We  didn’t  take  a poll  of  parents,  because  I don’t  believe  in  doing  it  that  way.  In  a 
community  that  changes  every  year,  you’d  be  flipping  back  and  forth  according  to 
the  wind.  We’ll  go  about  doing  our  thing,  using  best  practices,  the  research,  using 
things  that  work.  I use  the  bully  pulpit  of  the  principalship  to  just — I am  informed 
about  these  things — and  I just  tell  them  “this  is  the  way  it’s  best,”  and  hope  that  it 
works.  We  are  not  afraid  to  try  things,  and  dump  things  that  are  not  working. 

We  haven’t  involved  students  and  parents  to  the  extent  we  would  probably  want 
to.  Last  year,  we  had  some  parent  meetings,  and  discovered  that  the  vision  of 
what  they  wanted  was  actually  quite  different  from  what  we  wanted.  It  was  far 
more  traditional  and  encyclopedic. 

Two  administrators  shared  similar  beliefs  that  one  critical  aspect  of  their  administrative 
role  involving  the  education  of  parents: 

As  far  as  the  middle  school  philosophy  is  concerned,  parents  have  had  zilch  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  school.  Parents  need  to  be  educated  about  the  middle 
school  philosophy.  In  international  schools  where  parents  come  from  places  that 
do  not  have  middle  schools,  you  have  to  do  PR  to  bring  them  on  board.  We  show 
them  research  and  “best  practices”  and  we  have  had  to  impose  things  against 
parents’  wishes. 

A large  part  of  my  job  is  parent  education  because  these  people  are  walking  into 
unknown  territory  and  they  are  looking  to  us  for  guidance.  And  they  just  don’t 
understand,  especially  if  the  kid  is  the  oldest.  It’s  so  important  that  we  are 
communicating  constantly  about  “what’s  normal,  here’s  how  you  handle  it,”  the 
changing  role  of  the  parent  in  this;  how  do  the  parent  and  the  school  work 
together,  what  are  the  expectations?  So  every  trimester  I have  a coffee  at  each 
grade  level.  We  talk  about  what’s  happening  at  the  grade  level,  current  topics 
about  what’s  going  on  for  the  kids,  what  to  expect.  Parents  [with  kids]  moving 
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from  lower  school  to  middle  school  often  experience  a tremendous  loss  of  control 
and  they  then  have  to  redefine  their  role  as  parents  with  this  growing  child.  1 think 
the  school  has  a responsibility  to  help  that  happen.  On  an  average,  I get  about  50 
or  60  moms  out  of  100  kids.  And  now  they  demand  that  we  keep  minutes  so  the 
rest  of  them  can  get  the  minutes.  I would  say  overall  in  the  community,  the 
parents  understand  that  we  are  doing  and  agree  with  it.  So,  we  feel  a lot  of 
support. 


The  position  of  teacher-as-parent-educator  apparently  was  derived  from  the  belief  that 
educators  know  what  is  best  for  children  while  valuing  parent  participation  in  school 
activities.  This  position  contrasted  with  the  position  of  administrators  who  viewed  parent 
inclusion  as  a way  to  avoid  problems  and  to  allow  the  educational  processes  at  the  school 
to  run  as  smoothly  as  possible  : 

It’s  not  so  much  that  parents  dictate  [practice],  but  that  they  are  heard;  that  they 
have  a voice.  When  you  give  parents  a voice,  they  are  reasonable. 

We  have  grade  level  forums  . . . we  have  a reporting  system  with  the  parents. 

To  inform  parents  of  what  we’re  doing  and  why  we’re  doing  it,  and  to  get  their 
input  as  we  go  along.  It’s  often  the  lack  of  communication  that  creates  the 
problem.  . . . Nothing  is  hidden. 

Inherent  in  this  second  perspective  was  an  awareness  of  the  parent-as-client  relationship  in 
international  schools,  schools  that  are  fundamentally  U.S. -based  private  schools  in  non- 
U.S.  settings: 

We  definitely  consider  parents  when  we  make  decisions.  They  are  our  clients, 
really,  and  since  we  are  a profit-making  school,  we  need  to  consider  that. 

Whether  the  individual  school  was  a not-for  profit  foundation  or  a profit-making  school,  a 

number  of  administrators  shared  the  view  that  it  was  beneficial  to  the  school  to  include 

parents  in  the  decision  making  process.  One  school  leader  fostered  debate  and  developed 

an  atmosphere  where  different  perspectives  were  listened  to  and  respected  school-wide. 
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The  following  quotes  gave  primacy  to  the  incorporation  of  various  perspectives  into  the 
decision  making  processes  at  each  school: 

We  had  to  talk  parents  out  of  the  idea  that  every  moment  should  be  spent  on 
academics.  We  will  invite  the  hardest  sells  to  express  themselves,  so  that  we  have 
criticisms  coming  from  the  inside. 

We  have  a large  number  of  students  from  all  sorts  of  cultures,  and  generally 
speaking  [the  parents]  are  very  tolerant  and  accepting  of  what  we  hope  the 
students  will  achieve.  And  if  not,  we  need  to  try  to  work  together. 

One  of  our  main  goals  this  year  was  documentation  and  communication  with  the 
parents.  In  the  final  analysis,  they  expect  their  children  to  easily  transition  into  the 
ninth  grade.  That  would  be  their  overall  major  area  of  importance. 

The  question  is,  “How  to  balance  with  different  expectations  that  include  life  skills, 
emotions,  feelings  and  the  parent  who  asks  ‘Why  not  offer  five  more  hours  of 
math9’”  On  the  whole,  they  are  supportive.  We  have  to  listen  to  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

In  sum,  administrators’  perspectives  were  varied  regarding  the  use  of  shared 
decision  making  and  consensus-building  methods.  While  some  prided  themselves  on 
practicing  facilitative  leadership  and  leaving  key  decisions  to  teachers,  others  chose  to 
elicit  “buy-in”  from  teachers  and  other  stakeholders  for  decisions  that  had  already  been 
made.  Similarly,  certain  educational  leaders  took  pains  to  seek  out  and  incorporate 
parental  opinion  when  making  critical  decisions  at  their  schools  while  others  did  not, 
arguing  instead  that  it  was  not  educationally  prudent  to  include  constituents  who  might 
only  be  spending  one  or  two  years  at  the  school.  Although  there  were  no  similar 
administrator  comments  linking  a lack  of  teacher  decision  making  authority  to  high  levels 
of  teacher  turnover  at  international  schools,  administrators  who  were  reticent  to  bring 
parents  into  the  decision  making  arena  due  to  rapid  turnover  might  have  harbored  similar 
thoughts  regarding  teacher  hires. 
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Multicultural  Education 

While  multicultural  education  is  not  a fundamental  tenet  of  the  U.S.  middle  school 
concept,  administrators  were  asked  to  define  multicultural  education  and  to  describe  ways 
in  which  their  middle  grades  settings  were  multicultural.  Such  a question  was  grounded 
in  literature  in  international  education  that  focuses  on  important  similarities  in  educational 
programs  for  pre-adolescents  that  transcend  different  national  settings  (Hargreaves,  Earl, 
& Ryan,  1996).  It  is  becoming  more  widely  recognized  that  young  adolescents  have 
much  in  common  with  fellow  age  mates  across  cultural  and  geographical  boundaries 
(Waggoner  & McEwin,  1993),  and  an  increasingly  central  task  for  all  U.S.  middle 
schools  be  they  in  urban,  suburban  or  rural  settings — is  the  investment  in  multicultural 
educational  initiatives  that  prepare  students  for  life  in  an  interconnected  and  socially 
diverse  21  century  world  (Reich,  1991;  Sleeter  & Grant,  1994).  Waggoner  and  McEwin 
(1993)  have  suggested  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  from  efforts  to  better  understand 
responsive  middle  level  programs,  particularly  programs  that  require  the  training  of 
students  from  different  language  backgrounds  and  cultural  learning  styles. 

Definitions  of  multicultural  education  in  the  U.S.  include  such  varied  aspects  as 
curricula  that  incorporate  cultural  experiences  of  included  student  populations,  education 
that  stresses  an  awareness  of  peoples  outside  one’s  immediate  educational/social 
community,  and  initiatives  that  focus  on  social  transformation  and  social  equality  (Sleeter 
& Grant,  1994).  These  are,  however,  but  a few  of  many  definitions  of  multicultural 
education  that  have  been  developed  in  the  United  States  (Banks,  1992;  Gay,  1995,  Perry 
& Fraser,  1993)  and  in  Europe  (Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Innovation,  1989). 

In  their  interview  responses,  administrators  in  international  school  settings  explained  what 


they  understood  multicuituralism  to  mean  and  how  it  was  defined  within  each  of  their 
schools.  Some  descriptions  were  quite  detailed,  and  exemplified  the  multiple  meanings 
associated  with  the  concept  of  multicuituralism: 
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We’re  multinational  for  sure.  I maintain  that  this  school  is  a lot  more  homogenous 
than  a lot  of  schools  you  get  in  the  U S.  because  they  come  from  a similar 
socioeconomic  background.  The  clientele  we  have  are  all  highly-educated,  many 
of  them  experts  in  their  field,  and  that’s  why  they  are  here.  They  value 
education  ...  we  have  high-achieving  kids. 

In  our  mission  statement,  we  talk  about  promoting  “international  understanding,” 
so  when  we  are  selecting  novels  or  topics  for  content  of  our  social  studies,  we  are 
choosing  those  with  regard  to  the  student  population  at  our  school.  One  thing  that 
transcends  this  is  our  core  belief  that  students  are  more  the  same  than  they  are 
different  and  our  students  recognize  this  as  well  They  all  deal  with  the  realities  of 
homework,  or  that  their  dad’s  going  to  move  again.  The  fact  that  we  are  different 
becomes  an  accepted  norm,  and  manifests  itself  as  personal  differences  rather  than 
cultural  differences  per  se.  Cultural  differences  are  celebrated  but  aren’t  looked  at 
as  “different  because  they  are  different.” 

I believe  that  the  concepts  of  multicuituralism  are  being  addressed  quite  a lot, 
trying  to  encourage  tolerance  and  other  ethical  considerations  of  dealing  with 
people  who  are  different  from  yourself. 

Teaching  through  a variety  of  different  methods,  topics  that  are  not  centered  in 
one  culture,  and  allow  students  to  develop  a greater  awareness  of  their  own 
culture  and  an  appreciation  and  a tolerance  for  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  another 
culture. 

While  one  school  leader  quoted  above  focused  on  tolerance  of  differences,  another 
focused  on  commonalities,  and  yet  another  administrator  focused  on  the  homogeneous 
character  of  some  international  schools  due  to  a lack  of  socioeconomic  variation,  viewing 
social  equality  as  a fundamental  characteristic  of  multicuituralism  (Sleeter  & Grant,  1994). 

More  than  half  of  the  school  leaders  interviewed  defined  multicuituralism  through 
the  existence  of  their  schools’  diverse  populations.  Not  surprisingly,  in  these  quotes  and 
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others,  the  concept  “multicultural”  was  often  transformed  by  international  school  leaders 
into  “multinational”: 

The  very  nature  of  the  school  is  that  it  is  40  nationalities  . . . so  to  reflate  diversity 
would  be  a prescription  for  suicide,  1 think. 

It  just  is.  You  walk  around  and  you  have  every  language  spoken.  If  there  are  two 
speakers  of  that  language,  you  hear  it.  If  you  look  at  the  student  body,  that's 
multicultural. 

Our  school  is  multicultural  because  our  children  are.  Our  staff  are,  too.  The  staff 
room  is  like  the  Tower  of  Babel  sometimes. 

Besides  the  fact  that  they  are  international  students? 

I suppose  the  most  obvious  way  is  the  population.  Between  40  and  50  nationalities 
are  represented. 

By  virtue  of  our  population  we  are  multicultural.  The  percentages  in  the  student 
population  are  changing,  and  I watch  this  carefully  because  it  has  an  enormous 
impact  on  the  social  relations  of  kids.  American  is  still  the  largest,  but  not  by 
much. 

It  can  be  defined  by  the  international  population,  of  course. 

It’s  a given.  Every  day  is  a multicultural  experience  in  the  classroom.  There  is 
nothing  you  can  talk  about  that  some  student  hasn’t  had  direct  experiences  with. 
You  can  talk  about  the  equator,  and  a kid  will  say  “I  remember  when  we  straddled 
the  equator.”  The  students  are  a valuable  resource  in  terms  of  sharing  their  own 
experiences  with  other  kids.  It  all  promotes  acceptance. 

It  is  multicultural  because  that  is  the  make-up  of  the  population.  It’s  really  not 
conscious.  The  kids  kind  of  look  at  you  and  blink  when  you  talk  about 
multiculturalism. 

Two  educators  focused  on  the  distinction  between  a multicultural  population  and 

an  education  in  international  schools  that  they  viewed  as  fundamentally  monocultural: 

We  have  multicultural  kids.  The  education  is  American. 

We  are  offering  Anglo-Saxon  education  to  a multicultural  group. . .1  think  you’ll 
find  most  are  doing  that. 
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Yet,  a vast  number  of  administrative  responses  contradicted  the  above  assertion  that  most 

international  schools  are  offering  an  Anglo-oriented  education.  Most  administrators 

highlighted  a host  of  specific  multiculturally-based  educational  programs.  Numerous 

educators  across  schools  described  variations  of  an  “international  day”  which  showcased 

the  clothes,  foods,  and  other  traditions  of  various  regional,  national  and  ethnic  groups: 

We  have  an  International  Week.  We  celebrate  nations  through  assemblies,  where 
we  learn  of  customs.  We  speak  about  nations’  characteristics. 

We  also  do  two  or  three  “national  days”  each  term.  One  that  I liked  best  was 
Middle  Eastern  Day,  when  Arab  and  Israeli  mothers  and  fathers  got  together  and 
this  was  a wonderful  highlight  of  the  year  for  me. 

We  have  a UN  Day,  things  like  that,  but  that’s  almost  a contrived  or  showcase- 
type  multiculturalism. 

While  some  administrators  described  their  “national  days,”  others  focused  on  taking 

advantage  of  existing  holidays  as  ways  to  infuse  their  classes  with  multicultural  content: 

When  it  s time  for  Christmas,  we  discuss  Hanukkah,  discuss  Ramadan,  we  discuss 
the  African  holiday.  The  student  government  puts  on  a holiday  breakfast  and  the 
parents  all  bring  in  foods  from  their  country. 

As  a whole  school  we  celebrate  a day  in  November  about  hunger,  and  Earth  Day 
we  also  celebrate.  We  have  a Winter  program,  or  holiday  program. . . not  just 
Christmas.  We  also  take  advantage  of  whatever  happens  around  [host  city]. 
Exhibits  ...  so  that  we  can  learn  about  other  cultures.  And  each  year  we  make 
sure  that  we  learn  about  other  cultures.  It’s  part  of  the  World  Studies  curriculum, 
[host  country]  curriculum.  Even  in  science,  it  is  included. 

One  school  leader  believed  that  at  her  school,  multiculturalism  was  “taken  for 

granted,  although  we  do  address  it  in  their  courses.”  Indeed,  18  of  the  28  schools 

surveyed  offered  specific  ways  in  which  multiculturalism  infused  the  schools’  curricula. 

There  were  examples  of  host  country  and/or  English-as-a-Second  Language  (ESL) 

teachers  who  designed  multicultural  curricula  for  students: 


We  have  one  teacher  who  teaches  all  sixth  grades  who  worked  with  the  other 
departments  ...  the  final  was  a major  conference  in  the  theater  and  they  all  dressed 
in  native  costume  and  brought  in  native  foods.  The  ESL  Department  helps  us  with 
the  many  cultures  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  in  the  school,  and  the  Parent 
Teacher  Foundation  sponsors  a United  Nations  Day. 

Awareness  of  cultures  of  children  represented  at  our  school.  We  celebrate  the 
cultures.  They  are  aware  of  [host  country]  culture,  holidays.  We  do  have  an 
indigenous  [host  country]  teacher  who  focuses  on  local  culture  in  grades  one 
through  three.  Last  year,  we  made  field  trips  to  sites.  They  went  well. 

The  elementary  school  has  a cultural  program.  We’re  looking  at  ways  to  bring 
more  at  the  middle  school  level 

There  were  some  schools  that  focused  on  designing  language  arts  curricula  that  included 
works  by  multicultural  authors: 

When  we  are  selecting  novels  and  topics  for  content  of  our  social  studies;  we  are 
choosing  those  with  regard  to  the  student  population  at  our  school.  When  we 
have  celebrations,  the  rituals  honor  cultural  diversity.  Cultural  days  are  different. 

Multicultural  education  is  done  in  the  curriculum  . . . through  class  discussion. 

Book  choices  for  seventh  grade  English.  Pakistani,  Chinese  authors  and  stories. 

We  choose  multicultural  themes.  So  it’s  more  through  what  they  are  studying. 

You  learn  issues  regarding  the  way  families  lived  and  were  raised  by  reading  about 
it. 

Multiculturalism  was  often  equated  in  administrators’  comments  with  the 
development  of  a global  perspective  at  the  school.  It  was  seen  through  a much  more 
international  prism  than  was  common  in  U S.  literature  on  multiculturalism.  Banks  (1992) 
placed  international  cultural  understanding  at  the  highest  and  most  fully  developed  level  of 
multicultural  understanding  in  his  U.S.-based  multicultural  education  topology.  In 
international  schools,  however,  internationalism  might  be  best  described  as  “the  way  we 
do  things  around  here  (Bower,  1966).  In  one  school,  U.S.  History  was  taught  by  a 
Dutch  educator.  At  another  school  where  educators  closely  followed  many  U.S. 
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curricular  and  structural  models,  a U S History  course  did  not  exist  at  any  level  of  the  K- 

12  school.  An  administrator  from  this  school  explained. 

You  always  look  at  the  curriculum  from  a global  perspective,  teaching  kids  of  so 
many  different  nationalities.  So  the  teachers,  especially  in  social  studies,  look  at  it 
from  a global  perspective  . . . you  simply  have  to  make  it  relevant  to  kids  of  other 
nationalities. 

Some  interviewees  focused  on  the  experiences  of  their  students  during  daily  classroom 
activities 

The  kids  get  to  go  to  school  with  kids  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds,  language 
backgrounds,  and  this  is  an  excellent  resource  for  teachers.  Teachers  do  a good 
job  of  taking  advantage  of  that. 

In  the  classroom,  because  we  have  the  freedom  because  we  are  not  exam- 
orientated,  we  try  to  bring  in  relevant  multicultural  issues.  For  the  first  time  we 
have  an  Islamic  girl  who  wears  a scarf.  And  we  brought  it  into  a lesson. 

One  international  school  leader  viewed  multiculturalism  fundamentally  as  a 

methodological  issue.  U S.  educators  tend  to  link  certain  types  of  instructional  strategies 

such  as  cooperative  learning  (Sleeter  & Grant,  1994)  and  assessment  techniques  such  as 

the  use  of  portfolios  (Hargreaves,  Earl,  & Ryan,  1996)  as  aligned  with  multicultural 

educational  concerns  such  as  cross-cultural  communication  and  identity  formation.  Some 

36%  of  school  leaders  surveyed  cited  portfolio  assessment  as  an  instructional  tool  utilized 

by  middle  grades  teachers  at  their  schools,  particularly  noteworthy  considering  that 

portfolio  assessment  was  not  included  as  a response  choice  to  the  question  focusing  on 

assessment. 

Experiential  education  was  one  aspect  of  international  schools’  programs  that  was 
not  specifically  targeted  in  questionnaires  and  interview  questions,  but  was  described  by 
international  school  administrators  on  a variety  of  occasions  (Wiggington,  1989).  Some 
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administrators  focused  on  educational  examples  in  which  students’  studied  the  daily 

realities  of  citizens  of  the  host  country.  Administrators  described  ways  that  educators  at 

their  schools  utilized  not  only  local  cultural  opportunities,  but  also  regional  and 

international  opportunities  to  create  authentic  multicultural  experiences  for  students: 

We  celebrate  diversity.  We  work  hard  at  celebrating  other  people’s  national  days. 
We’ve  hired  someone  who  is  a K- 12  intercultural  coordinator  and  he  is  paid  to 
work  through  the  social  studies  program.  We  use  [host  country]  as  a model  to 
integrate  the  school  and  the  community.  And  so  he  will  go  into  the  classroom  and 
team-teach  with  the  teachers  in  the  classroom,  and  they  will  go  out  and  have  a 
multitude  of  experiential  adventures  out  in  the  community.  And  they  do  overnight 
trips.  In  sixth  grade  they  go  to  a village  and  do  an  ethnography  for  a week  in  the 
mountains.  Seventh  graders  go  back  to  the  same  village  but  they  live  for  a week 
and  do  all  the  work.  They  do  laundry,  house-building,  weeding  and  farming.  The 
eighth  graders  do  a camel  safari  with  the  nomads  in  the  desert.  Another  piece  is 
the  voluntary,  or  involuntary,  if  you  will,  school  service  program,  although  it’s 
becoming  more  the  culture  of  the  school.  We  feel  the  school  service  program  is 
important ...  to  work  with  kids  who  are  not  quite  as  fortunate. 

We  encourage  travel.  Our  location  encourages  that.  We  don’t  have  a course  that 
is  multicultural  by  name.  We  sort  of  live  it. 

Educational  leaders  put  forth  many  different  perspectives  on  service  learning  activities,  but 
aside  from  one  administrator  quoted  above,  no  school  leader  focused  on  community 
service  activities  as  part  of  a description  of  multicultural  activities  at  the  school. 

While  many  administrators  offered  detailed  descriptions  of  multicultural  activities 
at  their  schools,  no  fewer  than  seven  international  school  administrators  believed  that  their 
multicultural  education  efforts  were  inadequate.  One  educator  believed  that  his  school’s 
lack  of  racial  diversity  made  aspects  of  multicultural  education  such  as  racial  awareness  far 
more  difficult  to  achieve: 

I recall  that  before  the  Camp  David  Accords,  Egypt  and  Israeli  boys  were  the  best 
of  friends.  In  our  school  there  are  no  Black  children.  That  issue  is  therefore  kind 
of  removed.  [Even]  if  you  have  one  or  two  Black  families,  you  still  do  not  have 
the  racial  issues  they’re  not  there  ...  it  has  to  do  with  numbers. 
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Six  other  international  school  leaders  pinpointed  multicultural  education  as  a weakness  of 

their  school  programs,  but  judged  the  problem  to  be  correctable: 

It  should  be  the  [European  City]  International  School.  I don’t  know  if  it’s 
intentional  for  us. 

Multicultural  education  is  lacking,  but  I’m  reluctant  to  add  another  requirement. 

I think  this  is  one  area  of  the  school  where  I think  there  is  still  quite  a bit  to  be 
done.  Having  worked  at  [an  exemplary  multicultural  school],  I have  a pronounced 
sense  of  where  we  need  to  be.  We  need  to  get  the  “I”  back  in  to  “X”  I.S.,  or 
should  I say  put  it  there  because  I don’t  think  it’s  been  given  enough  attention  over 
time. 

I don  t think  it’s  very  well-developed  because  we  have  this  very  strong 
‘American  ’ curriculum  and  also  we  have  teachers  very  set  in  their  ways,  not 
prepared  to  try  new  ideas.  The  population  is  there  but  I don’t  think  we  develop 
the  multicultural/international  dimension  as  well  as  we  should  do.  But  there’s  a 
political  side  as  well.  It  depends  on  the  Headmaster,  Board,  parents  and  the  extent 
they  want  to  remain  fairly  identifiable  as  an  American  school. 

The  administrator  responsible  for  the  final  quote  above  defined  Americanism  as  diametrically 

opposed  to  multiculturalism.  This  position  was  contradicted  by  an  educator  of  a school  in 

the  same  country  who  described  multiculturalism  as  the  existence  of  different  sub-cultures 

within  the  U.S.: 

There  is  an  international  population  at  the  upper  school,  and  they  help  out  in  various 
areas  of  the  school.  It’s  interesting  to  see  kids  from  Danville,  Virginia  and  Edina, 
Minnesota  . those  are  two  very  different  cultures.  Where  are  you  from  , what  are 
your  experiences?  We  try  to  encourage  other  ways  and  viewpoints,  and  tolerance  of 
other  viewpoints.  . . . This  is  part  of  the  ethos  of  the  school. 

Two  school  leaders  argued  that  their  schools  were  not  doing  all  that  they  could  to  include 
multicultural  content  in  all  subject  areas: 

A lot  of  our  curriculum  and  a lot  of  our  day-to-day  activities  in  terms  of  shared 
values  and  exploration  of  the  world  should  be  broader  than  it  is.  The  teachers  make 
a good  effort  via  literature  and  social  studies,  but  they  don’t  begin  with  where  the  • 
kids  are,  which  is  always  the  interesting  piece.  They  don’t  merge  the  information  on 
the  war  with  what  being  an  Israeli  really  is  And  I think  the  math  and  science  people, 
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they  could  undertake  world  studies,  such  as  study  of  the  rainforest  and 
understanding  climate,  and  we  don’t  do  that.  We  don’t  do  enough.  That  faculty  is 
much  more  aware  this  year  that  we  need  to  do  that  and  we’re  undertaking  the 
development  of  curriculum. 

We  struggle  with  that.  I come  from  New  York.  We  had  much  more  of  a 
multiethnic  mix,  and  a broader  range  of  socioeconomic  diversity.  It’s  harder  for 
us,  in  a sense,  to  deal  with  it.  But  the  kids  are  very  natural  . . . and  very  respectful. 
I think  it’s  an  area  we  have  to  do  more  on,  simply  because  there’s  such  a majority 
of  Americans  and  it’s  such  an  American  culture  . . . and  we  try  to  move  toward 
being  more  international. 

Citizenship  and  Community 

Citizenship  education  tended  to  leak  into  definitions  of  multicultural  education,  and 

vice  versa.  Educators  from  U.S.  international  schools  in  the  European  region  described  a 

number  of  ways  that  their  teachers  infused  citizenship  education  into  the  structure  and 

curriculum  of  the  schools.  Two  of  the  12  quotes  that  focused  on  specific  ways  that 

citizenship  was  taught  in  international  schools  focused  on  social  responsibility: 

In  the  mission  statement  and  the  philosophy,  there  are  several  references  to 
“character  building.”  I saw  something  a couple  of  years  ago,  an  outline  of  what  a 
group  thought  were  the  six  most  important  outcomes.  In  terms  of  character,  it 
was  teaching  “social  responsibility.”  How  to  take  the  skills  you  learn  in  school  and 
use  it  in  a socially  responsible  manner.  You  can  put  it  into  the  literature  you  read, 
through  the  material,  the  discussions,  do  it  through  your  extracurricular  activities 
and  your  exploratories. 

Social  responsibility  is  part  of  the  world  studies  curriculum  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  school.  The  world  studies  is  divided  between  the  World  Studies  and  Italian 
teachers.  They  divide  up  the  content,  which  is  divided  up  by  concepts.  The  World 
Studies  teacher  makes  sure  the  concepts  are  covered.  They  are  discussed 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  one  “middle  school  period”  per  week  and  the  kids 
are  divided  up  into  four  groups.  One  is  in  study  skills,  one  is  social  responsibility, 
one  is  environmental  responsibility,  and  social  skills. 

The  advisor-advisee  program  was  a part  of  the  school  program  which  often 

involved  a discussion  of  citizenship  concerns  in  a setting  that  permitted  the  sharing  of 
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opinions.  Administrators  described  classes  such  as  advisor-advisee  and  other  parts  of  the 

school  day  that  were  used  for  citizenship-related  educational  activities: 

It  s addressed  in  advisory,  where  we  try  to  develop  a global  concept  of  citizenship. 
We  try  to  raise  consciousness  of  the  kids  and  their  level  of  respect.  In  general  they 
are  good  citizens,  but  they  are  kids.  It  doesn’t  always  work. 

We  discuss  it  in  the  advisee  program  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  where  the 
children  learn  from  one  another  the  different  nationalities  that  they  are  from.  We 
have  between  40-45  nationalities  and  the  teacher  spend  the  first  month  learning 
about  the  different  cultures  and  learning  to  accept  each  other  and  the  differences. 
We  have  a program  in  place  for  that — that  is  very  important.  It  can  enter  into 
social  studies.  We  had  parents  come  in  from  the  Arab  and  Israeli  community, 
relating  their  feelings  and  their  history. 

We  are  talking  about  children  being  more  the  same  than  different.  And  we  address 
that  through  social  studies,  the  language  arts,  through  advisory.  We  group  kids  of 
different  national  backgrounds.  It’s  addressed  also  by  how  I approach  assemblies 
using  different  “theme  areas”  for  instance,  responsibility.  . . . The  advisory 
periods,  that’s  where  we  try  to  address  citizenship  kinds  of  things.  We  try  to 
divide  the  year  into  six  theme  areas,  and  citizenship  is  one. 

We  have  various  activities  that  the  advisor-advisee  groups  do  trying  to  build 
understandings.  We  have  sharing  experiences  to  highlight  the  diversities  that  exist 
within  their  own  homeroom  and/or  grade  level  ...  in  their  own  school. 

In  eighth  grade  advisor  program,  we  do  a unit  on  cultural  awareness  and  tolerance. 
We  talk  about  what  it  means  to  be  lacking  in  bias,  to  be  accepting  of  others  in  a 
place  like  our  school.  In  the  context  of  literature,  there  are  examples.  We  ask 
them  what  they  would  do  in  certain  situations. 

As  the  above  quotes  illustrate,  citizenship  education  was  addressed  not  only  in  advisory 

periods,  but  in  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  as  well. 

Themes  such  as  respect,  responsibility,  and  acceptance  of  difference  were  explored 

One  educator  focused  on  issues  related  to  citizenship  that  did  not  fit  within  the  cultural 

relativist  paradigm  frequently  associated  with  multicultural  education  in  the  U.S.  (Sleeter 

& Grant,  1994): 
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In  some  cultures,  things  like  cheating  are  OK.  U S.  kids  do  cheat,  but  they  know 
that  that’s  unacceptable.  In  [one  country],  it  was  acceptable.  It’s  part  of  growing 
up  in  that  culture.  It’s  difficult  for  children  to  understand — and  for  adults,  too, 
that  it’s  not  part  of  our  program.  Sure,  it’s  good  to  get  together,  but  there  are 
times  when  you’ve  got  to  [let  children]  do  things  on  their  own. 

Challenging  ethical  situations  such  as  the  one  outlined  above  highlight  the  difficult  task 

confronting  administrators  when  designing  ethical  instructional  environments  amidst  the 

complexities  of  a diverse  student  population. 

Community  Service 

Community  service  was  one  aspect  of  the  school  curriculum  cited  by  school 

leaders  that  offered  opportunities  for  citizenship  development.  Community  service  was 

also  an  area  of  citizenship  and  community  development  that  led  to  some  philosophical 

disagreement  among  respondents.  One  administrator  noted  that  community  service  was 

built  into  the  IB  program,  although  one  U.S.  administrator  argued  that  community 

service  was  essentially  a U.S.  phenomenon: 

We  don’t  have  so  many  opportunities  for  the  service  aspect  of  group  citizenship, 
and  the  volunteering  which  I think  is  particularly  American.  But  we  do  try  to  do' 
it.  We  are  a wealthy  community  imposed  in  another  culture,  and  it’s  hard  to  be 
active.  But  within  the  school,  it’s  been  stressed  in  social  studies  and  English 
classes.  Ethics  is  discussed. 

While  community  service  was  mentioned  only  once  while  school  leaders  were  describing 

multicultural  education,  the  above  quote  was  one  of  eight  that  came  from  international 

educators  who  focused  on  community  service  when  responding  to  questions  regarding 

either  community  or  citizenship  at  their  schools.  Two  educators  viewed  community 

service  as  a central  and  challenging  aspect  of  their  school’s  curriculum: 

How  to  give  back  it  s a moral  mandate.  A high  priority.  Community  service  is 
part  of  what  the  children  can  do  to  earn  “house  points”  for  their  houses  (grade 
level  teams).  We  are  in  the  process  of  formalizing  that.  The  upper  school  has  a 
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requirement  in  place.  Our  “house  council” — our  student  council — sponsors 
charity,  engages  in  various  fundraisers.  Kids  sell  hot  cider.  There  is  a fine  system 
for  lost  and  found.  The  children  raised  1800  pounds  for  a well  in  India.  We  try  to 
raise  that  level  of  consciousness.  There  are  more  immediate  ways,  such  as  campus 
clean-ups  and  working  with  the  Salvation  Army.  We  will  be  taking  student 
leadership  into  [city]  to  help  feed  and  clothe  the  homeless.  At  night.  We’ll  do  this 
at  the  middle  school  level.  It  will  be  difficult,  but  that’s  what’s  neat  about  it.  For  a 
“can  drive,”  kids  now  go  to  distribution  centers,  and  start  to  organize  it  for 
families,  and  in  some  cases  deliver. 

Community  service  is  one  of  our  activities.  A fifth  and  sixth  grade  team  go  down  to 
a local  orphanage,  and  to  animal  rescue.  [We  have]  a double  block  built  in  that 
allows  for  this. 


While  some  administrators  viewed  community  service  as  a “moral  mandate,”  there 

were  other  educators,  however,  who  did  not  care  to  place  middle  grades  students  in 

challenging  environments  outside  of  the  school  setting.  While  safety  was  one  reason  for 

such  a concern,  one  school  leader  explained  another  rationale  for  such  a position: 

We  have  a strong  community  service  aspect  to  the  high  school.  The  middle  school  is 
tapping  into  that  more  and  more.  The  high  school  program  is  such  that  we  can’t 
involve  the  middle  schoolers.  Aid  to  orphanages  is  hard  enough  for  our  high 
schoolers  to  handle,  let  along  exposing  the  middle  school  kids  to  something  like  that. 
We  can  do  recycling  projects  and  something  like  that. 

An  alternative  perspective  was  put  forth  by  an  administrator  who  believed  that  middle  level 

students  should  engage  in  group  rather  than  individual  activities  and  projects  similar  to  those 


of  high  school  students: 

In  the  senior  high,  there  has  long  been  a community  service  requirement.  I think  if 
we  have  this  in  the  senior  school,  we  should  have  it  in  the  middle  school  as  well. 
They  can  promote  cooperative  group  efforts  that  better  fit  into  their  age  level. 

There  are  individual  service  projects  at  the  high  school  level. 

Other  community  service  projects  described  by  school  leaders  included  charity  projects,  day 

care  center  support,  and  clean-up  and  recycling  efforts. 
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While  they  were  not  identified  as  obstacles  to  the  overall  success  of  their  middle 

level  programs,  five  school  leaders  pointed  to  citizenship  education  and  community  building 

as  areas  that  warranted  careful  consideration  from  staff  members  in  the  coming  months: 

We  try  to  raise  consciousness  of  the  kids  and  their  level  of  respect.  In  general  they 
are  good  citizens,  but  they  are  kids.  It  doesn’t  always  work.  We  have  had 
occasional  nationality  problems. 

Occasionally,  there  are  clashes  between  the  ethnic  groups. 

No,  that’s  one  of  our  two  weak  areas.  I think  our  teachers,  during  advisor-advisee, 
promote  the  idea  of  being  part  of  a community  and  doing  service  for  the  school, 
broad  scale  issues  in  the  world  ...  but  I don’t  think  it’s  something  the  kids 
understand  in  terms  of  what  it  means  to  be  a citizen.  We  have  instruction,  but  the 
understanding  is  not  what  it  needs  to  be.  Of  course,  I think  the  high  school  has  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  role  of  student  government,  and  things  in  terms  of 
school  ethos  and  how  they  affect  that  and  how  they  interact  with  staff,  but  middle 
school  kids,  that’s  not  there  yet. 

I think  the  school  is  deficient  in  these  areas.  I hope  that  the  move  to  the  block 
schedule  will  allow  teachers  the  opportunity  to  promote  more  collaborative  learning 
projects  that  the  kids  will  have  the  time  to  work  together  on.  Right  now,  with  the 
eight-period  day,  the  kids  tend  to  have  little  discrete  units  of  study,  and  not  that 
much  project  work. 

I would  suspect  that  if  there  is  a weakness,  that  would  be  where  it  lies.  We’re 
working  very  hard  now  on  the  whole  notion  of  respect  for  self  and  others.  We’re 
trying  to  sort  out  how  to  best  go  about  that 

Multiculturalism,  citizenship  and  community  building  were  but  three  of  a variety  of 
aspects  of  middle  grades  programs  in  international  school  settings  in  the  European  region 
that  administrators  believed  could  be  improved.  Educators  repeatedly  returned  to  the  topic 
of  the  challenges  of  implementing  aspects  of  the  middle  school  model  in  a K- 12  school.  The 
following  section  examines  the  administrators’  perspectives  regarding  the  cultural 
complexities  of  U S.  international  school  settings  in  the  European  region,  focusing  on 
student,  parent,  and  teacher  background.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  administrators’ 
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comments  regarding  intercultural  and/or  host  country  issues  that  they  perceived  as  barriers 
to  implementation  ofU.S.  middle  school  programs  in  their  schools.  The  issues  of  teacher 
training  and  teacher  turnover  will  also  be  included  in  the  upcoming  section. 

Summary  of  Research  Question  Two 

This  section  focused  on  aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  and  other 
educational  practices  and  their  applicability  to  international  school  middle  grades  settings 
in  the  European  region.  The  researcher  examined  administrators’  responses  to 
questionnaire  and  interview  questions  in  order  to  explore  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  middle 
school  concepts  and  practices  existed  in  the  these  middle  level  settings,  and  to  delineate 
reasons  why  some  aspects  ofU.S.  middle  schools  have  or  have  not  been  successfully 
implemented  in  these  school  settings.  Comparisons  to  McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  (1992) 
study  of  middle  level  educational  practice  in  European  international  schools  allowed  for 
comparative  data  to  emerge.  The  1998  data  showed  that  while  neither  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  in  general  nor  ITO  in  particular  have  been  implemented  systematically  by 
middle  grades  educators  in  the  European  region,  a number  of  aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  such  as  advisor-advisee  programs  and  exploratory  subjects  have  become 
commonplace  in  the  region. 

According  to  school  leaders,  a number  of  authentic  educational  strategies  were 
employed  by  teachers  in  international  schools,  offering  U.S.  educators  potential  models  for 
experiential  education  and  community  service  activities.  One  school  leader’s  suggestion 
of  group-oriented  community  service  strategies  for  middle  level  students  aligned  with 
George  and  Alexander  s (1993)  conception  of  group  citizenship.  Administrators  tended 
to  consistently  view  multiculturalism  and  citizenship  in  global  terms,  and  their  focus  on 
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internationalism  and  global  citizenship  was  exemplified  by  one  U.S.  international  school 
where  U.S.  History  was  not  offered  in  the  K-12  curriculum. 

In  the  next  section,  findings  related  to  the  third  and  fourth  research  questions  are 
discussed.  The  relationship  between  administrators’  beliefs  regarding  exemplary  middle 
grades  programs  and  the  reality  of  their  middle  level  programs,  as  well  as  the  barriers  that 
they  perceived  as  obstacles  to  implementation  of  middle  level  programs,  are  examined. 

The  international  and  global  perspectives  frequently  described  by  administrators  and 
presented  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  two  research  questions  are  once  again  addressed 
through  an  examination  of  school  cultures. 

Discussion  of  Research  Questions  Three  and  Four 

To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators ' 
beliefs  about  a successful  middle  grades  program  differ  from  the  realities 
of  the  middle  grades  programs  at  their  schools  ? 

To  what  extent  is  there  agreement  among  U.S.  international  school  administrators 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  challenges  to  successful  implementation  of  the 
U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  school  settings? 

This  section  moves  away  from  discussion  of  the  relevance  and  applicability  of 
specific  areas  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  U.S.  European  international  school  settings. 
The  discussion  in  this  portion  of  the  chapter  attends  to  specific  characteristics  of  K-12 
international  schools  that  led  to  an  incongruity  between  administrator  beliefs  regarding 
exemplary  middle  level  educational  practice  and  the  reality  of  middle  grades  practice  in 
their  schools.  The  section  also  features  administrators’  perceptions  regarding  critical 
obstacles  to  their  middle  grades  developmental  efforts,  and  a descriptive  case  study  that 
offers  a concrete  example  of  one  school’s  efforts  to  implement  a U.S.  middle  school  in  a 
European  international  school  setting. 
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Interview  data  incorporated  into  this  discussion  centered  upon  the  influence  of 
host  country  and  non-U. S.  educators,  teacher  training,  teacher  turnover,  and  school 
facilities  on  middle  school  practice.  These  areas  were  explored  in  order  to  gain  a more 
detailed  understanding  of  how  the  existing  characteristics  of  an  international  school 
impede  the  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  A particular  focus  in  this 
section  will  be  the  culture  of  the  schools  (Tamar,  1989). 

Facility  Limitations 

When  discussing  K-12  international  schools  in  the  European  region,  administrative 
interviews  often  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  school’s  physical  plant.  Buildings  were 
seen  by  administrators  as  either  key  reasons  for  the  success  of  their  middle  grades 
development  or,  alternatively,  as  a central  constraint  to  their  programs’  development.  In 
their  report,  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  recommended  the  design  and  construction  of 
purpose-built  middle  school  structures  as  opposed  to  making  due  in  non-purpose  built 
structures.  There  were  eight  descriptions  of  recently  planned  or  added  facilities  for  middle 
grades  students,  paralleling  the  existence  of  seven  new  middle  school  programs  developed 
since  1992.  Some  of  these  structures  had  been  completed,  while  some  were  still  in  the 
planning  stages  at  the  time  of  the  interviews.  In  each  case,  designing  a separate  middle 

grades  space  to  foster  a degree  of  middle  level  autonomy  and  group  identity  was  a central 
issue: 

A new  physical  site/building  changes  would  help.  I think  the  Spring  will  bring  it. 

New  buildings  are  being  built.  We  currently  share  an  area  with  the  high  school. 

Seventh  and  eighth  are  on  a separate  wing  and  share  specialty  rooms  with  high 

school. 
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In  1996,  over  a period  of  three  months,  the  building  now  in  use  was  constructed, 
and  the  middle  school  then  did  achieve  a separate  identity. 

We  have  our  own  wing.  We  had  to  build  a structure  that  now  houses  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  It  did  create  a distance  between  5-6  and  7-8.  The  kids  still  meet  at 
lunch,  but  I’d  like  to  see  a little  bit  more  contact  during  the  day  in  the  hallways. 

We  moved  one-half  of  the  kids  to  a fabulous  new  facility,  but  what  we  have 
sacrificed  is  community.  We’ve  extended  the  area  where  we  exist  to  extreme  ends 
of  campus,  and  it’s  been  much  more  challenging.  The  whole  school  is  on  the 
move.  It’s  been  a struggle  to  maintain,  for  example,  an  eating  area  where  we 
would  be  together. 

We  are  building  a new  physical  structure,  one  that  we  will  be  growing  into  over 
the  next  three  years.  We  plan  to  introduce  teams  in  the  sixth  grade  next  year,  and 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  year  after. 

One  administrator  described  a relatively  new  structure  that  was  already  being  outgrown  by 

the  school,  highlighting  the  need  for  school  planners  to  take  growth  and  change  in  the 

school  population  into  account  when  designing  a new  building  or  area  for  middle  level 

students: 

We  have  a brand  new  building  actually.  It’s  three  years  old.  It  is  a wing  off  of  the 
high  school.  The  one  problem  with  that  building  is  that  when  they  built  it,  they 
made  it  just  the  right  size.  And  so,  it’s  hard  to  make  any  changes,  or  expand.  , . 
This  is  a middle  school-only  space. 

Of  seven  administrators  who  raised  the  issue  of  the  relationship  between  the  middle  school 

and  high  school  as  it  related  to  physical  plant,  only  one  of  these  educators  was  confident 

regarding  a proposed  change  in  venue  for  middle  level  students  at  the  school: 

We  need  three  more  rooms.  I already  know  which  three  rooms  that  the  high 
school  classes  use  now  that  will  be  used  for  the  middle  school.  We  want  to  keep 
the  middle  school  a nice  cocoon. 

Two  quotes  focused  on  shared  facilities  and  shared  specialist  teachers  that  made  the  above 
goal  of  maintaining  a “nice  cocoon”  challenging  to  attain: 
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The  middle  level  is  not  really  autonomous.  We  are  part  of  the  secondary,  and 
because  we  need  the  art  rooms  and  the  science  labs  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

New  buildings  are  being  built.  We  currently  share  an  area  with  the  high  school; 
seventh  and  eighth  are  on  a separate  wing  and  share  specialty  rooms  with  the  high 
school. 

Several  school  leaders  focused  on  overcrowding,  a lack  of  overall  space  and/or  a lack  of 

specific  space  for  middle  grades  students  as  particularly  problematic: 

They  are  not  physically  separated  in  any  way,  which  tends  to  blur  the  concept. 

The  physical  plant  is  a hodge-podge.  The  original  buildings  are  domes  that  look 
like  igloos. 

The  eighth  graders  are  very  much  out  on  a limb.  They  are  fighting  to  be  recognized 
as  high  schoolers  and  we  see  them  as  the  middle  school.  The  kids  are  quite  vocal 
about  that.  But  next  year,  they  will  be  more  of  a self-contained  unit  . . . and  we 
can  have  core  teachers  in  those  grades  as  well.  But  it  will  be  difficult  space-wise. 

It  s mainly  a separate  wing,  but  we  do  have  classrooms  that  are  used  by  high 
school  classes  as  well  as  middle  school.  Not  many,  but  we’re  in  a tight  situation. 
For  tutoring  we  have  to  put  them  in  the  hallway  or  the  middle  school  lounge, 
which  is  not  ideal,  but  there  is  no  other  way.  We  just  don’t  have  the  space. 

Luckily  we  have  just  enough  for  classes  ...  in  fact,  we  are  bursting  now. 

I don  t think  it  s a bad  facility,  it  could  just  be  more  conducive  to  their  work.  They 
don’t  have  a teacher  planning  room  that  is  just  for  middle  school,  and  they  have 
shared  spaces,  and  that  limits  what  they  can  do  for  middle  school  assemblies,  and 
for  demonstration  of  sharing  of  work,  or  presentations.  They  all  pile  into  one 
classroom. 

One  school  leader,  however,  made  the  most  out  of  the  issue  of  crowded  classrooms  at  his 
school  when  faced  with  increased  enrollment  pressures  and  the  accompanying  fear  of 
overcrowding: 

Related  to  classroom  size,  we  now  have  a long  waiting  list  as  of  last  year. 

We  know  people  want  in,  and  the  size  of  the  classrooms  is  small  and  that’s  nice. 

We  can’t  put  20  students  in  most  of  these  classrooms.  If  we  get  bigger  we 
compromise  the  program. 
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This  interviewee  was  one  of  six  administrators  who  offered  positive  comments  related  to 
physical  plant  issues  at  the  school.  One  administrator  focused  on  a new  building  that 
allowed  the  middle  school  to  achieve  a separate  identity.  Two  quotes  featured  below 
focused  specifically  on  the  importance  of  physical  space  as  a boon  to  communication 
efforts,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  light  and  ventilation  in  creating  an  appropriate 
learning  environment: 

The  building  has  had  a definite  positive  impact.  Communication  between  teachers 
is  pretty  good.  People  make  an  effort  to  talk  about  kids.  Last  year,  there  were  too 
many  people  in  too  little  space.  There  were  more  tensions  because  of  space. 

First  of  all  they  have  their  own  separate  facility  on  campus,  their  own  building,  a 
purpose-built  facility,  a magnificent  building  which  includes  fully  equipped  science 
labs,  a home  economics  program  which  is  required.  . . . Classrooms  that  have  a lot 
of  natural  light,  good  ventilation  systems.  It’s  an  environment  that  invites  learning. 
It’s  an  atmosphere  of  purpose.  There’s  a strong  sense  of  the  middle  school  being  a 
“school-within-a-school.” 

One  of  the  four  negative  comments  from  administrators  regarding  their  educational  space 

was  in  virtual  opposition  to  the  above  quote.  The  school  leader  lamented  the  unhealthy 

character  of  the  current  middle  grades  facility: 

Our  building  was  built  in  the  1970s  on  an  “open-plan”  concept  and  as  that  grew 
less  popular,  people  began  putting  up  walls,  which  began  to  interfere  with  the  flow 
of  air  and  light.  We  consequently  have  a very  unhealthy  building  in  a sense.  So, 
we  are  mounting  a campaign  to  get  a building  to  create  more  space.  That’s  the 
other  thing,  we  have  no  space.  There  are  four  pods,  and  a middle  school  commons 
area.  There  is  [a  middle  school-only  space]  . . . it’s  just  very  compact. 

Three  other  school  leaders  had  grown  dubious  regarding  efforts  to  move  forward  with 

middle  grades  programming  given  their  physical  space  limitations: 

We  don’t  see  that  succeeding  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  same  building. 

The  physical  plant  does  not  help  our  efforts,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can.  We  can 
not  have  a separate  building,  we  just  don’t  have  the  space  for  it.  So  we  have  them 
on  a separate  floor. 
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The  major  issue  is  that  the  physical  plant  is  not  conducive  to  middle  school 
education.  It’s  built  with  one  floor  on  top  of  another  with  balconies.  It’s  very 
difficult  to  do  effective  teaming.  It  looks  like  a Holiday  Inn.  I think  it  was 
originally  built  as  staff  housing.  It’s  still  suitable  in  terms  of  classrooms,  just  not  in 
terms  of  the  middle  school  concept. 

The  widespread  move  toward  purpose-built  middle  grades  buildings  recommended 
by  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  has  not  materialized,  although  the  three  schools  that 
were  visited  during  the  research  gathering  process  all  were  in  the  process  of  moving  into 
new  facilities  or  making  substantial  changes  to  their  middle  grades  physical  space  For  the 
two  that  had  already  made  the  moves,  the  changes  were  believed  by  administrators  to  be  a 
key  to  the  success  of  their  relatively  recent  efforts  at  middle  school  development.  In  each 
case,  it  was  noted  that  the  school  was  the  center  of  international  school  students’  social 
existence,  for  the  students  tended  to  live  great  distances  from  their  friends  in  each 
situation.  Two  administrators  stressed  the  need  to  design  appropriate  middle  school 
student  spaces.  Another  administrator  agreed,  but  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
designing  middle  school  conference  rooms  and  spaces  that  allowed  teachers  to  work 
together  during  free  periods.  Administrators  mentioned  that  when  no  spaces  were 
available,  teachers  with  common  planning  periods  did  not  meet  as  regularly  as  they  might 
have  if  meeting  and  planning  rooms  were  available. 

School  facilities  were  viewed  by  many  administrators  as  central  to  the  success  of 
their  middle  grades  efforts,  and  many  others  judged  inadequate  facilities  to  be  a 
fundamental  barrier  to  successful  implementation  of  their  middle  level  programs.  Building 
constraints  tended  to  specifically  limit  shared  space  for  teachers  to  meet  and  plan,  and  for 
students  to  create  a middle  school  space  and  identity.  There  is  little  doubt  that  buildings 
created  challenges  for  middle  level  administrators,  yet  there  were  educators  who 
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succeeded  in  overcoming  inadequate  physical  space  in  developing  their  middle  grades 
programs.  It  is  unclear  whether  or  not  building  constraints  were  used  as  an  excuse  for  an 
inadequate  middle  grades  program.  Middle  grades  educators  such  as  the  administrator 
who  related  the  tale  of  the  accidental  middle  school  described  successful  efforts  to  make 
the  most  out  of  their  facilities’  inadequacies  and  to  improve  their  middle  level  education 
program  within  physical  space  limitations. 

The  following  two  sections  focus  on  teachers  through  an  examination  of  two 
issues  repeatedly  deemed  central  by  administrators:  teacher  training  and  teacher  turnover. 
The  first  section  examines  the  complexities  inherent  in  teacher  training  choices  given  the 
varied  backgrounds  of  international  school  educators  in  the  European  region. 

Teacher  training  and  background 

A discussion  of  teacher  training  activities  in  K-12  international  middle  grades 
schools  is  important  if  one  is  to  gain  a clearer  definition  of  the  shape  of  U.S.  international 
school  middle  grades  programs.  Details  regarding  teacher  training  and  teacher 
background  were  gathered  through  questionnaire  data  and  interview  data.  The  data 
regarding  approximate  percentage  of  U.S.  teachers  at  each  sample  school  suggested  that 
teacher  nationality  was  quite  evenly  split  between  U.S.  and  non-U.S.  teachers.  From  the 
28  respondents  returning  questionnaires,  eight  reported  that  61-80%  of  the  teachers  were 
U.S.  citizens,  nine  administrators  reported  that  41-60%  of  their  teachers  were  Americans, 
and  seven  administrators  described  middle  grades  programs  that  featured  21-40%  U.S. 
teachers  (see  Table  10). 

Administrators  were  also  asked  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  had  received 
specific  training  in  middle  level  education.  McEwin  and  Waggoner  found  that  among 


Table  10 

Approximate  Percentage  of  U.S.  Teachers  in  International  School  Middle  Grades 

Programs 
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Percentage 

Category 

Number  of 
Schools 

Percentage  of  Schools 
in  Category 

0-20% 

1 

4% 

21-40% 

7 

25% 

41-60% 

9 

32% 

61-80% 

8 

28% 

81-100% 

3 

11% 

participating  schools  in  their  study,  nearly  60%  of  schools  featured  faculties  with  less  than 
25%  of  the  teachers  middle  level  trained.  The  percentage  of  teachers  with  middle  school 
training  increased,  however,  over  the  past  six  years.  Only  12  of  28  administrators  (43%) 
reported  that  less  than  25%  of  teachers  at  their  schools  were  specifically  trained  for  middle 
level  teaching  as  compared  to  59%  in  the  same  category  in  1992.  Much  of  the  percentage 
rise  in  teachers  trained  in  middle  level  teaching  strategies  in  comparison  to  McEwin  and 
Waggoner’s  results  surfaced  in  the  category  of  administrators  who  reported  that  50-75% 
of  middle  level  faculty  members  had  received  middle  grades  training.  In  this  category, 
seven  schools  (25%)  noted  that  50-75%  of  their  middle  level  educators  were  trained 
specifically  for  middle  grades  education  as  compared  to  only  1 0%  in  McEwin  and 
Waggoner’s  1992  study.  The  comparative  percentages  follow  in  Table  1 1 . There  were 
still  very  few  schools  that  feature  a full  faculty  trained  in  middle  level  education.  Staff 
development  is  a priority  for  many  administrators  interviewed,  and  there  was  general 
agreement  with  one  administrators’  belief  that  “If  we  were  to  replace  them  with  people 
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trained  in  middle  school  education,  it  would  go  way  beyond  where  it  is.”  Dissertation  data 
offered  evidence  of  the  continued  need  for  staff  development  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  middle  level  students. 


Table  1 1 

Comparison  of  Number  of  International  School  Teachers  with  Middle  Grades  Training 


Percentage 

McEwin  & 
Waggoner  ( 1 992) 

Schoolman 

(1998) 

Less  than  25 

59% 

43% 

25-50 

14% 

16% 

50-75 

10% 

25% 

75-100 

17% 

16% 

One  questionnaire  item  asked  administrators  to  state  the  approximate  percentage 
of  middle  grades  faculty  members  who  were  also  responsible  for  teaching  high  school  or 
elementary  school  classes.  Thirteen  of  29  schools  (45%)  reported  that  between  81-100% 
of  teachers  offered  instruction  to  middle  grades  students  only.  Yet,  while  13  of  29  schools 
had  separated  out  middle  level  and  high  school  level  teaching  responsibilities,  seven  other 
schools  (24%)  were  representative  of  the  opposite  extreme,  with  administrators  reporting 
that  between  0-20%  of  core  subject  area  teachers  at  their  schools  worked  exclusively  with 
middle  level  students  (see  Table  12). 

While  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  developed  different  measured  of  similar 
data,  both  studies  appeared  to  suggest  that  roughly  one-half  of  schools  featured 
approximately  one-half  of  all  teachers  working  across  both  the  middle  school  and  the  high 
school.  In  the  1998  study,  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  featured  situations  where  60%  or 
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Table  12 

Percentage  of  Core  Subject  Area  Teachers  Working  Solely  With  Middle  Level  Students 


Percentage  of 
teachers 

Number  of 
schools 

Percentage  of 
schools 

0-20% 

7 

24% 

21-40% 

1 

3% 

41-60% 

6 

21% 

61-80% 

2 

7% 

81-100% 

13 

45% 

fewer  middle  school  teachers  taught  middle  school  only.  In  both  1992  and  in  1998, 
approximately  one-half  of  schools  sampled  featured  high  percentages  of  crossover 
teachers,  teachers  who  worked  in  two  or  more  units  of  the  school. 

The  questionnaire  also  included  an  item  which  asked  school  leaders  for  the 
percentage  of  teachers  who  were  currently  middle  grades  teachers  but  who  were  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  teach  elementary  or  high  school.  Data  suggested  that  a vast  majority  of 
middle  grades  teachers  were  believed  to  be  satisfied  with  their  work  with  middle  grades 
students.  From  among  the  29  school  administrators  who  responded  to  the  question,  24 
school  leaders  (83%)  thought  that  less  than  20%  were  awaiting  such  an  opportunity,  with 
10  of  these  same  school  administrators  (34%)  reporting  that  no  teachers  at  their  schools 
fit  into  such  a category.  There  was  only  one  school  where  it  was  believed  that 
approximately  81-100%  of  middle  grades  faculty  members  were  awaiting  job 
opportunities  outside  of  the  middle  grades  (see  Table  13). 
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Table  13 

Percentage  of  Teachers  Awaiting  an  Opportunity  to  Teach  Elementary  or  High  School 


Percentage  of  teachers 

Number  of  schools 

Administrator  responses 

None 

10 

35% 

1-20 

14 

48% 

21-40 

3 

10% 

41-60 

1 

3.5% 

61-80 

0 

0% 

81-100 

1 

3.5% 

Discussion  of  Optimal  Staff  Development  Characteristics 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  that  separated  the  participating  schools  from  the  U.S. 
mainland  and  the  many  U.S.  teachers  that  have  remained  in  Europe  for  many  years  have 
led  some  American  administrators  to  believe  themselves  and  their  staff  “isolated.”  This 
perceived  reality  made  staff  development  a critical  area  for  U.S.  international  school 
leaders.  One  administrator  was  adamant  regarding  the  value  of  staff  development  in 
general: 

I wish  we  had  more  teacher  development  available  because  I really  think  that  that’s 
what’s  missing  in  Europe.  It’s  an  American  school,  American  curriculum, 
American  trends,  but. . .we  really  don’t.  We  need  more  development  in  a variety  of 
areas.  We  want  to  know  what’s  going  on  in  the  States.  We  need  to  know.  I 
mean,  we  might  not  necessarily  agree  with  everything  because  this  is  an 
international  school,  you  see.  But  the  curriculum  is  American,  and  we  would 
definitely  like  to  know  what  the  trends  are. 

There  was  no  consensus,  however,  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  schools 
believed  that  they  were  isolated  from  U.S.  educational  innovations.  School 
administrators  described  varying  levels  of  isolation: 
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We  are  isolated  and  professional  isolation  is  not  good  for  teacher  development 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  you  are  not  in  the  mainstream.  . . . I’d  like  a little 
more  of  that  interchange  which  is  not  possible. 

I think  that  it’s  [the  middle  school  concept]  is  well-understood,  because  we’ve 
made  an  effort  to  go  and  keep  up  with  the  national  middle  school  movement,  the 
NMSA,  ASCD  ...  we  have  a lot  of  people  come  in  and  work  with  us  like  Heidi 
Hays  Jacobs,  Nancy  Austin,  people  come  on  board  and  work  with  us  for  a couple 
of  weeks.  They  come  and  go.  But  we  are  not  isolated. 

When  asked  what  subject  areas  they  believed  were  most  critical  for  their  middle  grades 

teaching  population  to  receive  workshop  training,  four  of  14  educators  focused  on  the 

need  for  information  regarding  the  U S.  middle  school  movement.  Three  focused  on 

multiple  intelligences  and  brain-based  research.  Two  stressed  the  need  to  address  social 

education  and/or  health  education  issues.  Other  responses  included  calls  for  teacher 

training  in  the  areas  of  teamwork,  technology,  developmental  needs,  the  IBMYP,  and 

“Madeline  Hunter-type”  instructional  strategies. 

Administrators’  opinions  of  what  constituted  effective  teacher  training  strategies 

varied  widely  among  school  leaders.  Many  mentioned  conferences  and  workshops  such  as 

ELMLE,  although  such  conferences  were  not  unanimously  accepted  as  wholly  effective 

for  their  school  populations.  Those  in  support  of  conference  activities  focused  on  the 

opportunity  to  learn  the  latest  new  ideas  and  to  devote  time  as  a staff  toward  productive 

reflection  time: 

We  support  ELMLE. 

We  always  get  speakers  from  the  U S.  It  gives  us  a good  opportunity  to  look  at 
what  is  going  on. 

We  are  more  productive  here  than  at  our  meetings  there  [at  school],  I suggest  to 
our  staff  that  they  need  to  build  in  reflection  time. 
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Other  educators  were  more  critical  of  conferences  in  general,  with  ELMLE  often  serving 

as  the  administrators’  example.  One  administrator  complained  about  the  cost  of  regional 

conferences.  Two  others  focused  on  the  fact  that  the  conference  is  a singular  event  with 

questionable  carryover  potential  upon  educators’  return  to  their  school  settings. 

One-shot  deals  where  the  expert  does  their  little  bit  will  often  lead  to  some  follow- 
through,  but  then  it  will  trickle  off. 

You  need  someone  who  comes  and  stays  for  a while  and  goes  away  and  comes 
back  . follow-up  rather  than  a one-shot  deal.  I don’t  know  that  the  ELMLE 
does  that. 


One  educator  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to  address  the  specific  needs  of  a school  through 
large-scale  conferences: 

1 m skeptical  of  this  kind  of  thing,  really.  It’s  the  ‘supermarket  approach’  of 
professional  development.  It’s  not  really  enough.  Once  we  have  our  vision  we 
need  to  decide  what  kind  of  training  it  is  that  we  need,  and  if  it  means  we  decide 
we  won’t  go  to  ELMLE  conferences,  then  we  won’t  go  to  ELMLE  conferences. 
We  11  start  looking,  and  it  might  mean  we  start  bringing  people  in,  but  it’s  got  to 
be  targeted.  It  s too  ad-hoc  at  the  moment.  It’s  too  much  of  a supermarket, 
there’s  no  relation  to  what  we’re  doing. 


Other  school  administrators  stressed  the  importance  of  bringing  in  consultants  and  experts 
in  the  middle  level  education  for  workshops  at  the  school.  At  one  school,  a week-long 
consulting  visit  was  seen  as  a watershed  moment  in  the  development  of  the  school’s 
middle  grades  program.  Another  educator  stated  that  “you  need  someone  who  comes  in 
and  stays  a while  if  a consulting  visit  was  to  provide  a significant  effect 

There  were  others,  however,  who  noted  that  “teachers  learn  from  teachers  better 
than  anyone  else.  These  administrators  focused  on  “cross-pollination”  in  which  teachers 
from  one  school  would  visit  another  school  and  share  best  practices  as  well  as  their 
concerns.  One  administrator  referred  to  this  as  “conversations  through  professional 
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dialogue,”  and  viewed  such  conversations  as  a key  teacher  learning  tool.  Another 

educator  described  the  value  of  school  visits  in  the  following  way: 

Visiting  other  schools  would  be  good.  Being  able  to  put  teachers  in  contact  with 
other  middle  level  educators  and  just  talking  about  strategies.  We  went  once  with 
teacher  teams  to  Vienna,  where  they  have  two  schools  there.  And  for  them  it  was 
good  to  talk  about  what  was  a good  physical  set  up  for  middle  school  kids.  Tables 
rather  than  desks,  kids  working  in  groups,  we  did  not  have  that,  and  that’s  where  it 
came  from — the  visits — and  people  talking  about  the  need  for  kids  to  be  social, 
and  how  they  taught  the  curriculum  using  thematic  pieces.  And  that  needs  to  be 
ongoing.  You  need  to  send  them  to  schools  that  are  not  so  far  ahead  or  behind 
where  they  are  so  they  can  learn  from  other  teachers. 

One  administrator  s determination  of  what  was  the  best  and  most  effective  type  of  staff 

development  centered  upon  what  was  most  cost  effective.  For  this  administrator,  bringing 

in  a “fresh  face”  was  necessary  from  time  to  time,  but  the  administrator  believed  that  very 

often  the  best  use  of  staff  development  time  involved  in-school  strategizing  and  discussion. 

A number  of  administrators  also  focused  on  the  difficulties  of  staff  development  when 

financial  resources  are  low: 

We  need  a lot  more  staff  development.  It’s  hard 


I’d  like  a little  more  money  to  promote  in-service,  things  which  could  help  improve 
the  faculty  s ability  to  deal  with  a lot  of  the  modern  concepts  we  are  encountering 
now. 

Staff  development  was  seen  by  administrators  as  important,  but  there  was  little  if 
any  consensus  regarding  which  staff  development  strategies  were  most  effective  for  all 
international  school  staff  populations.  Each  international  school’s  staff  development 
requirements  were  quite  unique  in  terms  of  teacher  population  and  funding  constraints. 
These  differences  challenge  groups  like  ELMLE  in  their  ongoing  efforts  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  a wide  variety  of  middle  grades  programs  in  the  European  region. 
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Teacher  Turnover 

Many  administrators  agreed  that  teacher  turnover  was  a central  issue  at  K-12 
schools.  It  was  a particularly  complex  issue  to  analyze  because  no  two  schools  featured 
similar  rates  of  teacher  turnover,  nor  did  individual  schools  feature  consistent  levels  of 
teacher  turnover  from  year  to  year.  Few  administrators  shared  congruent  perspectives 
regarding  the  value  of  or  problems  caused  by  teacher  turnover  among  middle  grades 
teachers  at  their  schools.  Administrators  told  tales  of  teacher  turnover  rates  that  changed 
at  their  schools  from  year  to  year: 

Like  any  overseas  school,  you’ll  have  a lot  of  turnover.  We  had  a lot  last  year,  but 
last  year  there  was  little  turnover  in  the  middle  school.  A lot  of  people  stayed. 

This  year,  we’ve  got  a lot  of  turnover  in  the  middle  school,  we’ve  got  some  young 
people  hired  locally  going  back  to  grad  school,  several  old  timers  taking  the  year 
off  and  others  going  to  jobs  elsewhere.  I think  last  year  we  only  lost  two,  and  this 
year  we’re  losing  eight  on  a staff  of  20  to  25. 

The  surveys  produced  no  definitive  data  regarding  statistical  evidence  of  teacher 
turnover.  Of  the  five  responses  that  offered  a numerical  figure  regarding  teacher  turnover 
at  their  schools,  the  answers  ranged  from  “zero  percent  for  next  year”  to  “10  of  37  this 
year,”  a 27%  turnover  rate.  Three  school  administrators  reported  that  non-host  country 
teachers  at  their  schools  tended  to  stay  in  the  schools  between  two  and  five  years,  with  a 
fourth  school  administrator  reporting  an  average  stay  of  9 to  10  years. 

Asked  to  offer  their  reasons  for  teacher  turnover  or  a lack  thereof,  administrators 
cited  five  factors  related  to  teacher  movement:  (a)  their  children’s  education;  (b)  spousal 
transfer;  tax  issues  and  requirements;  (c)  strong  links  to  a community;  and  (d)  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  School  leaders  described  teacher  turnover  resulting  from  hiring  teachers 
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from  schools  in  the  U.S.  and  from  other  international  schools  inside  and  outside  of 

Europe,  elementary  school  teachers  “moving  up”  to  teach  middle  school,  and  high  school 

teachers  moving  down  ’ to  teach  in  the  middle  grades.  Schools  deciding  to  add  a position 

or  faculty  members  taking  sabbaticals  also  contributed  to  faculty  movement 

Many  international  schools  in  European  settings  featured  a group  of  teachers  who 

were  permanent  residents  of  the  country  where  the  school  was  located,  and  had  been  at 

the  school  for  a long  period  of  time.  This  group  was  often  quite  different  than  another 

group  of  non-resident  teachers  that  were  on  short-term  contracts.  One  administrator 

explained  the  form  these  two  groups  took  at  her  school: 

One  group  that  has  tended  to  be  there  for  a very  long  time,  20  to  25  years.  One 
reason  is  that  [this  country]  is  such  a lovely  place  to  be,  and  another  is  that  once 
your  own  children  are  tied  into  a school  system,  it  makes  it  hard  to  leave.  And 
then  there  is  another  group  of  staff  that  are  real  nomads.  Often  younger  people  or 
older  people  like  me  who  are  past  the  children  stage,  who  are  at  a school  for  two 
to  four  years,  then  move  on  because  they’ve  got  itchy  feet,  or  a better  offer,  or 
something.  So,  it  tends  to  be  in  two  groups. 

There  were  a number  of  different  administrator  responses  describing  the  interactions  and 
roles  played  by  members  of  these  two  teacher  groups.  These  responses  are  described  in 
detail  upon  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

School  Leaders’  Perceptions  of  Teacher  Turnover  at  Their  Schools 

The  comments  regarding  teacher  turnover  can  be  divided  into  five  categories. 

These  categories  are  based  on  turnover  rates  as  perceived  by  school  leaders  at  24  schools 
represented  (see  Table  14). 
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Table  14 

Administrator  Perceptions  of  Teacher  Turnover  in  U.S.  International  School  Settings 


Comment  Type 

Number  of  Responses 

Positive  Perceptions  of  High  Teacher  Turnover 

9 

Negative  Perceptions  of  High  Teacher  Turnover 

5 

Positive  Perceptions  of  Low  Teacher  Turnover 

3 

Negative  Perceptions  of  Low  Teacher  Turnover 

3 

Teacher  Turnover  as  Good  and  Bad 

4 

Those  administrators  who  held  positive  perceptions  of  high  teacher  turnover 

tended  to  focus  on  the  existence  of  a balance  between  the  new  and  more  experienced 

teachers  at  the  school.  In  the  words  of  one  educator,  “There  tend  to  be  two  groups  . 

the  mix  is  very  positive  ” Comments  by  other  school  leaders  echoed  this  view: 

I think  that  the  situation  is  positive.  There  is  still  some  turnover;  we  feel  like  there 
is  a good  combination  of  the  stable  people  and  the  new  people. 

There  is  enough  change.  The  ones  here  for  30-35  years  are  influenced  by  those 
who  have  been  here  for  less  time,  although  you  couldn’t  really  call  some  of  them 
new  teachers  if  they’ve  been  here  eight  or  nine  years. 

Others  administrators  focused  on  the  infusion  of  energy  and  ideas  that  new  faculty 

members  bring: 

I see  the  job  of  overseas  hires  as  coming  in  with  lots  of  energy,  bringing  in  new 
ideas,  working  hard,  and  then  moving  on. 

I want  some  turnover.  I think  it’s  always  good  to  have  new  blood. 

Those  administrators  that  viewed  high  teacher  turnover  as  a fundamentally  negative 
development  focused  on  the  loss  of  key  faculty  members  that  are  difficult  to  replace: 

You  lose  some  great  people. 

We’re  losing  a great  science  and  history  teacher.  It’s  equivalent  to  losing  half  of 
your  family.  They  are  terrific  teachers. 
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Other  school  leaders  focused  on  periods  of  adjustment  for  new  teachers,  the  risk  of  not 
truly  knowing  who  you  are  hiring,  and  turnover  compromising  a school’s  ability  to 
develop  and  maintain  a clear  vision  as  ways  high  rates  of  teacher  turnover  can  have  a 
negative  impact  on  a school  community. 

Those  that  viewed  low  teacher  turnover  positively  focused  on  the  positive 
characteristics  of  and  school-wide  benefits  brought  on  by  the  experienced  teachers  at  the 
school.  Conversely,  those  who  viewed  low  teacher  turnover  through  a negative  lens 
tended  to  focus  on  teachers  who  had,  according  to  administrators,  remained  at  the  school 
too  long.  The  following  two  quotes  were  representative  of  these  two  opposing 
perspectives: 

The  old  established  people  . . know  how  it  works,  know  how  to  get  things  done, 
who’ve  got  the  links  with  the  community  . . who  can  be  the  mentors  for 
newcomers. 

Many  have  been  there  a very  long  time,  have  grown  very  comfortable,  and  have 
slipped  into  a lethargic  situation.  . . . Lack  of  teacher  turnover  has  generally  been 
a negative.  The  school  needs  a large  kick  start  again. 

Teacher  turnover  was  clearly  a factor  in  helping  or  hindering  implementation  of  middle 

grades  programs,  but  was  perhaps  the  most  nebulous  of  all  factors  discussed  in  this 

chapter  from  which  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions.  Even  administrators  in  schools  that 

featured  very  low  rates  of  teacher  turnover  did  not  consistently  report  the  positive  aspects 

of  stability  nor  the  negative  aspects  of  some  educators’  lack  of  energy  and  stale  teaching. 

Analysis  of  the  range  of  administrator  comments  suggested  that  there  was  no  formula  for 

ideal  rates  of  teacher  turnover  for  one  school,  let  alone  for  all  international  schools  in  the 

European  region. 
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Cultural  Aspects  of  International  Schools 

The  issue  of  school  culture  was  raised  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  administrators 
when  talking  about  decision  making,  the  role  of  the  host  country  requirements  and  host 
country  teachers  at  schools,  or  the  needs  of  parents  and  students  from  a variety  of 
different  locations  around  the  world.  Discussions  with  administrators  about  citizenship 
often  moved  toward  the  concept  of  world  citizenship  that  mirrored  the  realities  of  their 
student  populations;  discussions  that  centered  on  the  issue  of  community  similarly  shifted 
toward  a focus  on  international  community.  “We  live  it”  was  a phrase  used  by  one 
administrator,  and  this  phrase  could  be  used  to  describe  nearly  all  schools’  multiethnic, 
multinational  characters. 

Middle  school  structures  are  implemented  within  a cultural  context,  but  there  are 
few  types  of  schools  where  the  cultural  context  is  as  central  to  the  fabric  of  the  school  as 
U.S.  international  schools.  Just  as  middle  grades  programs  in  U.S.  schools  need  to  remain 
cognizant  of  articulation  issues  between  elementary  and  middle  school  as  well  as  middle 
school  and  high  school,  international  school  administrators  are  asked  to  remain  cognizant 
of  such  issues  while  being  required  to  negotiate  a plethora  of  perspectives  on  educational 
practice  and  cultural  concepts  of  correctness  that  form  a complex  set  of  challenges.  One 
school  leader  articulated  the  international  school  leader’s  difficult  role  of  bridge  builder, 
explaining,  “We  are  affected  by  what  we  need  to  prepare  the  children  for,  just  as  we  are 
affected  at  the  other  end  by  what  they  come  to  us  prepared  to  do.”  The  following  section 
examines  the  role  of  the  host  country,  parents,  and  alternative  educational  frames  such  as 
“international”  or  “British”  which  together  played  a key  role  in  shaping  the  milieu  in  which 
the  development  of  the  middle  school  model  either  thrived  or  encountered  difficulty. 
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Culturally-Based  Level  of  Understanding  of  the  U S.  Middle  School  Concept 

The  role  of  the  administrator  was  one  of  “constant  cultural  translation”  according 

to  one  educator.  Part  of  the  translation  process  included  trying  to  bridge  cultural 

perspectives,  particularly  when  striving  to  implement  a value-laden  set  of  practices  such  as 

the  U S.  middle  school  concept.  Six  administrators  agreed  that  cultural  understandings 

played  a role  in  the  extent  to  which  the  U S.  middle  school  concept  was  understood.  The 

administrator  who  focused  upon  the  need  for  “constant  cultural  translation”  explained  that 

we  have  40%  of  our  faculty,  most  are  American,  and  for  them  it  [the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept]  is  quite  clear.  But  there  is  always  the  problem  of  trying  to 
overcome  the  cultural  differences  and  trying  to  get  both  sides  to  understand  each 
other. 

Other  school  leaders  agreed,  focusing  on  challenges  for  those  grounded  in  their  countries’ 
national  curriculums: 

It  took  longer  to  help  some  folks  from  other  cultures  to  understand  what  this  is  all 
about.  Those  who  have  inherited  a national  curriculum  from  another  country 
didn’t  understand  very  easily  the  child-centered  approach  quite  in  the  same  way 
that  the  American  folks  who  are  advancing  the  child-centered  approach.  It  sounds 
like  a generalization,  and  it  is,  but  people  with  middle  grades  training  in  other 
cultures  that  don’t  have  middle  schools,  they  have  secondary  schools  . . [in  the 
U.S]  the  approach  of  working  with  a 12-year  old  wouldn’t  be  the  same  as 
working  with  the  older  kids.  When  it’s  different  you  can  have  some  factions  which 
is  really  hard  work  to  deal  with. 

According  to  one  educator,  shared  vision  required  not  only  the  merging  of  newer  and 

more  long-term  teachers’  perspectives,  but  also  teachers  of  different  educational 

backgrounds  as  well.  One  educator  focused  upon  the  distance  that  existed  in  educational 

training  and  philosophy  between  U.S.  and  British  teachers  at  the  middle  level: 

Through  ELMLE  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  influence  of  the  American  model. 
Our  British  colleagues  are  not  as  sold  on  it  because  they  are  used  to  teaching 
across  the  grades.  The  concept  of  teaming  at  a grade  level  is  a bit  new,  and  had  to 
be  sold.  Still  we  continue  with  struggling  to  remain  an  international  school 
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without  becoming  “too  American,”  yet  keeping  the  principles  of  instruction  that 
we  believe  and  that  the  NMSA  has  put  forth  as  good  practices.  We’ve  been  quite 
successful  in  getting  converts  as  well. 

School  leaders  also  described  ways  in  which  implementation  of  middle  grades  programs 
were  often  affected  by  host  country  educational  programs  and  requirements.  There  were 
three  schools  among  the  3 1 included  in  the  survey  which  contained  between  60%  and 
1 00%  host-country  students.  School  leaders  from  these  three  European  schools  described 
educational  realities  that  were  quite  different  from  those  described  in  other  participating 
schools.  Furthermore,  the  extent  to  which  the  schools  layered  aspects  of  U S. 
educational  practice  onto  the  relatively  homogenous  host-country  cultural  base  differed 
among  the  three  examples  as  well: 

It’s  [host-country]-International.  American,  too,  but  less  than  everything  else 
though.  It’s  complicated. 

In  [host  city]  the  program  by  nature  tends  to  maintain  a very  American  direction. 
But  because  of  the  needs  of  the  kids,  we  have  to  offer  a modified — basically  an 
accelerated — American  program. 

I think  we  are  really  working  very  hard  on  it,  going  through  changes.  We  are 
trying  to  educate  ourselves  through  in-services.  A lot  of  effort  is  being  put  into 
teams  being  built.  I am  hopeful.  But  we  have  limitations  imposed  by  the  ministry 
of  education,  curricular  limitations  that  some  lessons  must  be  taught  in  [the 
national  language],  but  we  are  trying  to  create  things.  We  are  establishing  an 
elementary  school  and  combining. . the  middle  school  vision — our  vision.  We  are 
bilingual  bicultural,  and  it  is  during  these  middle  school  years  that  we  try  to  give 
this  bilingualism. 

The  chasm  between  “the  middle  school  vision”  and  “our  vision”  when  “our  vision”  is  that 
of  host  country  educators,  students  and  parents  was  a difficult  one  to  bridge  for 
administrators  at  the  three  schools.  Nevertheless,  administrators  searched  for  methods  to 
resolve  often  conflicting  educational  aims  and  perspectives  to  the  extent  that  was  possible: 
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We  want  to  immerse  them  in  English,  to  be  able  to  follow  everything  in  English 
and  get  introduced  to  foreign  teachers  and  learn  the  culture  . . . and  to  learn  their 
own  [host  country]  curriculum.  And  they  have  active,  age-appropriate  teaching, 
values,  and  global  values,  too. 

English  training  itself  was  seen  by  an  educator  at  one  of  the  three  schools  not  as  anything 

related  specifically  to  the  U.S.  nor  Britain  but  as  a necessary  tool.  The  following  quote 

offered  evidence  that  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  why  students  chose  U.S.  or 

British  schools  was  for  English  language  training. 

They  [the  parents]  are  primarily  interested  in  their  kids  graduating  with  fluency  in 
English  so  they  will  have  that  advantage  in  the  ‘New  Europe’  where  English  is  a 
very  dominant  language.  The  kids  are  not  “foreigners,”  but  [host  country 
nationals]! 

Another  issue  raised  by  administrators  that  related  to  the  host  country  population 
at  their  schools  included  the  local  knowledge  that  host  country  teachers  bring  to  the  U.S. 
international  school  setting.  According  to  one  respondent,  “It  does  influence  activities, 
inasmuch  as  it  affects  our  capacity  to  get  involved  in  local  activities,  and  trips  where  you 
go  for  three  to  four  days.” 

Two  schools  without  a high  percentage  of  host  country  nationals  faced  very 

different  types  of  issues  as  the  host  country  population  numbers  began  to  rise  at  the 

schools.  One  school’s  challenges  centered  upon  the  educational  training  students  entering 

the  school  had  received  under  the  host  country  national  system.  A second  quote  reflected 

a school  leader’s  judgement  that  increase  in  the  number  of  host  country  students  required 

careful  attention  to  social  interactions  among  students: 

The  kids  coming  into  our  school  from  [host  country]  need  more  time  to  adjust  than 
any  other  nationality.  They  are  used  to  being  given  books  and  learning  by  heart. 

It  s a major  transition  for  them.  The  Ministry  of  Education  deputy  minister  once 
came  by  and  said,  “Thought  is  nothing,  knowledge  is  everything.”  Kind  of  bowled 
me  over. 
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Now  the  [host  country]  population  is  a close  second  This  was  never  previously 
the  case,  but  the  population  has  grown  extremely  quickly.  The  [host  country 
nationals  come  in  in  grade  five,  and  that’s  not  a lot  of  time  to  become  acclimatized 
about  what  we  are  about.  So  social  things  are  more  of  a focus  for  us,  and  how  we 
want  kids  to  work  together  and  be  together.  There  are  different  kinds  of  cultural 
posturing  that  happens  on  a playground.  It  takes  kids  a while  to  learn  that  it’s  not 
cool  to  put  other  kids  down,  or  the  physical  kinds  of  bullying.  It  doesn’t  take 
forever,  but  it  takes  a little  bit  of  time,  but  it  works  out  and  that’s  one  of  the 
reasons  that  [host  country]  parents  bring  their  kids  to  us.  What  I have  observed  is 
that  should  it  be  a non-English  speaking  representation  that  becomes  number  one 
[most  represented],  then  the  focus  of  our  time  and  energy  will  change  as  well.  But 
I tell  you,  by  and  large  the  parent  community  is  very  happy  with  the  nurturing 
activities  that  we  are  offering  to  the  kids. 

Two  other  school  leaders  focused  upon  situations  in  which  student  relationships 

occasionally  grew  confrontational: 

Occasionally,  there  are  clashes  between  the  ethnic  groups.  [Host  country 
nationals]  are  actually  quite  ethnocentric  deep-down.  . . . Incidents  are  very  rare, 
and  are  usually  at  a personal  level.  His  best  friend  is  Asian,  and  he’ll  end  up  calling 
him  “a  dirty  Asian.”  That  kind  of  nonsense. 

In  general  they  are  good  citizens,  but  they  are  kids.  It  doesn’t  always  work.  We 
have  had  occasional  nationality  problems.  Most  recently,  a couple  of . . . kids  were 
razzing  a boy.  . . . It’s  the  kind  of  thing  they  do,  they  find  a chink  in  your  armor, 
and  they  go  for  it. 

One  educator  focused  on  ways  in  which  the  school  addressed  occurrences  of  bullying: 

Both  community  and  citizenship  become  integrated  and  an  implicit  part  of  the 
ethos  of  the  school.  ...  We  talk  about  that  in  advisories  and  critical  issues 
sessions.  There  are  subtle  ways  to  bully  and  we  have  faculty  workshops  and 
advisory  activities  related  to  this. 

One  school  leader  viewed  citizenship  as  “an  interesting  issue,  it  depends  on  how  you  want 
to  define  it:  according  to  your  passport,  your  language,  your  parents’  background.” 

Indeed,  citizenship  can  be  judged  by  one’s  country,  one’s  first  language,  or  one’s  family 
background,  and  all  of  these  aspects  play  a role  in  defining  relationships  among 
stakeholders  and  in  determining  how  decisions  are  made  in  international  schools.  The 
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following  section  focuses  on  the  central  role  of  language — or  more  specifically  language 
training — in  international  schools. 

The  Role  of  Language  Training 

School  leaders  in  many  international  schools  reported  that  their  school  populations 
included  representatives  of  between  20  and  50  nationalities.  Language  training  for  specific 
school  sub-populations  and  for  host  country  nationals  has  grown  increasingly 
commonplace  in  international  schools  throughout  Europe  as  populations  of  specific 
nationalities  have  become  large  enough  to  form  blocks  of  students  and  parents.  In  such 
cases,  language  teachers  were  often  hired  by  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  populations  of 
groups  such  as  Dutch  students  or  Swedish  students,  either  during  school  hours  or  on 
school  grounds  after  school  or  on  weekends. 

At  the  1 998  ELMLE  conference  in  Prague,  Czech  Republic,  one  administrator 
noted.  The  Irish  Ambassador  this  morning  emphasized  foreign  language  training.  It’s  a 
big  issue  with  the  European  program.  Language-related  issues  stood  out  as  a central 
issue  for  international  school  leaders,  and  was  an  issue  that  often  belied  a division  in  the 
way  that  core  subjects  were  defined  by  U.S.  and  European  educators  and  parents.  U.S. 
educators  tended  to  define  math,  science,  language  arts,  and  social  studies  as  core 
subjects.  European  educators  and  parents  tended  to  include  second  or  third  language 
courses  as  additional  core  subjects.  This  difference  in  perspective  was  central  to  the 
complex  negotiations  and  ongoing  scheduling  difficulties  that  occurred  at  a number  of 
schools.  One  U.S.  educator  who  was  aware  of  this  difference  explained,  “All  kids  are 
involved  in  two  foreign  languages  It’s  doable.  It  was  hard  for  me.  Being  a non- 
European,  I have  a different  attitude  toward  languages.” 
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It  is  relevant  to  the  issue  of  US.  and  non-U.  S.  perspectives  on  language  training 
that  although  many  aspects  of  the  U S.  middle  school  concept  have  been  documented  and 
discussed  in  previous  sections  of  the  data  analysis,  U.S.  citizens  rarely  represented  a 
majority  of  students  in  European  international  school  settings.  Merely  eight  of  28  schools 
contained  U.S.  student  populations  of  more  than  40%,  with  U.S.  students  representing 
more  than  60%  of  the  student  population  at  only  one  school.  The  student  population  at 
most  schools  where  school  leaders  participated  in  the  research  were  multinational;  very 
few  schools’  majority  populations  represented  even  one-quarter  of  the  student  population. 
There  were  14  schools  where  the  largest  non-U.  S.  student  population  was  between  1-20% 
of  the  total  population,  and  seven  more  schools’  largest  non-U.  S.  populations  from  a 
single  country  represented  between  21-40%  of  the  population  (see  Table  15). 


Table  15 

Comparison  of  Schools’  Largest  Non-U,  S.  Populations 


Percentage  of 
Whole  School 

Population  Number 
of  Schools 

Percentage  of 
Schools 

1-20% 

14 

54% 

21-40% 

7 

27% 

41-60% 

1 

4% 

61-80% 

3 

11% 

81-100% 

i 

4% 

Among  those  with  highly  concentrated  non- American  national  populations,  three  of  these 
were  countries  where  the  host  country  population  was  the  majority,  with  only  two  schools 
housing  one  specific,  non-US  national  group  with  representation  in  the  schools  of  over 
40%.  Great  Britain  was  the  largest  non-U. S.  population  in  seven  of  the  28  schools 
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represented.  Challenges  were  frequent  at  the  23  schools  that  featured  a host  of  non-U. S. 
populations,  and  often  one  of  the  most  frequent  challenges  revolved  around  the  issue  of 
language  training. 

One  aspect  of  the  issue  centered  upon  host  country  language  requirements  that 
required  educators  to  remove  students  from  exploratory  subjects  in  order  to  attend 
second  or  third  language  classes: 

The  school  has  a [host  country]  language  requirement  through  grade  nine. 

The  students  who  are  [host  country]  must  take  native  [host  country  language].  The 
[host  country]  high  school  degree  affects  us  because  the  students  need  to  have  two 
foreign  languages.  English,  [host  country  language],  and  one  other  one.  In  our 
school,  that  is  French.  And  this  affects  the  middle  school,  because  they  need  to 
have  four  years  of  French  in  the  high  school,  and  there  is  some  pressure  to  start 
French  as  early  as  possible  in  the  middle  school,  because  they  might  need  an  extra 
year.  It's  sometimes  against  our  better  judgement  for  students  in  seventh  grade  to 
start  French. 

Similar  dilemmas  confronted  educators  with  significant  populations  of  European  and,  in 
some  cases,  Asian  parents  who  placed  primacy  on  ensuring  that  their  children  learn 
languages  other  than  English.  International  school  administrators  attempted  to  reach 
compromises  between  key  tenets  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  philosophy  and  the  needs  of 
students  from  a variety  of  nations: 

In  the  middle  school,  the  languages  do  drive  the  curriculum  to  some  degree,  due  to 
scheduling,  space  usage  and  so  on.  Mostly  logistical  reasons.  The  kids  get  an 
advantage  through  the  language  training,  but  lose  the  exploratory  program 
opportunities,  too.  You’re  watering  down  the  philosophy,  1 guess,  by  doing  that, 
but  you’re  meeting  the  needs  of  the  host  country  kids  and  some  of  the  foreigners. 
The  Dutch  and  Swedes  have  language  training  at  the  elementary  school  level,  both 
during  and  after  school  The  Swedes  have  after  school  language  training  here. 

These  are  accommodations,  but  there  are  no  “pressure  groups.” 

One  of  the  unique  situations  at  an  international  middle  school  is  the  participation  of 
foreign  languages.  Students  take  two  languages  beside  English.  Our  difficulty  is 
to  try  to  incorporate  the  foreign  languages  in  our  theme  approach  and 
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interdisciplinary  activities.  It  has  been  French  and  German,  not  Spanish  as  a newly 
introduced  language. 

For  one  school  leader,  the  issue  of  languages  was  linked  to  multicultural  education. 
The  administrator  viewed  language  acquisition  as  a preferred  method  to  foster  greater 
cross-cultural  understanding: 

We  have  a language  program  that  tried  to  open  students  to  an  awareness  of  the 
cultures  of  those  languages.  We  promote  aims  and  objectives  related  to 
consideration  for  ideas  of  others,  to  create  an  empathy  for  other  cultures  and  an 
understanding  of  them. 

Another  educator  described  the  need  to  use  language  carefully  and  at  levels  appropriate  to 
students  at  differing  stages  of  English  language  acquisition.  For  this  school  leader,  the 
main  consideration  regarding  language  was  its  central  role  in  fostering  successful 
communication: 

We  also  tackle  it  in  the  languages.  We  have  a large  number  of  ESL  and 
multicultural  children  and  staff.  Language  is  always  on  the  agenda  as  a tool  and  as 
a subject,  and  one  must  use  appropriate  language  and  use  language  at  an 
appropriate  level  so  ESL  students — who  will  not  always  ask — will  understand 
what  you  are  doing. 

The  Influence  of  Parents’  National  Backgrounds 

There  were  a few  key  areas  in  which  parental  distinctions  might  have  been 
perceived  of  as  culturally-driven  or  grounded  in  national  concerns.  One  area  that  was 
described  in  the  previous  section  was  language  acquisition,  an  area  that  was  the  focus  of 
European  parents.  Some  administrators  differentiated  between  Asian  parents’  concerns 
and  other  parents’  central  concerns.  Although  Turkey  geographically  sits  astride  both 
Asia  and  Europe,  the  following  two  comments  were  indicative  of  the  expectations  of 
Asian  and  Eurasian  parent  populations  as  perceived  by  two  school  administrators: 
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Most,  almost  all  are  [host  country  nationals].  Mostly  Muslim,  quite  a few  Jewish 
students.  The  expectations  of  our  school  are  very  high.  If  there  was  a tracking 
system,  the  students  would  all  be  on  the  highest  track.  Parents’  expectations  are 
very  high,  very  high.  Ninety  percent  grades  and  they  demand  a lot  from  the 
students  at  the  school. 

We  have  a number  of  Far  Eastern  students  whose  parents  want  academic 
results  ...  we  find  we  have  to  ask  some  of  the  parents  of  the  Far  Eastern  students 
not  to  pressure  their  children  so  much  academically.  We  have  different 
expectations  from  American  or  British  students  who  are  more  open  to  other  things 
besides  the  academic.  And  we  have  a large  number  of  students  from  all  sorts  of 
cultures,  and  generally  speaking  they  are  very  tolerant  and  accepting  of  what  we 
hope  the  students  will  achieve.  And  if  not  we  need  to  try  to  work  together 
Grading. . . some  parents  take  this  very  seriously. 

One  British  administrator  focused  on  the  importance  that  U S.  parents  place  on 

standardized  tests: 

We  are  driven  by  the  American  culture.  They  are  concerned  that  the  texts  are 
from  the  U.S.A.,  and  that  programs  are  similar  to  junior  high/middle  schools  from 
the  U.S.A.,  and  are  very  keen  on  the  standardized  testing  scores,  important  to 
them  when  they  return  to  a U.S.  school. 

The  above  description  was  inverted  when  an  American  administrator  described  British 

parents’  concerns  about  future  testing: 

We  had  to  talk  parents  out  of  the  idea  that  every  moment  should  be  spent  on 
academics.  There  were  divisions  across  national  lines:  British  parents  were  sure 
we  would  destroy  the  child’s  IGCSE  scores  ...  we  always  fight  against  this. 

There  are  plenty  of  British  parents  that  just  want  their  kids  to  go  to  school,  do 
their  homework,  do  well  on  exams,  and  get  into  universities.  Americans,  who 
were  generally  familiar  with  the  middle  school  concept,  supported  the  move 
[toward  the  middle  school  concept].  Our  advisory  community  includes  a sampling 
of  various  nationalities 

An  Italian  administrator  also  described  parents  who  were  focused  on  success  in  high 

school  and  beyond  and  viewed  middle  school  as  a means  to  this  end. 

They  [host  country]  want  the  kids  to  learn  English  but  at  the  same  time  get  ready 
for  Italian  schools.  But  all  parents  appreciate  the  kind  of  school  we  have  . they 
give  us  freedom  because  of  the  results  we  have  had.  The  kids  do  well  in  [host 
country]  high  school.  So  if  they  object  to  a kind  of  teaching,  or  they  think  we  are 
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not  structured  enough  and  don’t  teach  enough  grammar,  they  see  the  results  and 
they  can’t  say  anything  [laughs]. 

The  concern  with  preparation  for  tests  that  take  place  at  the  high  school  level  was  a 

misguided  one,  according  to  one  international  school  leader: 

The  parents  are  definitely  on  board.  Many  perhaps  erroneously  or  misguidedly  see 
it  as  preparation  for  senior  school,  and  I don’t  see  it  as  that.  It’s  not  that  you're 
preparing  the  student  for  anything.  You  are  providing  opportunities  on  a day-to- 
day  basis  in  which  they  learn  a great  deal  about  themselves  and  about  the  subject 
matter.  It’s  not  a preparation.  It’s  really  important  to  have  a temporal  focus. . it’s 
really  the  here  and  now  which  are  important  to  students. 

Summary  for  Research  Question  Three 

While  many  administrators  might  have  preferred  to  have  been  temporally  focused 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  above  quote,  administrators’  myriad  tasks  tended  to 
distance  them  from  this  ideal.  Their  efforts  to  develop  and  implement  effective  middle 
level  programs  with  their  teachers  were  often  undermined  by  facility  limitations  and 
teacher  training  inadequacies.  These  difficulties  for  middle  level  administrators  were  often 
either  caused  by  or  exacerbated  by  the  existence  of  shared  facilities  and  shared  teachers 
with  the  high  school  or  the  elementary  school 

The  administrators  also  were  required  to  take  into  account  myriad  expectations 
regarding  their  school  program  from  teachers,  students  and  parents  of  different 
backgrounds.  As  one  articulate  administrator  put  it,  “The  whole  set  up  of  the  middle 
school  and  the  ideas  that  everyone  espouses  are  American  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
people  of  other  cultures,  they  all  make  their  presence  felt  in  some  way  .” 

Alterations  to  the  high  school  schedule  often  required  schedule  manipulation  at  the 
middle  level  in  K-12  educational  institutions.  The  arrangements  required  by  host  country 
educational  systems  and  parent  requests  for  non-English  language  training  exemplified 
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both  the  complexities  of  international  schools  and  the  challenges  to  implementation  of  the 
middle  school  concept  in  schools  featuring  multicultural/multinational  school  populations. 

Introduction  to  Discussion  of  Research  Question  Four 
The  discussion  of  the  first  three  research  questions  offered  evidence  of  the  scope  and 
complexity  of  challenges  faced  by  administrators  in  U S.  international  schools  throughout 
the  European  region.  The  examination  of  findings  relevant  to  the  fourth  research 
question,  “To  what  extent  is  there  agreement  among  U.S.  international  school 
administrators  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  challenges  to  successful  implementation  of 
the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  school  settings9”  are  included  in  this  section,  along 
with  what  the  administrators  themselves  chose  to  highlight  as  exemplary  aspects  of  their 
schools.  This  is  accomplished  first  through  the  presentation  of  a case  study  which 
documents  efforts  of  one  set  of  educators  in  a U.S.  international  school  in  Europe  to 
develop  a U.S.  middle  school.  The  case  study  includes  concrete  descriptions  of  challenges 
faced  by  educators  at  the  school  that  had  been  previously  described  by  other 
administrators  in  the  interviews.  The  chapter  ends  with  an  exploration  of  interview 
respondents  priorities  regarding  both  specific  obstacles  to  developing  and  maintaining 
strong  middle  grades  programs  and  exemplary  features  of  their  middle  grades  programs. 

Below,  efforts  of  one  group  of  international  middle  level  educators  are  examined  in 
order  to  highlight  and  offer  detailed  examples  of  specific  themes  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
interviewees.  The  school  was  determined  to  be  valuable  to  this  study  due  to  school 
leaders  and  staff  members’  ongoing  efforts  to  implement  exemplary  middle  grades 
programs  at  the  school,  as  well  as  their  ongoing  struggles  with  obstacles  encountered  in 
the  process.  The  school  community  has  experienced  rapid  growth,  and  the  central  issues 
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for  international  school  middle  level  educators  such  as  language  training  were  central 
issues  at  the  school  as  well. 

Data  were  obtained  during  a two-day  school  visit  in  February,  1998.  The  research 
visit  involved  extended  interviews  with  both  the  school  director  and  middle  school 
principal  as  well  as  classroom  visits,  observations  of  teacher  team  meetings,  and  informal 
discussions  with  teachers,  students,  and  parents.  Documents  were  also  examined  such  as 
the  schedule,  school  mission,  and  various  school  publications.  Photographs  were  also 
taken  during  the  process  for  later  examination. 

“The  Cream  of  the  Cookie”:  A Case  Study 
Introduction 

This  case  study  occurred  at  a K-12  school  in  an  area  of  Europe  that  is  experiencing 
rapid  social  change  and  intensive  growth.  The  school  will  be  referred  to  as  the  American 
International  School  of  Europe  (AISE).  In  1989,  the  school  served  a small  K-8  population 
of  approximately  1 80  students.  Since  the  democratization  of  much  of  Central  Europe, 
however,  changes  occurred  rapidly  in  the  region  and  the  school.  Since  1989,  the  school  has 
welcomed  a variety  of  new  families  to  the  school — many  of  whom  are  from  the  business 
sector.  In  1 994,  the  school  graduated  its  first  high  school  class.  Amidst  all  of  these  changes, 
however,  the  seeds  of  a new  middle  school  concept  at  the  American  International  School  of 
Europe  were  being  sown. 

The  middle  school  principal  under  whom  the  middle  school  concept  was  implemented 
at  the  school  arrived  at  the  school  as  a sixth  grade  teacher.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  she  laid 
out  a version  of  a U S. -style  middle  school  for  her  international  school  population,  and  a 
position  of  middle  school  principal  was  created  for  her.  Her  vision  meshed  with  that  of 
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the  new  Director  of  the  school  as  the  new  structure  was  being  initiated  Two  years  of 
work  by  the  middle  school  principal  and  a host  of  middle  level  educators  has  led  most 
AISE  stakeholders  to  view  the  development  of  a middle  school  at  the  American 
International  School  of  Europe  as  a resounding  success. 

The  case  study  examines  aspects  of  the  state  of  AISE’s  Middle  School,  focusing 
on  challenges  to  implementation  and  exemplary  characteristics  of  the  middle  school 
program  as  it  developed  from  September,  1996  to  February,  1998.  The  researcher  was  an 
American  citizen  and  international  educator  who  was  investigating  the  middle  school 
concept  in  European  international  schools.  The  phrase  “the  cream  of  the  cookie’'  was 
developed  by  a teacher  at  the  school,  and  became  a way  for  students  and  teachers  to 
describe  the  special  qualities  of  their  middle  school  students  and  a middle  school 
sandwiched  between  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

A history  of  the  middle  school  at  an  American  international  school  of  Europe 

AISE  contained  a diverse  student  body  representing  over  40  nationalities. 
Administrators  at  AISE  described  the  school  as  both  an  American  school  and  an 
international  school.  Indeed,  the  international  community  required  the  school  to  be 
responsive  in  ways  that  many  U S.  schools  were  not  required  to  be.  The  highly-educated 
parent  community  expected  a lot  from  the  school,  and  the  school  community  maintained  a 
diverse  and  often  divergent  set  of  interests.  For  example,  many  of  the  parents  wanted 
their  host  language  to  be  taught  during  school  hours.  Nearly  all  parents  wanted  the  middle 
grades  to  include  strong  academic  preparation  for  high  school  and  beyond 

The  AISE  Vision  was  included  in  the  issue  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  received  while 


at  the  school.  The  vision  stated: 
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We  strive  to  enable  students  to  function  in  an  increasingly  complex  and 
technological  world.  We  see  our  success  reflected  in  our  students  ’ humane 
values,  academic  achievements  and  desire  for  life-long  learning.  Academic 
excellence  through  the  educational  of  the  whole  child  is  reflected  in  our 
curriculum  design  and  daily  regimen. 

There  was  no  complementary  middle  school  vision,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
middle  school  at  AISE  was  still  a relatively  new  phenomenon.  Until  two  years  ago,  AISE 
featured  a grade  7-12  secondary  school.  The  middle  grades  program  had  been  based  upon 
a junior  high  school  model,  and  the  middle  schoolers  were  viewed,  according  to  the 
current  middle  school  principal,  as  “high  school  students,  but  shorter.”  According  to 
many  of  the  stakeholders  and  developers  of  the  middle  school  at  AISE,  the  middle  school 
had  developed  rapidly.  The  initial  impetus  and  vision  for  the  middle  school  at  AISE  came 
from  the  principal  and  was  introduced  to  teachers  and  designed  with  teachers  at  a faculty 
retreat  before  the  1996-7  school  year  began. 

A headmaster  at  a nearby  American  international  school  described  certain  moments 
as  “windows  of  opportunity,”  where  a number  of  factors  coalesce  to  allow  for  rapid 
change.  Whether  this  moment  was  at  hand  or  whether  it  was  in  fact  created  by  members 
of  the  AISE  leadership  team,  the  school  seized  the  day  and  the  middle  school  has  moved 
forward  quickly  and  confidently  since  its  inception.  According  to  the  principal,  the  school 
was  already  on  the  fourth  year  of  Paul  George’s  middle  school  development  plan,  and  the 
third  year  was  still  six  months  away. 

Parents  did  not  rush  to  embrace  the  new  middle  school  vision,  and  this  was 
particularly  true  when  new  families  entered  the  school  for  the  first  time:  "Parents  don’t  all 
share  the  vision  because  the  parent  population  is  so  broad.  We  have  Asian  parents, 
European  parents,  American  parents.  They  don’t  all  share  the  vision  " 
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Administrators  worked  hard,  however,  to  educate  parents  about  the  newly  formed  middle 
school  through  individual  and  collective  meetings,  as  well  as  through  written  reports. 

Two  administrators  noted  that  this  will  be  an  ongoing  process  at  a school  such  as  AISE 
where  30%  of  the  student  population  changes  each  year. 

Middle  school  identity  and  spirit 

Since  the  middle  school  was  created  in  the  fall  of  1996,  a middle  school  identity 

has  been  developing  at  the  AISE.  While  the  identity  was  hard  for  AISE  stakeholders  to 

clearly  define,  there  was  widespread  agreement  that  it  existed.  As  one  administrator 

stated,  “I  don’t  know  how  to  describe  it  but  it  does  have  an  identity  of  its  own.”  Part  of 

that  identity  was  developed  at  the  outset  of  many  students’  middle  school  experiences 

through  grade-level  school  trips  that  have  taken  place  each  fall  at  AISE.  The  sixth 

graders,  after  a series  of  on-campus  orientations,  engaged  in  such  a trip: 

They  get  into  middle  school,  and  on  about  the  third  week  of  school  we  take  them 
through  [host  country]  and  they  bond  with  their  classmates.  They’re  away  from 
their  parents  and  they  feel  very  independent.  They  like  changing  classes  and  they 
actually  are  relieved  to  have  an  identity  of  their  own. 

One  administrator  at  AISE  focused  on  the  challenges  and  potential  difficulties  of 
developing  a middle  school  identity  within  a K-12  international  school.  Administrators 
throughout  Europe  have  noted  the  difficulties  in  balancing  the  very  real  need  for  a middle 
school  identity  with  one  that  does  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  development  of  a 
campus-wide  identity.  The  AISE  director  noted  that  there  are  a number  of  significant 
learning  opportunities  such  as  cross-grade  reading  times  and  older  students  tutoring 
younger  students  which  should  not  be  sacrificed  due  to  the  cultivation  of  a middle  school 
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identity.  Other  administrators  noted  that  on  larger  campuses  and  in  schools  that  feature  a 
middle  school  building  or  special  middle  school  wing,  the  danger  of  isolating  middle 
school  students  and  fracturing  a school-wide  sense  of  identity  was  far  greater.  With  the 
school’s  plan  to  grow  and  move  into  a new  facility,  this  will  likely  be  an  ongoing  issue  at 
AISE. 

AISE:  A place  where  change  is  commonplace 

Just  as  the  sixth  graders  suddenly  found  themselves  a part  of  a new  entity  called  a 
middle  school,  middle  level  educators  at  AISE  also  found  themselves  exploring  uncharted 
territory.  The  speed  and  all-encompassing  nature  of  the  recent  changes  at  the  middle  level 
affected  the  school's  teacher  and  student  populations  in  a number  of  ways.  The  teachers 
have  been  asked  to  be  flexible  and  open  to  change  and  experimentation,  and  they  were. 
Walking  through  the  halls  and  visiting  classes,  the  energy  and  spirited  activity  of  the 
middle  school  was  tangible.  Original  music  was  being  developed.  There  were  shouts  of 
students  playing  sports  in  the  gym.  Art  pieces  and  geography  projects  decorated  the 
walls.  Inside  the  classes,  there  was  evidence  of  learning  at  every  turn:  students  in  one 
class  created  puppets;  another  class  featured  direct  instruction,  with  students  pushed  their 
teacher  for  more  detailed  information.  Teacher  teams  met  during  one  of  their  many  shared 
planning  periods  to  discuss  concerns  about  specific  students,  opening  the  meeting  with  a 
team  conference  with  a parent. 

When  walking  around  the  school,  it  was  clear  that  authentic  learning  and  exploring 
were  taking  place.  The  educators  focused  on  maximizing  the  educational  potential  of  their 
given  space.  Administrators  noted  that  the  middle  school  students— and  indeed  all 
students — would  likely  be  moving  to  a new  campus  in  the  relatively  near  future  It  was 
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believed  that  a new  campus  would  be  a boon  to  their  efforts  to  develop  an  exemplary 
middle  school. 

Decision-making  practices 

The  entire  school  was  served  by  Building  Level  Teams  (BLTs)  that  included 
middle  school  team  leaders  at  each  grade  level.  At  the  high  school  level,  there  were  three 
combined  subject  area  leaders  who  formed  part  of  the  BLT.  There  were  also  combined 
middle/high  school  coordinator  positions  for  activities,  technology,  health,  and  languages. 
The  principals  and  counselors  also  were  included.  At  the  middle  school  level,  team 
leaders  that  were  part  of  the  building  level  team  reported  back  to  their  grade  level  teams, 
and  information  was  gathered  and  disseminated  at  monthly  middle  school  faculty  meetings 
as  well.  There  was  also  a Program  Improvement  Council  and  a school-wide  administrative 
team  which  met  periodically. 

According  to  one  administrator,  the  four  coordinator  positions  and  the  high  school 
subject  area  leaders  tended  to  have  a “departmentalizing  effect”  on  the  BLT  which  tended 
to  push  the  middle  school  “off  kilter  ” One  idea  put  forth  during  discussions  about  the 
AISE  Middle  School  involved  including  more  teachers  in  grade  level  teams,  which  would 
move  middle  level  educators  further  away  from  the  model  of  departmentalization.  Under 
such  a plan,  more  teachers  would  report  to  the  team  leader,  and  information  would  move 
through  the  team  leader  to  the  staff.  Indeed,  many  middle  school  educators  expressed  an 
appreciation  for  the  role  and  the  work  of  the  team  leaders  who  received  financial 
compensation  from  the  school  for  their  work. 

According  to  one  staff  member,  communication  at  the  middle  school  level  had 
improved  greatly  since  the  first  year:  “Last  year,  it  was  not  clear  who  was  deciding  things. 
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It  seemed  that  if  one  team  made  decisions,  the  whole  middle  school  had  to  follow.” 

Nearly  all  stakeholders  believed  that  while  current  decision-making  procedures  were 
adequate,  there  was  still  room  for  structural  improvements,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
communication  among  different  groups  of  the  staff  population. 

Flexible  schedules  and  block  scheduling 

Middle  school  students  at  AISE  attended  eight  classes,  which  included  four  “core 
subjects”  (math,  social  studies,  science,  and  language  arts),  a foreign  language  or  English 
as  a second  language  (ESL),  a physical  education  (PE)  class,  a “ROTA”  course 
(computer,  art,  music,  health,  and  drama)  and  an  exploratory  class  which  included  options 
such  as  choir,  band  or  puppet-making,  or  study  in  a student’s  native  language.  Students 
also  met  with  a teacher-advisor  twice  each  week. 

AISE  recently  shifted  to  an  alternating  day  block  schedule.  After  the  schedule 
change,  classes  began  meeting  every  other  day  for  85  to  90  minutes.  The  school’s  version 
of  the  alternating  day  block  included  small  inversions  in  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
schedule  to  allow  different  classes  to  meet  earlier  each  day.  On  Fridays,  students  attended 
eight  45-minute  classes. 

The  block  schedule  was  quite  popular  among  both  educators  and  students. 
According  to  responses,  the  longer  blocks  allowed  teachers  to  engage  in  more  project- 
oriented  activities  that  were  often  interrupted  midstream  during  conventional  40  to  45- 
minute  periods,  and  have  given  teachers  longer  blocks  of  time  in  which  to  plan. 

According  to  observations,  there  was  evidence  that  the  new  flexible  schedule  facilitated 
work  on  long-term  projects  by  students. 
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While  the  longer  blocks  were  utilized  by  many  teachers,  it  was  unclear  whether  or 
not  a majority  of  teachers  were  employing  a variety  of  teaching  strategies  within  the 
blocks.  It  was  also  difficult  to  judge  whether  or  not  teachers  were  working  together  in  an 
ongoing  fashion  to  develop  interdisciplinary  units.  There  was  evidence  of  a great  deal  of 
project-based  activity,  with  the  computer  center  serving  as  the  center  of  much  authentic 
(project/process/publication-oriented)  student  work.  The  newspaper  featured 
collaborative  aspects  such  as  articles  co-written  by  students.  The  trips  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  school  year  had  been  an  impetus  for  interdisciplinary  activity,  last  year 
spawning  environmental,  historical  and  architectural  projects.  Aside  from  these  trips, 
however,  few  concrete  instances  of  interdisciplinary  activity  were  documented  by  teachers 
despite  frequent  questioning  on  the  subject.  One  exception  was  the  “Inventions  Fair,” 
which  was  developed  thanks  to  the  extended  common  planning  periods  that  teachers  at 
AISE  enjoyed. 

Teaching  in  the  block;  Differentiated  instruction 

Administrators  at  AISE  agreed  that  staff  members  would  benefit  from  ongoing 
discussions  about  ways  that  they  might  work  together  as  teacher  teams  on  interdisciplinary 
units.  Such  interdisciplinary  activity  was  already  taking  place.  The  administration  had 
designed  a schedule  that  included  common  planning  periods  for  all  middle  school  teams, 
offering  excellent  conditions  for  development  and  implementation  of  such  interdisciplinary 
units.  Discussions  during  the  research  visit  occasionally  focused  upon  whether  or  not 
more  in-service  training  would  spark  interest  in  and  offer  concrete  examples  of  the  value 
of  interdisciplinary  activities. 
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Block  scheduling  offered  opportunities  for  different  types  of  learning  experiences, 
but  also  places  pressures  on  teachers  to  make  sure  enough  content  is  being  covered. 

There  were  a number  of  different  ways  that  this  was  accomplished.  One  teacher 
mentioned,  however,  that  he  had  engaged  students  in  project-oriented  activities  for  a few 
weeks,  but  that  students  were  engaged  in  more  standard  “grunge  work”  for  a while. 
Furthermore,  the  intensity  of  school  activities  was  a constant,  and  there  was  little  evidence 
of  students  receiving  time  to  recharge  and  relax  during  the  school  day.  The  comments  and 
observations  combined  to  suggest  that  training  in  optimal  use  of  the  80-90  minute  block 
period  might  be  a topic  for  further  teacher-training  initiatives. 

Teacher  teams  and  common  teacher  planning  time 

The  American  International  School  of  Europe  developed  grade-level  teacher  teams 
for  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  The  team  leader  was  assigned  by  the  principal,  and 
all  core  teachers  (English,  math,  science,  and  social  studies)  at  the  middle  level  were 
included.  AISE  developed  a schedule  that  allowed  teachers  at  least  five  and  in  some  cases 
up  to  10  teacher-team  “contact  periods”  per  week.  The  school  was  dedicated  to  offering 
teachers  opportunities  to  plan  together  and  to  remain  cognizant  of  activities  occurring  in 
other  classes  at  that  grade  level. 

Teachers  met  once  a week  to  discuss  specific  students  at  each  grade  level.  The 
meeting  attended  was  organized  and  productive.  Each  student’s  progress  was  discussed, 
and  both  positive  and  negative  developments  regarding  each  student  were  noted. 

Teachers  were  able  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  students’  behavior  in  other  classroom 
settings,  and  were  able  to  discuss  ways  in  which  they  could  work  together  to  address  the 
needs  of  specific  students. 
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There  was  some  discussion  at  AISE  that  teaming  would  be  expanded  in  the  future 
to  include  not  only  the  core  teachers,  but  language  and  exploratory  teachers  as  well.  The 
challenges  involved  with  such  a shift  would  be  formidable,  for  there  were,  as  one  teacher 
noted,  many  language  and  exploratory  teachers.  An  educator  from  a Scandinavian 
international  school  lamented  the  paradoxical  nature  of  being  unable  to  bring  PE  and  art 
teachers  into  team  planning  activities  because  they  were  too  busy  teaching;  this  statement 
was  descriptive  of  the  AISE  setting  as  well. 

Teacher  understanding  of  the  middle  school  concept 

An  expansion  of  teams  at  AISE  to  include  a broader  cross-section  of  educators 
would  require  educating  new  team  members — many  of  them  non- Americans — in  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept.  Comments  from  a variety  of  U.S.  teachers  at  the  school  suggested 
that  reexamining  key  components  of  the  middle  school  concept  would  benefit  all  teachers 
in  the  middle  school,  including  those  who  have  been  core  teachers  at  the  middle  school 
since  its  inception.  According  to  one  teacher,  the  initial  workshops  and  activities  such  as 
the  middle  level  teacher  retreat  were  excellent,  but  there  have  been  few  follow-up 
activities.  One  teacher  felt  that  there  was  only  a 30%  understanding  among  middle  grades 
educators  of  what  the  middle  school  concept  was  about.  Another  teacher  argued  that  the 
figure  was  closer  to  60%,  but  only  among  core  teachers.  They  both  felt  that  more 
information  about  what  the  middle  school  concept  involved,  and  frequent  update 
experiences  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  middle  school,  would  be  useful. 

In  the  fall  of  1998,  three  teachers  would  be  arriving  in  the  middle  school  from  the 
elementary  school.  They  were  likely  to  be  “middle  school  generalists,”  more  student- 
centered  than  subject-centered.  There  already  existed  a few  middle  school  generalists  at 
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the  school,  including  one  staff  member  who  taught  math,  a foreign  languauge,  and  a 
history  course.  Such  teachers  fit  squarely  within  the  U.S.  middle  school  model,  for  they 
model  interdisciplinary  learning  and  serve  as  a boon  to  cross-disciplinary  activity. 
Articulation  issues 

The  planned  shift  of  some  elementary  teachers  at  AISE  to  the  middle  grades  raised 
the  issue  of  articulation  among  the  units  of  the  school.  Limitations  due  to  facilities 
allowed  for  little  contact  between  elementary  students  and  students  in  the  middle  and  high 
school  (grades  6-12),  who  resided  on  different  campuses  when  the  research  visit  occurred. 
According  to  one  administrator  at  the  school,  there  was  a general  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  developing  middle  school  among  high  school  teachers.  Administrators  and  teachers  at 
the  school  described  high  school  teachers  as  subject-centered,  and  the  middle  school 
teachers,  through  the  infusion  of  the  middle  school  model,  as  increasingly  student- 
centered.  This  placed  teachers  in  each  unit  on  either  side  of  “the  old  process-content 
debate,”  as  one  administrator  put  it. 

The  American  International  School  of  Europe  had  developed  a program  to 
introduce  sixth  graders  into  the  middle  school.  The  Middle  School  Principal  credits  the 
sixth  grade  school  trip  in  the  fall,  along  with  a series  of  fifth  grade  middle  school  visits  and 
parent  meetings,  as  critical  aspects  of  this  transition  period. 

Since  the  middle  school  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1996,  AISE  administrators  had 
worked  hard  to  place  teachers  in  either  the  high  school  or  the  middle  school  in  order  to 
create  cohesiveness  and  specific  identities  in  each  locale,  and  to  enable  educators  to  meet 
the  specific  scheduling  needs  in  both  the  middle  and  high  schools.  Administrators  noted, 
however,  that  there  were  some  common  misconceptions  and/or  negative  stereotypes  of 
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the  middle  school  had  been  harbored  by  some  high  school  educators.  A common 
misconception  that  high  school  educators  and  parents  had  maintained  was  that  the  focus 
of  middle  school  was  almost  completely  social,  and  that  academics  were  thus  sacrificed  in 
the  process. 

Advisor-advisee  program 

The  American  International  School  of  Europe  featured  an  advisor-advisee  program 
that  included  meetings  twice  weekly  for  25  minutes.  The  program’s  coordinator  was 
given  one  period  in  her  schedule  to  develop  and  distribute  lesson  plans  for  all  teachers. 

The  program  was  spearheaded  by  a teacher  at  the  school  with  experience  with  a teacher- 
based  advisory  program  at  another  international  school.  There  was  general  agreement  that 
the  advisory  periods  were  valuable,  and  that  the  program  worked  well. 

There  was  also  agreement  that  while  there  were  many  staff  members  who  had 
developed  excellent  rapport  with  their  students,  others  were  not  connecting  with  students 
quite  as  well.  With  this  in  mind,  teachers  decided  to  “start  over”  with  new  groups  in 
January  of  1998  in  order  to  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  students  with  positive 
experiences.  The  lesson  plans  were  the  same  for  all  middle  grades  students,  and  might 
have  addressed  the  needs  of  students  at  some  grade  levels  better  than  others.  The 
advisory  session  observed  by  the  researcher  occurred  just  before  the  start  of  the  lunch 
period,  and  some  students  in  an  adjoining  group  appeared  to  be  more  focused  on  lunch 
than  the  discussion  at  hand. 

"The  cream  of  the  cookie":  Middle  school  students’  perceptions 

During  two  classroom  observations  at  AISE,  students  were  asked  what,  in  their 
opinion,  characterized  life  as  a middle  school  student.  Their  answers  included: 
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-the  changes  from  lower  school,  like  changing  classes  with  different  teachers 

-getting  harder  and  harder  as  you  go  up 

-more  responsibility 

-more  serious  but  not  too  serious 

-closer  to  goals  and  success 

-real  school 

-closer  to  graduation 

-more  complex 

-no  more  fooling  around 


The  students'  perspectives  of  life  in  an  international  middle  school  complemented  the 
above  comments: 

-we  get  to  know  people  from  all  over  the  world 

-we’re  learning  about  different  cultures  and  history 

-travel  and  compete  with  schools  for  sports  tournaments 

-learning  languages 

-communicate  in  English 

-lots  of  people  move  from  place  to  place 

-teachers  are  from  different  places,  and  have  different  styles  and  techniques 
-we  now  have  friends  to  visit  around  the  world 

In  both  classes,  descriptions  of  international  school  life  were  nearly  exactly  the  same. 

Both  of  these  classroom  activities  offered  insight  into  what  is  important  to  students,  and  in 

some  cases  (e.g„  language  training,  and  “moving  closer  to  goals  and  success”)  what  might 

be  important  to  their  parents  as  well.  The  students  chose  to  highlight  the  multicultural 

reality  of  the  school,  and  their  relationships  with  teachers  who  offered  different 

perspectives.  The  students  were  attentive  to  both  the  diverse  student  population  and  the 

rich  local  culture.  The  student  responses  were  overwhelmingly  positive  in  relation  to  the 

school.  The  school  had  forged  a sense  of  community  for  these  students,  who  appeared  to 

the  researcher  comfortable  yet  challenged 
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Language  Courses  and  Exploratory  Subjects 

According  to  educators  at  AISE,  language  courses  were  prime  considerations 
when  both  the  schedule  and  curriculum  at  the  school  were  designed.  Indeed,  the  issue  of 
second  and  home  country  language  training  was  akin  to  a fault  line  existing  beneath  the 
surface  at  AISE.  The  perceptions  of  American  educators  and  families  and  European 
educators  and  families  differed  significantly  with  regard  to  the  centrality  of  language 
training.  When  the  American  educators  at  the  school  spoke  of  the  core  subjects,  they  did 
not  include  non-English  language  training  as  a core  course.  Conversely,  the  European 
teacher  and  parent  populations  viewed  language  training  as  fundamental  to  success  in 
today’s  Europe,  and  was  perceived  by  many  parents  and  European  teachers  to  be  a core 
subject.  Three  parent  populations — including  the  host  country  parents — successfully 
lobbied  for  their  native  languages  to  be  included  in  the  middle  school  curriculum  Their 
children  were  required  to  give  up  an  exploratory  subject  in  order  to  attend  these  language 
classes,  thus  reducing  the  advantages  gained  by  the  extra  language  training  in  the  opinion 
of  one  U S.  administrator.  These  classes  have  led  two  groups  of  parents  to  request  that 
their  languages  also  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

As  one  administrator  put  it,  these  are  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  international 
schools: 

You’re  watering  down  the  philosophy,  I suppose,  by  doing  that 
[offering  language  courses  to  certain  students  in  place  of  exploratories], 
but  you’re  meeting  the  needs  of  the  host  country  kids  and  some  of  the 
foreign  students.  You  have  to  adapt  to  what  you’ve  got. 

One  non-academic  subject  area  teacher  suggested  that  perhaps  the  exploratory 

classes  could  be  combined  with  ROTA  courses.  Overall,  it  seems  that  the  school  was 
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committed  to  implementing  a rich  and  varied  set  of  exploratory  alternatives.  Every  effort 
was  apparently  made  to  ensure  that  each  student’s  schedule  included  electives  and/or 
exploratory  subjects. 

According  to  one  administrator,  the  issue  of  tracking  students  was  another  area  of 

ongoing  debate.  One  educator  explained  the  way  the  school  had  been  striving  to  maintain 

heterogeneous  grouping  with  some  limited  ability  grouping  at  the  school: 

Kids  who  have  problems  in  math  we  try  to  keep  together.  Kids  who  are  very,  very 
good  in  math  we  also  try  to  keep  together  But  we  use  the  same  book  at  a 
different  pace,  and  try  to  enrich  horizontally  rather  than  vertically. 

So  there’s  a lot  of  flack  about  it.  More  last  year.  This  year,  we’ve  changed 
some  things  and  people  are  probably  getting  used  to  it. 

Only  eighth  grade  math  was  officially  tracked,  although  language  groups  were  ability- 

grouped. 

Pace  of  change 

A number  of  middle  school  educators  commented  that  the  pace  of  change  at  the 
school  had  been  both  exhilarating  and  exhausting.  The  implementation  of  a wide  variety 
of  middle  school  structures  and  practices  had  begun  during  the  1 996-97  school  year,  and 
changes  had  been  continuously  introduced  ever  since.  While  many  educators  at  AISE 
voiced  their  approval  of  many  of  the  changes,  the  pace  and  continual  nature  of  the  change 
process  at  AISE  frustrated  even  the  best  educators  at  times.  One  comment  regarding 
authentic  assessment  was  relevant:  “I  think  we  need  to  have  a plan,  rather  than  saying 
we’re  doing  it  and  that  kids  are  producing  and  we’re  looking  at  it  and  have  no  idea  what 
we’re  looking  at.” 

The  pace  of  change  had  not  permitted  the  school  to  celebrate  a number  of 
successes,  despite  the  many  programmatic  aspects  that  it  could  have  highlighted  within  its 
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educational  community  and  shared  with  other  international  school  educators.  Exemplary 

aspects  of  the  AISE  Middle  School  included 

-successful  implementation  of  the  interdisciplinary  team  and  team-leader  concept; 

-a  middle  school  program  that  had  taken  the  U S.  “best  practices”  and  adapted  it 
to  a European/international  school  setting,  placing  the  needs  of  its  primary 
stakeholders  at  the  forefront  of  decision-making, 

-exemplary  experiential  education  outings.  The  trips  that  occurred  each  fall 
sparked  interdisciplinary  activity  and  authentic  student  project  production, 

-a  well-crafted  advisory  program  which  highlighted  the  school’s  focus  on  the 
developmental  needs  of  the  whole  student;  and 

-the  development  of  a middle  school  that  was  spirited  and  student-centered. 
Mission  and  shared  vision 

While  there  is  an  AISE  Vision  Statement,  it  was  not  known  the  extent  to  which  the 
school  vision  statement  was  periodically  revisited  or  formed  a basis  for  a variety  of 
educational  conversations  throughout  the  school.  During  the  research  visit  it  became 
evident  that  administrators  and  a variety  of  other  stakeholders  at  AISE’s  middle  school 
were  willing  to  reflect  upon  their  own  specific  beliefs  and  to  consider  the  shared  beliefs 
and  goals  of  those  at  the  school  The  school  moved  forward  through  the  vision  and  team- 
building skills  of  the  middle  school  principal  and  school  director,  and  due  to  a professional 
and  flexible  faculty  and  support  staff  and  a supportive  international  parent  community. 
AISE  was  a place  where  different  types  of  learning  were  commonplace,  and  where 
students  were  willing  to  take  intellectual  risks.  Despite  the  rapid  pace  of  change,  AJSE 
was  a school  where  student  successes  of  all  kinds  were  celebrated,  and  where  diversity 
was  appreciated  and  lived. 
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Summary  of  Case  Study 

The  above  case  study  was  included  in  this  section  of  the  discussion  of  findings  to 
offer  a snapshot  of  one  international  school  community’s  efforts  to  develop  an  exemplary 
educational  program,  noting  the  successes  they  achieved  and  the  obstacles  they  confronted 
in  their  ongoing  efforts  to  develop  a U S.  middle  school  program  in  a European  city.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  was  to  offer  a concrete  example  of  one  school  where  a number  of 
administrators  and  other  stakeholders  worked  together  to  overcome  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  a U.S.  middle  school  in  a European  context.  Many  of  the  obstacles  they 
confronted  were  challenges  that  also  were  articulated  by  school  administrators  from  3 1 
schools.  The  following  section  reviews  the  themes  discussed  throughout  the  chapter, 
returning  to  respondents  who  were  asked  to  prioritize  fundamental  exemplary 
characteristics  and  barriers  to  the  success  of  their  middle  grades  programs  in  both 
interviews  and  questionnaires.  The  priorities  determined  by  these  administrators  were 
critical  factors  in  determining  the  shape  of  the  recommendations  in  chapter  5. 

Main  Obstacles  In  Efforts  to  Develop  Middle  Level  Programs 

The  chapter  ends  with  a discussion  of  factors  most  often  cited  by  school  leaders  as 
barriers  to  successful  implementation  their  middle  level  programs.  Interviewees  were  also 
asked  to  describe  what  they  determined  to  be  exemplary  characteristics  of  their  middle 
grades  programs.  Twenty  of  the  29  educators  responded  to  a questionnaire  item  that 
required  a description  of  one  or  more  major  obstacles  to  the  development  and/or 
maintenance  of  the  middle  level  program  at  their  schools.  At  least  one  interviewee  from 
each  of  28  schools  were  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  session  to  describe  the 
central  barriers  to  their  efforts  to  implement  their  middle  level  program  goals  They  were 
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not  asked  to  rank  order  responses.  Areas  that  received  two  or  more  administrator 
responses  in  either  the  questionnaires  or  the  interviews  are  included  in  the  final  section  of 
the  chapter. 

Time  and  schedule 


The  most  significant  challenge  to  administrators’  middle  level  program 
development  efforts  as  determined  by  frequency  of  responses  to  questionnaire  and 
interview  queries  focused  on  problems  related  to  time  and  schedule.  This  barrier  was 
cited  by  seven  survey  respondents  and  nine  interview  respondents.  Many  of  the 
questionnaire  responses  centered  upon  difficulties  directly  related  to  the  existence  of  a 
shared  schedule  with  the  high  school: 

Most  recently,  [there  existed]  the  necessity  to  put  the  high  school  and  middle 
school  schedule  together.  The  new  presentation  of  the  program  has  resulted  in 
fewer  class  meetings  from  special  or  exploratory  courses  and  the  elimination  of 
block  scheduling  in  science  and  math. 

Scheduling  problems — tied  to  shared  staffing  with  the  high  school. 

Scheduling  on  one  campus  needs  to  consider  elementary  and  high  school. 

Of  the  nine  interview  responses,  two  of  these  specifically  echoed  the  high  school/middle 
school  shared  schedule  issue: 

Scheduling.  These  obstacles  will  remain  as  long  as  we  are  connected  to  the  high 
school. 

The  main  obstacles  we  come  across  is  that  being  a one  campus  school  means  you 
have  to  give  and  take  a little.  We  have  to  eat  lunch  at  a certain  time.  It  also  means 
we  can’t  use  the  gym  at  the  times  I want  to  necessarily.  That’s  scheduling,  mainly. 

Three  educators  focused  on  scheduling  difficulties  that  revolved  around  foreign  language 

classes.  Two  are  included  below: 
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We  have  this  particular  language  program  that  takes  up  about  27%  of  the  day. 

OK,  so  that’s  a real  problem  with  scheduling. 

PE  teachers  want  more  time  . . [also]  scheduling  problems  due  to  foreign 
language  teachers.  It’s  hard  to  follow  the  same  schedule  as  the  specials. 

Three  administrators  focused  on  the  dual  challenges  of  not  enough  time  and  not  enough 

energy  to  teach,  to  plan,  and  to  meet  with  one  another. 

When  you’re  making  big  changes,  you  need  to  allocate  time  and  resources,  and  we 
need  a lot  more.  The  thing  we  need  most  is  planning  time.  The  kids  go  home  at 
2:05  rather  than  3:10  but  it’s  not  enough  time.  The  teachers  work  very  hard,  and 
the  end  of  the  day  is  not  a good  time  to  plan. 

I’m  IB  coordinator.  I’m  high  school  principal.  It’s  too  much  really.  It’s  tough  to 
find  times  to  meet. 

The  biggest  obstacle  for  us  is  time  and  energy.  There  is  a limited  supply  of  both 
on  the  faculty  and  my  main  goal  for  faculty  is  to  be  there  with  the  kids.  If  they’re 
doing  it  right  they  should  be  very  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  1 think  time  and 
energy  are  it.  Those  are  the  biggest  things  to  overcome. 

Facilities 


The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  barrier  to  successful  implementation  of 
middle  grades  programs  was  the  problem  of  shared  facilities  among  elementary,  middle 
and  high  school  units  in  K-12  educational  settings.  Five  educators  focused  on  this  issue  in 
questionnaire  responses,  while  six  more  school  leaders  noted  this  particular  challenge 
during  interviews.  Along  with  sharing  facilities  with  high  school  students,  administrators 
also  noted  limited  facilities  and  a lack  of  space  or  “separate  space”  for  middle  grades 
students.  Cramped  educational  quarters  noted  in  the  interviews  were,  according  to  one 
school  leader,  “ obstacles  ...  not  dissimilar  from  what  you  might  find  in  any  other 
school,”  suggesting  that  she  perceived  the  problem  to  be  widespread.  While  some 
comments  were  quite  general,  two  educators  described  situations  in  which  students  and 
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teachers  did  not  have  a proper  place  to  eat  their  lunches.  Three  school  leaders’  comments 

regarding  space  problems  are  included  below. 

We  don’t  have  enough  room.  The  middle  school  was  designed  for  probably  half 
the  size. 

The  main  concern  is  space.  The  place  we’re  in  is  very  nice,  but  small.  Yes,  this  is 
very  important. 

Obstacles  are  the  facilities.  We’re  working  toward  a new  school  If  and  when  it 
all  happens,  kids  will  have  areas  to  play,  which  they  don’t  have  now.  They’ll  have 
a place  to  sit  and  eat  rather  than  the  gym  floor. 

One  educator  argued  that  their  scheduling  efforts  were  successful  but  were  being 

undermined  by  the  lack  of  adequate  space  for  teachers  to  meet: 

Although  a teacher  has  three  90-minute  planning  blocks,  they  have  no  place  to 
work  except  the  small  faculty  room,  which  is  where  we  eat.  I try  to  keep  one 
room  open  for  team  meetings,  but  space  is  a tremendous  problem. 

Other  international  school  leaders  noted  that  the  range  of  curriculum  offerings  were 

limited  by  their  physical  plant:  “Our  facilities  . . . being  able  to  develop  a range  of 

programs  we  want  has  been  restricted  by  that.” 

Both  issues  of  shared  schedule  and  shared  facilities  were  likely  to  have  been  related 

either  directly  or  tangentially  to  issues  of  school  size  and  school  finances,  despite  the  fact 

that  these  issues  were  mentioned  infrequently  by  administrators.  This  may  be  due  to  the 

fact  that  these  two  issues  were  either  taken  for  granted,  or,  in  the  case  of  school  finances, 

the  administrator  was  reticent  to  delve  into  the  topic  with  the  researcher.  The  possibility 

remained  that  concerns  related  to  schedule  and  facilities  did  not  necessarily  relate  to 

school  size  and/or  school  financial  issues;  indeed,  there  were  examples  of  smaller  schools 

and  school  leaders  who  detailed  financial  concerns  but  did  not  cite  scheduling  or  building 

concerns  as  fundamental  problems  at  the  school. 
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Core  subject  instructors  teaching  in  other  subjects  or  areas 

The  third  most  often  cited  set  of  obstacles  to  middle  level  success  for  school 
leaders  centered  upon  core  middle  grades  educators  teaching  outside  of  the  middle  grades. 
Six  interviewees  and  four  questionnaire  respondents  viewed  the  existence  of  crossover 
teaching  at  their  schools  as  a fundamental  barrier  to  success.  According  to  administrators, 
the  practice  limited  interdisciplinary  planning  efforts,  created  a heavier  workload  for 
teachers,  and  led  one  educator  to  note. 

We  are  a small  school  and  teachers  often  have  to  be  shared  by  middle  and  high 
school  programs.  Evolving  a discrete  program  within  an  existing  structure  has  its 
frustrations. 

Two  interviewees  were  particularly  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  commitment  to  the  middle 

grades  shown  by  teachers  at  the  school  who  also  taught  high  school  students: 

We  are  departmentalized  due  to  the  high  school.  My  biggest  problem  is  that  1 do 
not  have  a full-time  middle  school  staff.  There  are  two,  three,  or  four  that  are 
committed,  with  a real  commitment  to  the  middle  school.  But  few  are  truly 
committed. 

We  have  a lot  of  shared  faculty,  and  a lot  of  people  want  to  teach  across  the 
school,  and  its  hard  for  kids.  A high  percentage  of  teachers  teach  across  middle 
school  and  high  school.  Sixth  grade  teachers  just  teach  sixth,  but  75%  of  the  other 
teachers  teach  across  middle  school  and  high  school. 

One  school  leader  argued  that  a middle  school  program  was  not  viable  unless 
school  decision  makers  committed  to  reducing  crossover  teachers.  According  to  that 
same  individual,  dividing  the  faculty  also  required  that  the  educator  choose  to  commit  to 
one  age  range  or  another  It  was  noted  in  a number  of  interviews  that  some  educators 
strove  to  retain  the  right  to  teach  both  middle  and  high  school  students,  referred  to  as 
lower  and  upper  secondary  students  by  British  educators.  One  educator  elaborated  on  this 
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Continuity  is  a problem  for  us  right  now.  We  have  a large  percentage  of  British 
teachers  and  they  are  placing  pressure  on  the  administration  to  be  allowed  to  teach 
across  the  grade  levels.  And  in  my  opinion  that  would  destroy  the  team.  The 
more  teachers  you  have  involved  with  a group  of  students,  the  more  possible  it  is 
to  develop  a good,  close-knit  identity  and  also  good  student  pastoral  care.  I feel 
that  is  being  a bit  threatened  now.  For  me  it  is  the  team  that  is  the  core  and  the 
structure  that  allows  the  middle  school  concept  to  work  and  be  successful 

One  educator  who  successfully  removed  the  existence  of  crossover  teachers  at  the  school 

judged  the  decision  to  have  been  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the  school’s  middle  grades 

program: 

We  used  to  have  the  obstacle.  When  I came  here  there  were  teachers  crossing 
between  middle  and  elementary,  and  middle  and  high,  and  I abandoned  that  the 
first  year  I was  there.  That  was  really  a hindrance.  The  teacher  didn’t  really  know 
where  she  belonged,  either  in  the  middle  or  the  high  school. 

The  role  of  teachers 


Five  responses  to  these  specific  questions  focused  on  teacher  role  and  attitude  as  a 
major  threat  to  the  success  of  their  schools’  middle  level  programs.  One  interviewee 
noted  a reluctance  among  older  staff  members  to  change  or  try  new  ideas,  and  another 
focused  upon  some  teachers’  “reluctance  to  give  up  individual  planning  time  to  plan 
interdisciplinary  units.”  One  interviewee  described  a situation  where  one  teacher  caused 
the  program  to  be  less  than  it  could  be,  and  had  influenced  others  to  engage  in  less 
interdisciplinary  teaming  and  coordinated  planning.  According  to  that  administrator,  “We 
have  no  obstacles  other  than  personnel,  and  I can  do  nothing  about  that  He’s  popular 
with  the  parents  and  the  director  of  the  school.  I’m  stuck  with  him  . . . What  can  you 
do?”  Another  administrator  cited  a similar  situation  at  her  school,  explaining,  “There  is 
some  resistance  from  some  teachers  . . . their  inability  to  accept  change,  I suppose.  They 
are  not  comfortable  with  [the  middle  school  concept].” 
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Instead  of  teachers’  inability  to  change  or  unwillingness  to  try  new  practices,  one 
questionnaire  respondent  wrote  that  the  problem  at  their  school  was  constant  teacher 
turnover.  Another  administrator  interviewed  blamed  the  combination  of  “older,  tenured 
and  experienced”  faculty  who,  when  combined  with  “really  fresh  faces,”  formed  a 
gridlock  that  did  not  allow  a common  vision  to  develop  at  the  middle  level 
Financial  resources 


Nine  responses  from  a combination  of  questionnaires  and  interview  data  focused 
on  the  need  for  increased  financial  support  for  professional  development  initiatives  at  the 
schools;  this  theme  was  the  fourth  most  frequently  cited  obstacle  to  success  at  the  middle 
level.  Most  of  the  administrators  focused  upon  the  lack  of  adequate  resources  for  staff 
training  and  new  programs  as  threats  to  successful  middle  grades  programs.  Three 
administrators  that  did  not  target  resources  for  professional  development  activities  focused 
instead  on  the  cost  related  to  new  programs;  the  resources  necessary  when  “big  changes” 
occurred  at  the  school;  and  the  tenuous  nature  of  dependence  on  local  support  when, 
according  to  the  administrator,  “tuition  levels  are  lower  than  I’d  like  them  to  be.” 

Among  the  five  administrators  who  described  increased  funding  for  professional 
development  activities  as  fundamentally  necessary,  one  lamented  the  effects  brought  on  by 
years  of  neglect: 

There’s  just  a limited  time  for  in-service.  We’ve  gotten  behind,  because  we 
haven’t  had  a very  adequate  professional  development  budget,  so  we’ve  fallen 
behind  a little  in  so  many  areas  that  I find  it  difficult  to  see  what  the  priorities 
should  be.  And  I try  to  get  input  from  teachers,  but  they  don’t  have  the 
background.  We’ve  also  got  a lot  of  issues,  like  interdisciplinary  work,  and  there’s 
just  a limited  time  for  in-service. 
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The  administrator  quoted  below  focused  on  the  need  to  update  the  middle  level  staff  with 

the  latest  concepts  in  the  U.S.  related  to  middle  schools  and  middle  level  education. 

I’d  like  a little  more  money  to  promote  in-service,  things  which  could  help  improve 
the  faculty’s  ability  to  deal  with  a lot  of  the  modern  concepts  we  are  encountering 
now. 

Development  of  a common  middle  level  vision 

In  two  of  the  questionnaires,  respondents  chose  to  target  the  difficulty  of 
developing  a common  vision.  As  one  administrator  explained,  “Developing  a middle 
school  ethos  is  not  easy.”  Only  one  interviewee,  however,  chose  to  give  this  issue 
primacy  among  the  hierarchy  of  perceived  barriers  to  middle  grades  program 
implementation.  This  individual  offered  a detailed  description  of  the  problem  at  the 
school: 

If  there  is  any  obstacle,  it’s  vision,  it’s  common  direction  Beliefs.  I’ve  found  it 
funny  with  the  faculty  I have.  It’s  almost  any  topic,  from  who  should  wear  hats  in 
class  to  what  the  vision  should  be  . . . it’s  a 50-50  split!  It’s  really  quite  amazing. 
Ideally,  it  should  work  out,  but  they  really  haven’t  gotten  to  know  each  other. 

School  administrators  included  in  the  above  sections  gave  primacy  to  a broader 

perspective  of  middle  grades  success.  There  were  also  a set  of  responses  from  school 

leaders  detailing  very  specific  barriers  to  their  middle  grades  efforts. 

Specific  tenets  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept 

Three  administrators  in  both  the  questionnaire  and  in  the  interviews  each  targeted 

one  aspect  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  as  an  area  of  concern.  Two  described 

problems  related  to  the  interdisciplinary  team  concept.  One  school  leader  judged 

interdisciplinary  teaming  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  while  a second  administrator  chose  to 

highlight  teachers’  reluctance  to  work  together  to  plan  interdisciplinary  units  during  their 
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scheduled  planning  periods.  A third  questionnaire  respondent  stressed  the  need  to 
improve  the  school’s  advisory  system. 

Two  interviewees  raised  some  of  these  same  concerns  in  response  to  the  question 

regarding  obstacles  to  a successful  middle  level  program: 

Theoretically,  [the  middle  school  concept]  has  a lot  of  things  that  are  appropriate 
for  our  school,  the  size  of  our  school  [approximately  90  middle  grades  students]. 
We  know  it’s  working.  On  the  other  side,  our  advisory  program  needs  to  be 
improved  upon  and  expanded  Do  we  have  full  teaming?  No  We  are 
departmentalized  due  to  the  high  school.  Teaming:  Do  we  meet  every  day9  No. 
This  could  be  improved.  We  could  be  talking  on  a more  structured  basis. 

I think  that  teaming  and  double  block  scheduling  will  be  priorities.  With  the 
teaming,  that  leads  to  integration  of  the  curriculum — that’s  another  priority. 
There’s  a lot  to  do,  but  it’s  exciting  because  of  that. 

Another  participant  focused  on  weaknesses  in  interdisciplinary  bridge-building  and  in  the 

development  of  citizenship  and  cultural  understanding: 

I think  it  needs  a lot  more  development  in  terms  of  making  things  concrete, 
building  bridges  across  subject  areas  . . . and  developing  that  citizenship  piece  and 
the  cultural  piece  that  you  talked  about.  More  integration  of  technology  into  the 
children’s  learning.  I think  that’s  also  related  to  hardware,  not  just  knowing  how 
to  do  it. 

School  leaders  also  touched  on  two  issues — technology  and  size  of  school — that 
were  rarely  mentioned  by  participants  of  either  survey  activity.  One  of  two  administrators 
who  focused  on  technology  stated  that  technology  was  the  most  pressing  priority  at  the 
middle  school  and  emphasized  this  point  by  repeating  the  word  “technology”  five  times. 
The  educators  bemoaned  the  fact  that  while  technological  training  has  been  made  available 
to  staff  during  school  hours,  few  staff  members  took  advantage  of  training  opportunities. 
There  were  few  administrators,  however,  that  mentioned  technology  as  a current  or 
potential  obstacle  to  middle  school  development  at  their  schools.  Similarly,  school  size 
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was  not  widely  mentioned  as  a central  reason  for  the  middle  school  concept  to  either  take 
hold  or  not  take  hold  in  a school  setting. 

Articulation  issues  in  a K- 12  school 


One  interviewee  and  two  questionnaire  respondents  focused  on  improved 

articulation  among  the  three  schools  as  fundamental  to  future  success.  While  some  of  the 

most  often-mentioned  barriers  were  based  upon  the  interrelation  of  middle  school  and  high 

school,  these  three  responses  were  the  only  three  to  focus  specifically  on  the  issue  of 

articulation.  The  following  responses  were  drawn  from  the  questionnaires: 

We  are  pairing  grade  level  teams  in  grades  five  and  six  as  well  as  in  grades  seven 
and  eight  to  enhance  elementary  school-middle  school  continuity.  Sixth  through 
twelfth  grade  continuity  is  ensured  by  departmental  structure. 

We  are  working  hard  on  articulation  between  the  three  schools. 

The  interview  response  below  stressed  what  the  administrator  called  the  “organic  nature 

of  the  institution”: 

The  school  is  a conservative  school,  traditional,  and  thus  doesn’t  move  so  much  by 
the  winds  and  fancies  of  what  is  popularly  out  there.  We  look  at  things  and  move 
when  we  think  it’s  going  to  work,  and  we  can  look  at  how  it  will  impact  the 
organic  nature  of  the  institution.  We  can’t  just  do  things  in  isolation.  There  is  an 
upper  school  and  a lower  school,  and  there  are  consequences  to  any  choices  that 
you  make. 

Pace  of  change 

The  above  example  was  also  one  of  three  interviewees  who  linked  the  issue  of  the 
pace  of  change  at  the  school  to  chances  for  middle  level  programming  success.  As 
exemplified  by  the  case  study,  the  pace  of  change  can  itself  become  a potential  obstacle  to 
real  and  lasting  change  if  not  closely  monitored.  Along  with  one  administrator 
interviewed  as  part  of  the  case  study,  another  school  leader  similarly  noted  the  value  of 
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slow,  methodical  progress:  “Change  takes  time.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn't  happen 

overnight.  Ideas  are  not  flashes  in  the  pan.  We  go  slower.  The  tortoise  will  get  to  the 

finish  line  . . . eventually.” 

National  government  educational  regulations 

Two  schools  focused  on  the  challenges  faced  by  school  leaders  and  a variety  of 

school  stakeholders  brought  on  by  the  host  countries’  national  educational  ministries.  The 

influence  of  national  educational  governing  bodies  were  mentioned  by  school  leaders 

located  in  six  different  national  settings.  The  six  countries  were  located  throughout  the 

European  region.  Two  questionnaire  responses  are  included  below: 

We  have  to  be  approved  by  the  [host  country]  Board.  They  do  keep  an  eye  on  us. 

We  have  limitations  imposed  on  us  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  curricular 
limitations  that  some  lessons  be  taught  in  [national  language]. 

When  discussion  centered  upon  national  ministries  of  education,  the  curriculum  was  often 

the  critical  issue,  although  issues  related  to  training  in  the  national  language  or  languages 

was  also  of  primary  concern 

Further  obstacles 

There  were  other  obstacles  to  the  ongoing  success  of  middle  grades  programs  that 
did  not  fit  into  the  aforementioned  categories.  The  only  administrator  who  focused  upon 
parental  influence  saw  parents  as  a significant  challenge,  noting  problems  when  parents 
viewed  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  as  having  lower  academic  standards  than  junior 
high  schools.  Two  other  educators  focused  on  curriculum  issues  in  a very  general  sense, 
although  one  educator  described  a situation  at  the  school  related  to  the  role  of 
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Math  has  never  been  treated  as  a core  subject  at  the  school.  This  is  very  specific 
to  my  school.  But  personally,  I think  that  it  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 
Nobody — only  the  Math  Department  Head — has  primary  allegiance  to  math.  I [a 
non-Math  person]  am  head  of  the  math  team! 

One  school  leader  offered  a critique  regarding  the  lack  of  reflective  self-evaluation  and 

peer-evaluation  occurring  at  the  school: 

It’s  important  that  we  collaborate,  and  that  we  think  critically  and  carefully  about 
how  we  proceed  and  that  we  spend  a lot  of  time  looking  at  the  way  other  people 
are  doing  things  as  we  go  along.  There  needs  to  be  a continuous  evaluation  of 
what  we  do.  We  need  to  be  critiquing  ourselves  more  frequently  and  more  in 
depth  than  we  have  in  the  past.  We  should  be  prepared  to  sit  back  and  say,  “This 
isn’t  working  as  well  as  it  should,  let’s  change  it,”  and  similarly,  best  practices 
should  be  shared,  not  kept  secret. 

Conversely,  one  administrator  judged  the  existence  of  “on-site  visits  in  the  region, 
integrated  into  the  curriculum”  to  be  an  exemplary  characteristic  of  the  school’s  middle 
level  program.  Thus,  the  concept  of  sharing  best  practices  was  included  in  responses 
citing  both  obstacles  to  and  exemplary  aspects  of  school’s  middle  grades  programs.  A 
detailed  examination  of  international  school  leaders’  perceptions  of  exemplary 
characteristics  of  their  middle  level  programs  follows. 

Exemplary  Characteristics  of  Middle  Grades  Programs 

International  school  administrators  fielded  questions  in  both  the  questionnaire  and 
the  interview  formats  regarding  what  they  judged  to  be  exemplary  characteristics  of  their 
middle  grades  programs.  These  data  offered  insight  into  what  international  school 
administrators  perceived  to  be  the  fundamental  strengths  of  their  middle  level  programs. 
When  quotes  from  both  the  questionnaires  and  interviews  were  merged,  teachers 
themselves  were  deemed  the  exemplary  attribute  of  seven  schools’  middle  grades  settings, 
with  descriptions  of  teamwork,  relationships,  and  parental  inclusion  all  receiving  four  or 
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more  separate  responses.  Thus,  all  categories  except  for  the  category  of  parent  role 
overlapped  and  centered  upon  the  role  of  teachers  at  the  schools. 

Exemplary  teachers  and  exemplary  teaching 

Teachers  displaying  characteristics  such  as  competence,  energy,  leadership,  and 
willingness  to  work  were  considered  the  definitive  exemplary  characteristic  in  ten 
administrator  responses  to  a combination  of  surveys  and  questionnaires.  Seven  quotes  are 
included  below: 

The  teachers  are  innovative,  enthusiastic  and  hard-working. 

Teacher  commitment  to  working  toward  a middle  level  program  that  works  with 
our  limitations. 

Some  key  teachers  to  provide  some  continuity. 

The  teachers  are  all  generally  very  professional  and  very  hard-working,  and  are 
willing  to  at  least  try  something. 

I think  the  momentum  is  due  to  the  teachers.  An  amazing  group.  We  teach 
everything,  not  just  within  subject  areas.  It’s  a lot  of  directions.  Maybe  too  much. 
Some  are  middle  school  generalists. 

I think  I’ve  got  a good  group  of  teachers  that  1 think  will  respond  to  positive 
leadership  and  positive  direction,  and  that’s  what  we’re  trying  to  do,  get  the 
teachers  more  involved  in  planning  the  curriculum  and  planning  the  direction  that 
the  middle  school  will  take.  I'm  pretty  confident  that  the  school  has  a pretty  bright 
future  in  that  regard. 

The  faculty  is  really  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  school,  and  I have  a very  dedicated 
and  concerned  faculty.  They  care.  They  don’t  watch  the  hours.  They  will  do  the 
kinds  of  things  that  will  be  done  to  insure  that  there  is  a well-rounded  program. 

So,  I think  it’s  headed  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  will  never  get  there.  When  it 
does,  or  when  someone  thinks  it  has,  then  you’d  better  start  rethinking  what 
you’re  doing. 

The  themes  of  teamwork,  relationships,  and  cooperation  permeated  the  list  of  exemplary 
characteristics  of  teachers  and  of  middle  grades  programs  in  general. 
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Teamwork  and  relationships 

Nine  administrators  focused  upon  relationships  among  stakeholders  at  their 

schools  as  exemplary.  This  most  often  referred  to  either  the  student-teacher  relationship 

or  the  teamwork  displayed  among  faculty  members  and/or  faculty  members  and 

administration.  Examples  of  comments  related  to  teaming  included  the  following  quotes: 

Effectiveness  of  the  team  approach. 

Level  leaders’  and  committees’  cooperative  teamwork. 

[The  principal]  is  really  dedicated  to  giving  opportunities  to  engage  in  team 
planning,  to  visit  each  other  and  do  retreats  and  build  leadership  teams. 

According  to  a number  of  international  school  administrators,  there  existed  a pride  in  the 

relationships  developed  among  school  participants: 

The  interrelationships  between  and  among  staff  are  the  strongest  component  of  an 
implemented  middle  school  philosophy. 

The  teacher-student  relationship.  There  exists  a warm,  caring  relation  between 
teachers  and  students. 

Aside  from  the  nine  comments  from  school  administrators,  there  were  also  five 
educational  leaders  who  believed  that  their  schools’  advisory  programs — centered  upon 
fostering  effective  student-teacher  and  student-student  relationships- — were  an  examples  of 
exemplary  practice  at  their  schools 
Exemplary  curricula 

Many  of  the  administrators  noted  examples  of  exemplary  curriculum  initiatives  at 
their  schools.  These  examples  varied  widely  from  school  to  school,  although  many  of 
them  focused  on  either  social  and  health  education  or  arts  education  initiatives. 

English-Social  Studies  curriculum  is  designed  for  interaction  between  the  two. 
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The  extent  of  involvement  in  the  performing  arts. 

Solid  academic  program  including  two  foreign  languages;  an  exploratory  program 
which  includes  art,  music,  PE  and  drama  as  well  as  12-week  extension  courses 
selected  by  students. 

Exploratory  program.  A wide  variety  of  exciting  choices  available  for  students. 
Emphasis  on  organizational  skills  and  on  creative  writing  and  the  arts. 

SOAR  (Social  Orientation  and  Responsibility)  Program. 

One  of  the  examples  of  exemplary  curriculum  was  seen  by  the  administrator  as  a work-in- 
progress due  to  related  factors: 

We  now  also  have  put  together  a personal  development  committee  that  is  looking 
at  all  the  issues  like  tolerance  and  respect;  negative  things  like  bullying,  racism  . . . 
and  we’re  generally  going  to  put  together  a practical  way  of  dealing  with  things 
like  that. 

Other  exemplary  characteristics  of  middle  level  programs 

Three  school  leaders  focused  on  academics  as  an  exemplary  characteristic  of  their 

program.  Two  comments  centered  upon  the  IBMYP,  not  as  exemplary,  but  rather  as  a 

potential  way  to  improve  their  middle  level  program. 

We  are  hoping  that  the  IBMYP  will  take  us  toward  a more  middle  level 
philosophy. 

The  general  academic  quality  [ is  exemplary],  but  we  have  a lot  of  work  to  do  on 
IBMYP  “areas  of  interaction"  [key  tenets  of  the  curricular  framework]. 

Academic  activities  of  another  sort — academic  trips — were  proclaimed  as  exemplary 

aspects  of  their  middle  grades  programs  by  three  participants.  One  teacher  described  the 

importance  of  such  trips  at  her  school: 

One  of  the  most  successful  things  we  do  are  the  trips  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
We  take  kids  to  the  boondocks  of  [host  country],  and  on  the  first  trip!  There  is  a 
lot  of  parent  support,  and  the  kids  can’t  wait  to  do  these  trips.  There  are  a lot  of 
projects  to  do  ...  it  needs  to  be  connected  to  the  curriculum. 
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There  were  two  educators  who  spoke  at  length  about  the  exemplary  interactions  among 

the  entire  school  community.  One  educator  credited  the  outgoing  Headmaster  for  such 

success,  while  another  highlighted  the  professional  ethic  permeating  the  school: 

We  have  a wonderfully  supportive  faculty,  parents,  and  administration.  Our  Head 
is  leaving  ...  he  sets  the  mission  and  the  expectations,  but  you’ve  got  to  let  the 
professionals  do  what  they  know  that  they  need  to  do.  Clear  vision,  clear  program, 
but  let  the  people  do  it. 

The  real  strength  is  that  the  people  have  begun  the  conversations,  they  have  begun 
to  take  a critical  look.  I like  to  go  into  a school  and  sense  immediately  that  people 
are  very  serious  about  what  they  do,  very  thoughtful  about  what  they  do,  where 
the  professional  ethic  is  as  high  as  it  can  be,  and  1 see  a lot  of  that  at  the  school. 

The  above  sections  featured  a synthesis  of  data  that  were  compiled  from 

administrative  responses  to  interview  questions  and  questionnaires  regarding  obstacles  to 

successful  implementation  of  and  exemplary  aspects  of  international  middle  grades 

programs. 

Summary  of  Research  Question  Four 

Discussion  related  to  the  fourth  research  question  described  administrative 
perspectives  regarding  fundamental  challenges  to  the  development  of  successful  middle 
school  programs,  as  well  as  what  they  perceived  of  as  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  their  middle  level  programs  in  international  settings  throughout  the  European  region 
The  discussion  of  the  fourth  research  question  began  with  a description  of  the  realities  in 
U S.  international  schools  in  the  region  through  a detailed  examination  of  one  school’s 
middle  school  program  in  the  form  of  a case  study.  The  section  also  included  an 
examination  of  priorities  chosen  by  administrators  themselves  regarding  fundamental 
challenges  to  middle  school  implementation  and  the  successful  maintenance  of  middle 
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grades  programs.  The  section  concluded  with  a discussion  of  exemplary  characteristics  of 
U.S.  international  school  middle  grades  programs  as  chosen  by  administrators  at  these 
schools.  The  results  provided  one  method  of  organizing  the  myriad  school  characteristics 
and  educational  concerns  described  by  these  same  administrators  and  detailed  in  the 
description  of  findings  for  research  questions  one,  two,  and  three. 

Summary  of  Research  Questions  One.  Two.  Three  and  Four 

The  purpose  of  Chapter  4 was  to  present,  discuss  and  analyze  the  four  research 
questions.  The  description  of  findings  began  with  demographic  information  and  addressed 
the  issues  of  middle  level  identity  formation  within  a K-12  school  setting,  including  a focus 
on  the  role  of  the  International  Baccalaureate.  The  first  two  questions  focused  on  the 
appropriateness  and  applicability  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  U.S.  international 
school  settings  in  Europe.  The  third  and  fourth  research  questions  examined  the  beliefs  of 
administrators  as  compared  to  the  reality  of  their  middle  school  programs,  examining  host 
country,  multinational  and  cultural  issues,  and  what  administrators  viewed  as  fundamental 
barriers  to  as  well  as  strengths  of  their  middle  level  programs.  A description  of  one  school 
staff  s efforts  to  implement  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  school  was  included  in 
this  section. 

Question  1 focused  on  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  international  school  administrators 
deemed  the  U.S.  middle  school  model  appropriate  to  their  school  settings.  Data  were 
analyzed  regarding  ways  in  which  the  middle  school  concept  was  and  was  not  understood 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  middle  grades  programs  developed  in  international  schools. 
Some  schools  considered  themselves  American  schools,  some  referred  to  themselves  as 
international  schools,  and  some  defined  their  school  as  both  American  and  international. 
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Reasons  for  this  were  discussed,  and  perceptions  of  the  International  Baccalaureate 
Middle  Years  Program  formed  a portion  of  the  discussion.  Administrators  spoke  of  their 
chosen  methods  to  foster  a shared  vision  among  stakeholders  at  the  school.  The  section 
ended  with  administrator  comments  explaining  the  extent  to  which  their  middle  school 
visions  were  student-centered  or  subject-centered. 

Question  2 focused  on  the  degree  to  which  U.S.  international  school  middle  level 
administrators  determined  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  to  be  applicable  to  their  school 
settings.  The  section  explored  school  administrators’  perspectives  on  various  U.S.  middle 
school  characteristics  at  their  schools  such  as:  interdisciplinary  team  organization  (ITO); 
exploratory  subjects;  advisor-advisee  programs;  flexible  and  block  scheduling,  common 
planning  periods;  shared  decision  making  practices  and  multicultural  education.  The 
section  offered  detailed  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  these  practices  had  been 
incorporated  into  middle  level  programs  in  the  European  region. 

Question  3 focused  on  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  international  school  middle  level 
administrators’  beliefs  about  successful  middle  grades  programs  differed  from  the  reality 
present  at  the  schools.  The  section  began  with  an  exploration  of  the  role  of  physical  plant 
limitations,  and  moved  toward  teacher-oriented  issues  such  as  teacher  training,  teacher 
nationality  and  background,  and  teacher  turnover  in  U.S.  international  schools  in  Europe. 
The  influence  of  the  host  country  and  members  of  the  school  community  from  the  U.S. , 
Europe  and  other  countries  was  discussed.  Parents’  expectations  and  the  role  of  language 
courses  at  the  schools  were  central  to  the  discussion. 

Question  4 focused  on  the  extent  to  which  there  was  agreement  among  U.S 
administrators  regarding  the  fundamental  challenges  to  the  successful  implementation  of 
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the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  or  other  middle  level  programs  at  their  schools.  The 
section  began  with  an  exploration  into  one  school  population’s  trials  and  tribulations  as 
they  attempted  to  implement  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  a multinational  population 
in  Europe.  The  section  ended  with  a detailed  examination  of  what  administrators 
perceived  as  the  most  important  obstacles  to  their  efforts  as  middle  school  leaders,  and 
also  included  a discussion  of  middle  grades  characteristics  at  their  schools  that 
administrators  considered  exemplary. 

A research  taxonomy  is  presented  in  Chapter  5 of  the  dissertation  which  offers  one 
method  of  organizing  and  understanding  the  different  factors  that  both  assist  and  hinder 
international  school  community  members’  efforts  to  develop  effective  middle  grades 
programs  in  general,  and  a successful  U.S.  middle  school  in  particular.  The  taxonomy  will 
organize  material  examined  throughout  the  report  of  the  findings  of  the  study  Chapter  5 
will  also  include  recommendations  for  practitioners,  a section  revisiting  McEwin  and 
Waggoner’s  1992  recommendations,  and  recommendations  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  dissertation  featured  a survey  of  school  leaders  of  American  international 
schools  through  questionnaires,  face-to-face  interviews,  and  school  visits.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  gain  clearer  understanding  regarding  the  status  of  international  school 
middle  grades  programs  throughout  Europe,  and  to  delineate  barriers  to  the 
implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  these  schools.  McEwin  and 
Waggoner’s  (1992)  study  examined  aspects  of  the  middle  school  concept  in  American 
international  schools  and  Department  of  Defense  Dependent  Schools  in  Europe,  Previous 
to  this  study,  there  had  not  been  a study  of  American  international  schools’  middle  grades 
programs  that  focused  on  both  the  structural  and  cultural  aspects  of  these  schools  and 
their  relationship  to  implementation  of  aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  in  European 
international  school  middle  grades  settings. 

The  four  research  questions  addressed  in  this  study  were  the  following: 

(1)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  administrators  agree  with  respect 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  schools? 

(2)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators  agree 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  to  their  school  settings? 

(3)  To  what  extent  do  U.S.  international  school  middle  level  administrators’  beliefs 
about  a successful  middle  grades  program  differ  from  the  realities  of  the  middle  level 
program  at  their  schools? 
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(4)  To  what  extent  is  there  agreement  among  U.S.  international  school 
administrators  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  challenges  to  successful  implementation  of 
the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  in  their  school  settings'7 

To  investigate  the  status  of  middle  level  education  in  U.S.  international  schools  in 
Europe,  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  administrators  at  42  international  schools. 
Interviews  were  requested  from  among  the  administrative  population  at  these  schools  as 
well.  Respondents  from  3 1 of  the  42  schools  participated  either  through  the 
questionnaires,  interviews,  and  in  some  cases  through  both  activities.  In  all  cases,  a 
primary  goal  was  to  explore  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  had  been 
implemented  in  international  school  settings  by  eliciting  administrators’  perceptions 
regarding  their  middle  grades  programs.  Obstacles  to  administrators’  efforts  to  implement 
and  maintain  exemplary  middle  grades  programs  in  general,  and  the  U.S.  middle  school  in 
particular,  were  also  elicited.  The  description  of  the  findings  included  an  examination  of 
middle  level  practices,  goals,  and  challenges  as  perceived  by  administrators  at  international 
schools  sampled.  Three  school  visits  also  formed  part  of  the  data  collection  process,  and 
data  analysis  included  a description  of  one  school’s  efforts  to  implement  the  U.S.  middle 
school  concept  in  a European  context. 

Organization  of  the  Chapter 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  reviews  the  findings  reported  in  chapter  four  in  the 
shape  of  a taxonomic  analysis  (Spradley,  1980).  Specific  recommendations  are  made  to 
administrators  and  teacher  educators  in  U.S.  international  school  middle  grades  programs 
in  Europe,  striving  to  remain  cognizant  of  both  the  structural  concerns  of  educators  in  K- 
12  schools  and  the  unique  intercultural  realities  that  exist  in  each  international  school 
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setting.  Recommendations  for  practitioners  drawn  from  data  from  this  study  follow,  and 
include  suggestions  for  consultants  who  might  be  invited  to  assist  educators  with  middle 
grades  and/or  whole  school  staff  development.  Recommendations  developed  in  1992  by 
McEwin  and  Waggoner  relevant  to  the  population  investigated  in  this  study  are 
reexamined  in  light  of  new  information  gathered  in  this  dissertation.  The  chapter 
concludes  with  recommendations  for  further  research. 

Taxonomy 

The  following  section  structured  the  findings  from  chapter  four  so  that  perceptions 
of  administrators  regarding  U.S.  international  school  middle  grades  programs — 
particularly  the  barriers  to  their  success — might  be  better  understood.  The  taxonomy 
focused  on  the  issue  of  practical  challenges  to  middle  school  implementation.  For 
administrators  whose  schools  did  not  subscribe  to  the  U.S.  middle  school  philosophy  yet 
were  committed  to  designing  exemplary  middle  grades  programs,  challenges  to  their 
efforts  to  attain  their  middle  level  educational  goals  were  included  as  well.  Based  upon 
the  data  received  through  questionnaires,  face-to-face  interviews  and  three  school  visits 
with  administrative  representatives  of  3 1 international  schools  throughout  Europe  and 
surrounding  countries,  and  through  interview  transcription  and  an  intensive  review  of 
transcripts,  domains  were  developed  through  the  constant  comparative  method  (Spradley, 
1980).  From  these  domains,  a taxonomy  was  designed  to  organize  the  data  received  from 
administrators  in  a form  that  offered  the  potential  to  yield  explanatory  power. 

The  taxonomy  featured  administrators’  perceptions  of  challenges  to  their  efforts  to 
develop  and  maintain  exemplary  middle  grades  programs,  with  particular  focus  given  to 
characteristics  associated  with  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  Two  main  categorical 
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areas  that  emerged  from  the  data  were  (a)  structural  concerns  and  (b)  a lack  of 
understanding  of  and/or  agreement  regarding  exemplary  middle  grades  educational 
practice.  This  second  area  related  specifically  to  the  culture  of  the  school  (Tamar,  1989). 
These  two  areas  will  be  further  delineated  in  the  following  sections. 

Structural  Concerns 

The  term  structure  as  it  is  used  in  this  study  is  borrowed  from  Bolman  and  Deal’s 
(1991)  definition  of  structure  that  is  rooted  in  rational  systems  theory.  Bolman  and  Deal 
define  structure  as  “an  outline  of  the  desired  pattern  of  activities,  expectations,  and 
exchanges  among  executives,  managers,  employees,  and  customers  or  clients”  (p.46).  The 
two  authors  contrast  structural  changes,  or  first  order  changes,  with  changes  in  school 
culture,  second-order  changes  that  they  argue  are  both  more  profound  and  more  likely  to 
endure.  Facility  limitations,  shared  schedule  with  the  high  school,  and  shared  teachers 
with  the  high  school  and/or  elementary  school  were  the  three  most  frequently  cited 
obstacles  to  middle  level  educational  success.  All  three  would  be  considered  by  Bolman 
and  Deal  to  be  manifestations  of  structure  in  that  they  were  challenges  directly  related  to 
or  caused  by  the  overall  K-12  or  K-8  structure  of  the  educational  institution.  School 
leaders  repeatedly  focused  on  problems  created  by  shared  facilities,  shared  teachers,  and  a 
shared  schedule  across  units  of  K-12  schools  that  were  necessitated  by  factors  such  as  a 
small  student  population  and/or  lack  of  adequate  funding. 

Other  structural  issues  cited  by  administrators  in  the  study  included  the  practice  of 
interdisciplinary  teaming;  the  implementation  of  block  scheduling;  the  use  of  homeroom 
and  advisory  periods;  and  the  shape  of  curriculum  and  instruction  at  schools  such  as  the 
existence  of  interdisciplinary  activities,  team  teaching,  and  the  role  of  exploratory  subjects 
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and  core  subjects.  Another  set  of  structural  concerns  involved  teacher  committee 
organization  and  staff  development  activities  at  schools.  The  role  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  parents  within  the  school  structure — for  example,  the  extent  to  which 
middle  grades  teachers  at  the  school  were  afforded  decision-making  influence  or  decision- 
making authority — were  structural  aspects  of  the  school  organization. 

Agreement  and  Understanding  of  Middle  Grades  Practice:  The  Culture  of  the  School 

Structural  factors  described  in  the  previous  sections  such  as  shared  facilities, 
shared  teachers,  and  a shared  schedule  across  units  of  the  K-12  school  were  often 
necessitated  by  a variety  of  factors.  A number  of  administrators  tended  to  view  structural 
problems  as  interrelated  with  one  another.  For  example,  crossover  specialty  teachers 
within  a shared  school  facility  were  reportedly  accommodated  by  some  administrators 
through  a shared  middle  school/high  school  schedule. 

There  were,  however,  other  factors  at  the  school  that  were  part  of  what  often, 
perhaps  mistakenly,  was  viewed  strictly  as  a structural  matter.  This  second  area  of  the 
taxonomy  might  best  be  referred  to  as  the  culture  of  the  school.  School  culture  often 
involves  a combination  of  the  ingrained  institutional  norms  and  the  beliefs  of  the 
individuals  that  form  the  population  of  that  institution  (Timar,  1989).  International  school 
cultures  vary  because  of  the  vast  array  of  cultural  backgrounds  included  in  the  school 
population  that  play  a role  in  delineating  institutional  norms.  According  to  Timar  (1989), 
the  culture  of  a school  delineates  school  participants’  “ideas,  commitment,  and  social 
order”  (p.  266)  both  in  relation  to  the  school  and  to  one  another. 

Domains  in  this  area  of  the  taxonomy  included  host  country  issues  such  as  parental 
concerns  and  curriculum  edicts  handed  down  by  ministries  of  education.  Parents’ 
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national,  cultural,  economic,  and  educational  backgrounds  were  another  challenge 
administrators  were  required  to  negotiate  when  trying  to  design  and  implement  exemplary 
middle  grades  programs.  The  percentage  of  U.S.  citizens,  host  country  nationals  and 
citizens  from  other  countries  formed  another  category  within  this  area  of  the  taxonomy. 
The  conception  of  the  “New  Europe”  which  led  parents  to  place  a primacy  on  language 
education  at  the  middle  level  is  another  example.  Finally,  teacher  nationality,  age,  number 
of  years  at  the  school,  and  educational  background  and  beliefs  formed  a central  category 
of  this  side  of  the  taxonomy. 

While  crossover  teaching  is  widely  viewed  through  a structural  lens,  such  a 
practice  in  international  schools  contains  a strong  cultural  component  as  well.  The 
cultural  aspect  of  crossover  teaching  as  it  exists  in  international  school  could  be  seen 
through  data  that  suggested  that  specialty  teachers,  language  teachers  and  core  subject 
teachers  at  some  participating  schools  were  trained  to  teach  both  high  school  and  middle 
grades  students  and  often  defended  this  right.  Educators  explained  in  interviews  that  in 
countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  teachers  defined  secondary  school  as  grades  7-12,  and 
were  trained  for  and  enjoyed  teaching  across  the  middle  and  high  school  grades. 

British-style  middle  schools  “were  developed  initially  as  part  of  the  movement  to 
eliminate  selective  secondary  education”  (Blyth  & Derricott,  1977,  p.  1 1).  According  to 
these  authors,  differentiation  between  and  separation  of  middle  school-age  students  and 
upper-secondary  students  was  not  aggressively  pursued  in  Great  Britain  due  in  part  to  a 
fear  of  creating  a specific  division  point  at  which  selective  secondary  education  practices 
could  emerge.  It  was  also  argued  that 
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in  the  process  of  introducing  the  social  advantages  that  we  see  in  middle  schools 
within  the  orbit  of  1 1-18  schools  ...  it  is  all  too  easy  to  assume  that  change  has 
taken  place  and  not  to  notice  how  far  the  established  roles  and  expectations  of 
secondary-school  teachers  have  diverted  the  original  reorganization  . . . into 
something  which  reverts,  each  year,  a little  more  closely  to  the  unified  11-18 
pattern  which  some  staff  members  may  well  have  preferred,  (p.  193) 

The  above  quote  suggests  that  habits  are  hard  to  change.  Indeed,  data  from  this  study 

suggested  that  20  years  later,  British  teachers  who  were  trained  in  and/or  taught  in  “1 1-18 

schools”  were  often  those  who  challenged  administrators'  attempts  to  implement  separate 

middle  level  programs  and  to  eliminate  crossover  teachers.  Just  as  Lounsbury  ( 1 992) 

argued  that  the  creation  of  US.  middle  schools  often  failed  to  break  free  from  ingrained 

institutionalism,  the  long  history  of  British  education  and  British  educators  personal 

training  experiences  likely  combined  to  have  a strong  hold  on  middle  level  educational 

British  practitioners  in  international  schools. 

National  educational  requirements  often  necessitated  the  incorporation  of  language 

courses  in  middle  level  grades  in  order  to  prepare  students  for  tests  that  would  occur  at 

the  end  of  high  school.  There  were  also  parents  who  requested  language  training  at  the 

middle  level  for  these  examinations  as  well  as  for  a variety  of  other  reasons  related  to 

existing  conditions  in  Europe  and/or  their  home  countries. 

Decision  making  regarding  language  training,  school  scheduling,  and  the  existence 

of  crossover  teaching  occurred  within  the  context  of  the  school  culture  that  was  forged  in 

international  school  settings  through  the  interactions  of  parents,  educators,  and  students. 

Often,  however,  this  context  remained  invisible  to  participants  enmeshed  in  the  situation 

(Bolman  & Deal,  1991)  or  was  seen  as  purely  a structural  concern. 
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A Description  of  the  Taxonomy 

A taxonomy  was  developed  from  among  the  domains  of  the  study  (see 
Diagram  1).  The  taxonomy  focuses  on  the  practical  challenges  to  implementation  of 
middle  level  strategies  in  U.S.  international  school  settings.  The  taxonomy  focuses  on  the 
areas  where  structural  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  international  schools  converge,  and  is 
detailed  in  the  following  section. 

Areas  of  Overlapping  Structural  and  Cultural  Significance 

Lounsbury  (1992)  described  the  history  of  the  development  of  middle  level 
strategies  as  guided  by  practical  considerations  rather  than  student-centered  educational 
considerations: 

Throughout  the  entire  middle  level  educational  movement  it  has  been  clear  that 
administrative  factors  far  outweigh  educational  factors  as  determinants  of  how 
schools  are  organized.  Existing  buildings,  economy,  integration,  expanding  or 
declining  pupil  populations,  and  related  demographic  factors  are  almost  always  the 
prime  considerations.  A supposedly  obsolete  high  school  building  typically 
became  a city’s  first  junior  high  school,  or,  more  recently,  its  first  middle  school. 
(P-7) 

Lounsbury  described  a danger  present  in  any  school;  namely,  that  decisions  about  creating 
the  best  schools  for  students  can  become  decisions  that  are  financial  decisions  or  decisions 
that  may  be  the  easiest  to  implement.  While  the  example  of  the  obsolete  high  school 
building  above  highlights  administrative  decision-making  based  in  the  realm  of  structural 
concerns,  misguided  decisions  can  also  occur  in  the  realm  of  school  culture.  If,  for 
example,  teachers  place  their  own  needs  above  those  of  students  in  determining  classes 
taught,  or  decisions  are  made  by  administrators  far  from  where  the  student  population 
exists,  or  parents  demand  academics  at  the  expense  of  other  middle  level  activities,  similar 
errors  are  likely. 


Structural  Characteristics 

K-12  Issues,  which  include: 
Facility  Limitations 
Shared  Schedule 
Crossover  Teachers 
Teaming 
School  Size 

Instruction  and  Curriculum 
Teacher  Training  Activities 
Role  of  T eachers/Administration/Parents 


ITO 

Crossover  Teachers 
SDM 

Networking 
Language  Training 
MCE  & Citizenship  Education 


Shared  Understanding/Culture  of  the  School 

Host  Country  Factors 
Cultural  Factors 
Population  Percentages 
“The  New  Europe” 

Parent  Background 
Teacher  Background 


Figure  1 Critical  Areas  Related  to  Middle  Grades  Program  Design  and  Implementation 
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It  is  the  judgement  of  this  researcher  that  solutions  to  difficulties  faced  by 
international  school  leaders  that  do  not  take  into  consideration  both  structurally-grounded 
and  culturally-based  factors  are  less  likely  to  succeed  than  solutions  that  address  both  sets 
of  factors.  Thus,  examination  of  strategies  that  simultaneously  address  the  structure  and 
the  culture  of  the  school  may  provide  the  best  opportunity  to  make  significant  positive 
changes  in  U.S.  international  middle  schools. 

Bolman  and  Deal  (1991)  believed  that  administrators  who  made  changes  solely  at 
the  structural  level  were  not  likely  to  foster  fundamental  change  within  the  organization. 
The  authors  suggest  that  organizational  leaders  develop  the  ability  to  shift  among  four 
frames — the  rational  systems  perspective,  the  human  relations  perspective,  the  political 
perspective,  and  the  symbolic  or  cultural  perspective.  Their  call  for  an  ability  to 
maneuver  within  an  organizational  context  often  marked  by  “conceptual  pluralism”  is 
exemplified  by  this  taxonomy’s  focus  on  administrators’  perceived  set  of  obstacles  that 
exist  at  the  nexus  of  both  structural  and  school  culture-related  concerns.  It  is  argued  by 
this  researcher  that  factors  frequently  mentioned  by  administrators  that  are  both  structural 
and  cultural  may  hold  special  power  for  administrators  seeking  to  improve  their  middle 
grades  programs.  Indeed,  if  one  viewed  an  international  school  as  a system,  the  obstacles 
that  contain  structural  and  cultural  components  provide  possible  leverage  points  for  school 
improvement  efforts  (Senge,  1991). 

There  were  a number  of  categories  that  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
realms  of  domains.  Shared  decision  making  practices  and  inclusion  of  stakeholders’  voices 
varied  widely  from  school  to  school.  This  issue  was  very  much  related  to  the  structure  of 
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the  school  as  determined  by  administrative  decisions  but  was  in  turn  influenced  by  the  type 
of  school  population  (parents,  teachers,  etc.)  that  these  schools  contain. 

Another  example  that  existed  at  the  nexus  of  the  two  taxonomic  arenas  was  the 
administrators’  definitions  of  multicultural  education  and  citizenship  education. 
Multicultural  education  was  often  perceived  of  by  administrators  as  a set  of  curricular 
objectives,  and  thus  could  be  categorized  as  a structural  entity.  In  addition,  administrators 
regularly  defined  multicultural  education  in  their  schools  as  international  or  multinational 
education,  with  administrators  often  defining  one  aspect  of  their  schools’  missions  as  the 
development  of  global  citizens.  Educational  conversations  about  multicultural  education, 
community  service,  and  citizenship  education  were  particular  to  international  schools  due 
to  the  set  of  educational  realities  contained  within  each  school  and  ways  that  the  various 
school  populations  influenced  each  school’s  curriculum  goals  and  practices. 

What  might  be  the  most  critical  element  in  determining  the  success  of  international 
school  middle  grades  programs,  however,  was  the  international  school  teacher.  Crossover 
teachers  were  seen  by  some  administrators  as  obstacles  to  success,  while  in  other  cases 
older  teachers  created  challenges  at  the  school  through  what  administrators  perceived  of 
as  lethargy  or  stagnation.  The  percentage  of  teachers  from  the  U S.  or  the  host  country, 
teachers’  educational  training,  and  their  willingness  or  reticence  to  work  together  were 
central  aspects  of  the  teacher’s  role  in  shaping  school  culture. 

While  interviewees  and  respondents  to  the  questionnaires  mentioned  structural 
aspects  most  frequently  as  the  fundamental  barrier  to  their  middle  grades  programmatic 
efforts,  they  most  frequently  cited  teachers  and  their  relationships  with  students,  parents 
and  fellow  educators  as  an  exemplary  characteristic  of  their  middle  grades  programs.  To 
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reiterate,  when  administrators  did  choose  to  note  exemplary  characteristics  of  their  middle 
grades  programs,  they  focused  on  the  themes  of  effective  teacher  relationships,  teamwork 
and  cooperation  amongst  students  and  teachers,  and  the  manner  in  which  students  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  lived  and  worked  together  at  the  school.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  main  obstacles  were  structurally-based,  and  the  main  boons  to  middle  school  programs 
were  culturally-based.  In  the  recommendations  for  practitioners,  changes  in  decision 
making  structures  and  the  role  of  the  teacher  within  the  school  will  be  the  focus  of  the 
recommendations.  While  it  may  perhaps  be  easier  to  address  structural  and/or  school 
culture  issues  individually  from  the  perspectives  of  financial  stability  or  short-term 
improvement,  it  is  believed  that  changes  in  teacher  role  and  changes  in  decision  making 
practices  within  schools  can,  when  perceived  as  acting  in  concert,  create  a new  set  of 
relationships  that  might  fundamentally  alter  both  the  structures  and  cultures  of  schools. 

Recommendations  for  Practitioners 
Introduction  to  Recommendations 

The  recommendations  listed  below  are  based  on  the  data  received  from 
international  school  administrator  interviews  and  questionnaires.  The  recommendations 
are  derived  from  the  research  questions  that  guided  the  study,  and  the  recommendations 
are  made  within  the  previously  delineated  limitations  of  the  study. 

Recommendations  for  educators  in  international  school  settings  must  contain  an 
awareness  of  the  flexible  nature  of  educators  and  administrators  in  international  school 
settings  where  30%  turnover  of  educators  and  clients  is  the  norm.  One  could  argue  that 
changes  in  hierarchical  structures  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  organizations  such  as 
international  schools  which  are  often  independently-operated  and  that  often  feature  high 
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rates  of  teacher  turnover.  International  schools  that  have  historically  remained  stable, 
however,  may  find  the  following  recommendations  more  challenging  to  implement.  The 
recommendations  are  designed,  however,  to  offer  school  administrators  a point  of 
leverage  within  both  the  structure  and  the  culture  of  the  schools  which  might  maximize  the 
potential  for  positive  change  in  schools.  Ultimately,  however,  it  is  up  to  each  school 
administrator  to  decide  what  types  of  strategies  would  work  best  given  the  complex 
realities  present  at  a given  school. 

Recommendations 

The  following  list  represents  a summary  of  recommendations  to  practitioners.  The 
recommendations  are  based  on  the  findings  of  this  study. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  school  administrators  seek  to  change  the  role  of 
teachers  in  schools  to  increase  teachers  chances  of  being  successful  in  international 
schools  middle  grades  educational  settings. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  school  leaders  heed  McEwin  and  Waggoner 's  1992 
call  to  move  toward  implementation  of  interdisciplinary  team  organization. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  teacher  teams  strive  to  incorporate  specialist 
teachers— particularly  language  teachers— into  the  teams. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  school  administrators  follow  the  lead  of  a number  of 
school  leaders  of  large  and  small  international  schools  that  have  limited  the  inclusion 
crossover  teaching  responsibilities  at  their  schools. 

5.  If  elimination  of  cross-over  teachers  proves  impossible,  development  of  the 
role  of  the  specialist  teachers  as  “ cross-pollinators  ” — sharing  best  practices  across 
grades  and  units  of  the  school — should  become  a priority. 
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6.  It  is  recommended  that  school  leaders  make  every  effort  to  dedicate  a space 
for  middle  level  teachers  to  plan  and  to  hold  meetings;  school  leaders  should  encourage 
teachers  to  utilize  common  planning  periods  to  discuss  students  and  student  work  and  to 
meet  with  parents  and  students. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  schools  become  dedicated  to  increasing 
communication  among  stakeholders  within  the  school  community  and  to  seek  to  develop 
ongoing  learning  experiences  for  teachers,  parents,  administrators  and  students.  It  is 
further  recommended  that  school  leaders  strive  to  increase  the  number  of  decision 
makers  and  their  level  of  decision  making  authority  in  the  middle  grades  and  throughout 
the  school. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  school  leaders  strive  to  develop  teachers  networks  both 
via  the  Internet  and  through  regularly  scheduled  school  visits  in  order  to  forge  a learning 
community  in  which  teachers  both  educate  and  gain  knowledge  from  one  another  across 
school  settings. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  basic  tenets  of  effective  middle  level  education— and 
particularly  key  aspects  that  together  form  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept — should  be 
incorporated  into  each  school 's  staff  development  programs. 

1 0.  It  is  recommended  that  all  staff  members  at  K-I2  schools  receive  staff 
development  to  increase  awareness  of  middle  level  best  practices  from  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries. 

11.  It  is  recommended  that  consultants  from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  be 
utilized  who  will  be  able  to  develop  an  ongoing  relationship  with  the  school. 
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12.  It  is  recommended  that  consultants  entering  U.S.  international  school  settings 
in  Europe  familiarize  themselves  with  issues  centra!  to  these  schools.  These  issues 
include: 

-the  central  role  of  language  training  in  the  “ New  Europe  " 

-the  interrelations  and  complications  in  a K- 12  school 
-different  national  definitions  of  secondary  school  and  middle  level 
-the  internationalizing  of  multicultural  education  in  these  schools 
-the  globalization  of  the  concept  of  citizenship  in  such  schools 
-the  role  of parents  in  schools  also  varies  from  school  to  school 
-the  very  different  types  of  decision  making  models  and  conceptions  of 
participation  maintained  by  different  school  administrators  in  the  region. 
Discussion  of  Recommendations  for  Practitioners 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  school  administrators  seek  to  change  the  role  of 
teachers  in  schools  to  increase  teachers  ’ chances  of  being  successful  in 
international  schools  middle  grades  educational  settings. 

There  were  a variety  of  obstacles  cited  by  school  leaders.  They  included  crossover 
teachers,  unclear  teacher  role  regarding  shared  decision  making,  a lack  of  adequate 
teacher  training  about  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  and/or  exemplary  middle  grades 
practice,  and  a lack  of  teacher  networking  activities  occurring  across  schools.  School 
administrators  who  reported  exemplary  aspects  of  their  middle  grades  programs 
consistently  focused  on  teachers  and  their  relationships  with  students  and  fellow  teachers. 
Evidence  based  on  the  data  received  from  interviews  and  questionnaires  suggest  that  there 
were  a variety  of  strategies  that,  if  implemented,  would  increase  the  chances  of  exemplary 
teaching.  Teachers  were  central  to  both  structural  change  efforts  and  potential  changes 
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involving  development  of  a shared  understanding  and  vision  of  a successful  middle  grades 
program.  Teacher-centered  recommendations  for  practitioners  included  the  following 
strategies: 

Interdisciplinary  Team  Organization  (ITOf 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  schools  heed  McEwin  and  Waggoner 's  1992  call 
to  move  toward  implementation  of  interdisciplinary  team  organization. 

While  ITO  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  U S.  middle  school  concept,  there  were  few 
leaders  that  reported  full  teaming  occurring  at  their  schools.  Recent  research  suggests  that 
the  power  of  the  middle  school  concept  is  maximized  when  it  is  implemented 
systematically  (Felner,  et  al.,  1997).  Implementation  of  ITO  in  international  school 
settings  in  Europe  would  lead  to  a number  of  positive  changes:  (a)  increasing  the  amount 
of  decision  making  authority  that  teachers  have  in  the  school;  (b)  encouraging  teachers  to 
work  together  during  common  planning  periods;  (c)  allowing  teachers  to  make  scheduling 
decisions  for  their  student  team  members;  and  (d)  increasing  interdisciplinary  activities.  If 
implemented  carefully,  ITO  may  increase  the  number  of  positive  relationships  and 
collaborative  activities  occurring  throughout  the  middle  level. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  teacher  teams  strive  to  incorporate  specialist 
teachers— particularly  language  teachers— into  the  teams. 

Many  administrators  reported  that  having  only  core  subject  teachers  included  in 
ITO  represented  a major  drawback.  If  school-wide  scheduling  and/or  crossover  teaching 
is  unavoidable,  efforts  should  be  made  to  align  physical  education  teachers,  language 
teachers,  and  other  specialty  teachers  with  teams  or  to  create  special  roles  for  these 
teachers  within  teams.  For  those  school  leaders  at  schools  with  the  International 
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Baccalaureate  Middle  Years  Program  that  include  teachers  and  students  in  grades  six 
through  ten,  efforts  should  be  made  to  expand  teaming  into  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

ITO  increases  the  likelihood  of  improving  the  sense  of  pride,  spirit  and  shared 
positive  identity  within  the  middle  grades.  ITO  is  particularly  likely  to  increase  the  level  of 
cooperation  and  the  development  of  positive  relationships  between  school  stakeholders, 
developments  that  were  characteristic  of  what  school  administrators  considered 
“exemplary.”  Teams  that  include  teachers  from  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  would  model 
the  type  of  positive  intercultural  communication  that  was  frequently  noted  by 
administrators  as  a key  characteristic  of  successful  international  schools. 

Limiting  Crossover  Teaching 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  school  administrators  follow  the  lead  of  a number 
of  school  leaders  of  large  and  small  international  schools  that  have 
successfully  limited  crossover  leaching  responsibilities  at  their  schools. 

Many  administrators  focused  on  frustrations  caused  by  the  lack  of  teachers  who 
only  teach  middle  grades  students.  Teachers  who  taught  across  grade  levels  tended  not  to 
have  as  much  time  and  energy  for  middle  grades  students,  and  administrators  noted  that 
they  often  were  rootless,  with  no  shared  identity  in  the  middle  level,  high  school,  or 
elementary  school  realms.  The  existence  of  crossover  teachers  was  judged  by  a variety  of 
administrators  to  be  a cause  of  scheduling  problems. 

There  were  teachers,  however,  who  enjoyed  teaching  across  grades.  Many  middle 
school  educators  were  high  school  trained  or  elementary  school  trained;  in  Great  Britain, 
secondary  school  training  included  teacher  preparation  for  grades  7-12.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  evidence  that  suggested,  however,  that  diminishing  the  practice  of  crossover 
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teaching  was  a key  to  international  schools’  middle  grades’  successes.  Two  school  leaders 
cited  the  disappearance  of  crossover  teachers  as  an  exemplary  characteristic  of  their 
middle  grades  programs.  Asking  teachers  to  make  the  decision  between  teaching  in  the 
high  school  or  middle  school  was  itself,  according  to  one  administrator,  one  way  of 
increasing  commitment  to  the  middle  grades  and  shared  middle  grades  identity.  The 
educators  who  feared  that  the  middle  grades  identity  placed  a school-wide  identity  at  risk 
were  those  who  also  lamented  the  problems  created  by  shared  faculty;  even  they  were  not 
unsupportive  of  attempting  to  limit  the  practice  of  crossover  teaching. 

5.  If  elimination  of  cross-over  teachers  proves  impossible,  the  role  of  the 

specialist  teachers  as  “cross-pollinators  ” should  become  a priority. 

If  the  school  is  large  enough  or  financially  secure  enough,  commitment  to 
increasing  the  number  of  middle  school-only  faculty  is  essential  to  forging  the  necessary 
commitment  to  the  needs  of  middle  grades  students.  Those  teachers  who  can  not  be  full 
team  members  or  full  middle  level  educators  at  schools  could  become  “cross-pollinators,” 
or  those  who  spread  best  practices  and  learning  strategies  from  one  part  of  the  K- 1 2 
school  to  another.  These  teachers  can  be  part  of  a cohesive  strategy  for  staff 
development  that  gives  primacy  to  school-wide  understanding  of  exemplary  middle  school 
practice.  They  can  also  become  carriers  of  best  practices  from  one  grade  level  or  school 
unit  to  another. 

Communication  and  Shared  Decisions 

Communication  was  a central  topic  for  many  administrators.  Related  to  the 
structural  obstacle  of  physical  plant,  the  problem  most  often  cited  by  administrators  was 
the  lack  of  meeting  space  for  middle  grades  teachers. 
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6.  It  is  recommended  that  school  leaders  make  every  effort  to  dedicate  a 
space  for  middle  level  teachers  to  plan  and  to  hold  meetings,  and  to 
encourage  teachers  to  plan  together  and  meet  with  parents  and  students 
during  common  planning  periods. 

One  school  culture  issue  that  was  raised  by  administrators  involved  the  tendency 
among  some  teachers  to  value  their  own  individual  planning  periods  more  than  common 
planning  activities.  Teacher  isolation  is  a phenomenon  that  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  history 
of  teaching  in  the  U S.  where  teachers’  classrooms  were  their  sanctuary  and  the 
relationships  with  students  were  the  source  of  their  professional  satisfaction  (Lortie, 

1975).  School  leaders  must  work  with  teachers  to  “wire”  (McDonald,  1996)  the  school  to 
increase  the  potential  number  of  educational  conversations  among  staff  members  that 
focus  on  students  and  student  learning. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  schools  become  dedicated  to  increasing 
communication  among  stakeholders  within  the  school  community  and  to 
seek  to  develop  ongoing  learning  experiences  for  teachers,  parents, 
administrators  and  students. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 

it  is  further  recommended  that  school  leaders  strive  to  increase  the 
number  of  decision  makers  and  their  level  of  decision  making  authority  in 
the  middle  grades  and  throughout  the  school. 

The  “leadership  density”  (Sergiovanni  & Moore,  1989)  in  a school  increases  as  the 
number  of  educators  involved  in  decision  making  rises.  A number  of  schools  increased 
their  “leadership  density”  through  including  parents  and  host  country  teachers  in  a variety 
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of  decision  making  situations,  and  in  designing  community  service  initiatives  and  cultural 
trips  for  students.  While  school  leaders  offered  varying  perspectives  on  the  ideal  role  of 
parents  in  the  school,  many  leaders  saw  the  importance  of  keeping  parents  informed  and 
seeking  their  knowledge  for  important  school  decisions.  Local  teachers  and  host  country 
parents  can  be  important  bridge-builders  between  the  educational  community  and  the 
larger  community  in  which  it  exists.  One  school  leader  believed  that  U.S.  international 
school  communities  have  a “moral  mandate”  to  recognize  their  socioeconomic  position  in 
society  and  to  work  together  on  action-oriented  community  service  projects  to  assist  those 
less  fortunate.  Stakeholders  have  much  to  give  and  much  to  gain  through  building  ties 
between  school  and  community.  Students  have  much  to  gain  from  educators’  continued 
focus  on  developing  multicultural  educational  practices  and  responsive  educational 
programs  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  their  diverse  student  populations. 

Development  of  a collaborative  culture  at  the  school  was  deemed  essential  for 
engendering  risk-taking  and  cooperation  among  teachers.  As  previously  detailed  in  the 
dissertation,  administrative  support  of  shared  decision  making  and  collaboration  were 
determined  to  be  critical  to  increasing  chances  for  their  success  (Rosenholtz;  1989; 
Verdugo  et  al.,  1997). 

Development  of  Teacher  Networks 

A number  of  teachers  cited  the  importance  of  increasing  the  scope  and  depth  of 
educational  conversations  occurring  both  within  the  school  and  between  schools.  While 
the  above  recommendations  related  to  teachers  focused  on  educational  activities  within 
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8.  It  is  recommended  that  school  leaders  strive  to  develop  teachers  netw  orks 
both  via  the  Internet  and  through  regularly  scheduled  school  visits  in 
order  to  forge  a learning  community  in  which  teachers  both  educate  and 
gain  knowledge  from  one  another  across  school  settings. 

McDonald  (1996)  referred  to  the  process  of  within  school  networking  as  “wiring” 
and  the  forging  of  ongoing  inter-school  connections  as  “tuning.”  Such  attempts  to  design 
continuing  opportunities  to  meet  with  educators  and  experts  in  specific  areas  outside  of 
the  school  often  lead  to  new  perspectives  on  specific  student  work  and  teacher  practice. 

In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  ongoing  successes  of  teacher  networks  that  encouraged  sharing 
best  practices,  common  concerns,  and  student  work  was  reported  (Felner  et  al.,  1997). 

An  organization  such  as  the  ELMLE  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  help  forge  such  a 
network  among  middle  grades  teachers  throughout  Europe,  and  between  teachers  in 
international  schools  in  Europe  and  middle  school  educators  in  the  U.S.  Isolation  was  a 
word  used  by  a number  of  international  school  administrators,  and  would  likely  be  a word 
used  by  international  school  educators  in  other  regions  of  the  world  and  in  rural  areas  in 
the  U.S.  The  development  of  teacher  networking  activities  would  be  a logical  outgrowth 
of  teachers  sharing  best  practices  during  afternoon  ELMLE  conference  sessions. 
Educational  conversations  should  not  be  limited  to  once  a year,  or  limited  to  members  of 
one  particular  school.  The  development  of  teacher  networks  should  be  a priority  in 
European  international  schools.  Considering  the  many  different  types  of  international 
schools  that  make  up  international  schools  in  Europe,  it  would  be  important  for  the 
ELMLE  to  assist  in  bringing  together  schools  that  have  population  concerns  and  host 
country  concerns  in  common.  Reports  from  teacher  networks  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
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suggest  that  the  existence  of  these  networking  activities  often  lead  to  staff  development 
activities  that  more  specifically  meet  the  needs  of  teachers. 

Staff  Development 

Administrators’  perspectives  on  what  constituted  effective  staff  development 
varied  from  school  to  school.  Most  administrators  sought  to  design  cost  effective  and 
focused  teacher  training  initiatives.  It  became  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  while  a 
variety  of  interesting  staff  development  initiatives  were  occurring  in  international  schools’ 
middle  level  programs,  there  were  many  educators  who  were  not  aware  of  many  key 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  model.  During  one  school  visit,  an  informal 
conversation  between  two  core  subject  teachers  at  a school  that  had  moved  toward  full 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  debated  whether  30%  or  60%  of  middle  level  teachers 
had  a clear  conception  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  There  were  many  schools 
where  teachers  did  not  share  a common  middle  school  vision. 

9.  It  is  recommended  that  basic  tenets  of  effective  middle  level 

education — and  particularly  key  aspects  that  together  form  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept — should  be  incorporated  into  each  school 's  staff 
development  programs. 

The  U.S.  middle  school  concept  should  not  be  framed  as  a national  educational 
program,  but  instead  as  model  which,  when  adhered  to  systematically,  addresses  the 
developmental  needs  of  students  and  produces  high  levels  of  student  achievement  (Felner, 
et  al.,  1997;  Lewis,  1993).  Training  must  be  constantly  updated,  particularly  in  school 
settings  where  teacher  turnover  is  high,  or  teachers  are  isolated  from  educational  stimuli 
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10.  It  is  recommended  that  all  staff  members  at  K- 12  schools  receive  staff 
development  to  increase  awareness  of  middle  level  best  practices  from  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries. 

There  was  evidence  of  the  perpetuation  of  stereotypes  about  the  U.S.  middle 
school  at  the  high  school  level  that  was  viewed  by  at  least  one  educator  as  a fundamental 
barrier  to  middle  grades  success.  Such  misconceptions  can  be  significantly  reduced  if  all 
educators  in  K-12  international  schools  were  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  exemplary 
middle  level  educational  practice.  Exemplary  middle  level  practice  is  being  developed  and 
implemented  in  the  U.S.  and  in  a variety  of  locations  outside  of  the  U.S.  as  well.  The  final 
recommendation  directed  toward  educational  practitioners  is  one  which  urges  decision 
makers  to  examine  best  practices  from  a variety  of  geographical  sources  in  their  efforts  to 
design  exemplary  middle  grades  programs. 

Recommendations  for  Consultants 

Visits  from  consultants  who  were  able  to  remain  at  and/or  return  repeatedly  to 
schools  were  considered  by  some  administrators  to  have  been  watershed  events  for  the 
schools’  middle  level  programs.  This  may  be  due  to  the  importance  of  developing  a 
shared  awareness  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  and  other  best  practices  delineated  by 
the  consultant,  and  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  consultant  of  the  culture  of  the  school 
and  the  complexity  of  the  barriers  that  educators  must  overcome  to  develop  an  exemplary 
program.  Thus, 

1 1 . It  is  recommended  that  consultants  from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  be 
utilized  who  will  be  able  to  develop  an  ongoing  relationship  with  the 


school. 
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The  following  paragraph  is  directed  toward  consultants  who  might  be  enrolled  to 
assist  in  school  improvement  efforts  at  one  or  more  international  schools  in  the  European 
region. 

12.  It  is  recommended  that  consultants  entering  U.S.  international  school 

settings  in  the  European  region  familiarize  themselves  with  issues  centra! 
to  these  schools.  These  issues  include 

-the  centra l role  of  language  training  in  the  “New  Europe  " 

-the  interrelations  and  complications  in  a K-12  school 
-different  national  definitions  of  secondary  school  and  middle  level 
-the  internationalizing  of  multicultural  education  in  these  schools 
-the  globalization  of  the  concept  of  citizenship  in  such  schools 
-the  role  of  parents  in  schools  also  varies  from  school  to  school 
-the  very  different  types  of  decision  making  models  and 
conceptions  of  participation  maintained  by  different  school 
administrators  in  the  region. 

Consultants — particularly  consultants  coming  from  the  United  States — should 
make  every  effort  to  gain  an  awareness  of  different  national  definitions  of  secondary 
school  and  middle  school,  and  key  perceptual  differences  related  to  these  distinctions.  For 
example,  European  educators  and  parents  tended  to  place  primacy  on  language  training 
and  viewed  non-English  language  instruction  as  a core  subject,  while  in  U.S.  educators’ 
minds  this  is  rarely  the  case.  An  awareness  of  the  central  role  of  language  training  in  the 
“New  Europe”  is  critical.  Indeed,  the  internationalization  of  multicultural  education  and 
the  globalization  of  the  concept  of  citizenship  in  U.S.  international  schools  tended  to  be 
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markedly  different  than  conceptions  of  these  terms  in  the  U S.  and  might  represent  a 
harbinger  of  a more  central  role  of  language  training  in  U S.  schools  in  the  future. 

Consultants  should  be  keenly  aware  of  the  interrelations  and  complications  in  a K- 
12  school  or  K-8  school  as  they  prepare  to  assist  educators  in  issues  related  to  articulation 
across  school  units.  They  should  also  be  aware  of  the  many  different  decision  making 
models  that  exist  in  international  schools.  For  example,  in  some  cases  the  parents  are 
partners  with  educators  and  their  voices  play  a critical  role  in  decision  making;  in  other 
schools,  parents  are  virtually  ignored  and  administrators  seek  buy-in  from  teachers  on 
most  decisions. 

Reflection  upon  the  findings  in  this  study  suggest  that  U.S.  best  practices  share 
many  aspects  with  best  practices  from  other  countries.  One  educator  believed  that  U.S. 
education  and  international  education  were  growing  more  similar  over  time.  Indeed,  U.S. 
educators  stand  to  learn  from  other  educational  systems  in  many  areas  of  middle  level 
education  if  they  are  open  to  learn  about  them  and  incorporate  them  into  their  schools. 

U.S.  educational  consultants  should  focus  on  both  the  structural  obstacles  and  complex 
cultural  understandings  and  perceptions  present  in  international  school  middle  grades 
settings.  Consultants  should  also  allow  time  for  reflection  and  dialogue  among 
stakeholders  to  take  place  during  their  visits. 

Relationship  of  Study  to  Previous  Research 

This  study  follows  a survey  of  international  schools  and  Department  of  Defense 
Dependent  Schools  (DoDDS)  in  Europe  conducted  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992). 
McEwin  and  Waggoner  received  a return  rate  from  international  school  administrators  of 
64%.  The  return  rate  for  the  1998  questionnaire  based  upon  their  1992  study  was  67%. 
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The  recommendations  made  in  1992  are  included  below  and  each  recommendation  is 
accompanied  by  updated  information  gathered  from  this  study  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  their  recommendations  were  heeded.  The  recommendations  targeted  toward 
DoDDS  schools  were  beyond  the  scope  of  the  study  and  thus  were  not  included. 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  made  the  following  recommendations  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  study  of  European  international  school  programs: 

1 . It  is  recommended  that  educators  addressing  middle  level  issues  in  Europe 
concentrate  on  ways  to  implement  effective  middle  level  programs  in  all  schools, 
including  small  ones  where  shared  faculty,  shared facilities  and  a shared  daily  schedule 
are  the  norm. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers  and  parents  be  included  in  the  decision- 
making process  when  matters  of  importance  to  the  middle  level  program  are  considered. 

3.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  individual  schools  and  the  European  League 
make  providing  high  quality  middle  level  in-service  professional  development  a top 
priority. 

4.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  international  schools  continue  to  emphasize 
the  basic  core  subjects  while  providing  a balanced  exploratory  program.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  efforts  to  discover  and  utilize  more  effective  instructional  strategies  be 
continued  and  intensified. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  strong  teacher-based 
guidance  programs  be  continued. 

6.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  every  attempt  be  made  to  overcome  the 
barriers  that  have  prevented  universal  implementation  of  flexible  scheduling  models. 
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7.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  schools  without  interdisciplinary  team 
organization  plans  move  immediately  to  design  and  implement  them. 

The  following  section  includes  an  examination  of  what  has  transpired  within  the 
same  international  middle  school  population  that  McEwin  and  Waggoner  surveyed  since 
their  recommendations  were  presented  in  1992.  Each  of  the  recommendations  will  be 
addressed  under  the  following  seven  points  with  data  collected  through  administrator 
responses  from  this  1998  study. 

Middle  Level  Organization 

It  was  recommended  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner  that  efforts  to  implement  effective 
middle  level  programs  should  occur  in  all  schools,  including  schools  where  shared  faculty, 
shared  facilities  and  a shared  daily  schedule  are  the  norm.  While  the  issue  of  school  size 
was  rarely  evoked  by  administrators,  it  was  implied  within  administrators’  comments 
related  to  the  issues  of  shared  buildings,  shared  schedule  and  shared  teachers,  the  three 
most  frequently  noted  obstacles  to  middle  grades  program  implementation.  Despite  the 
obstacles,  however,  six  new  schools  have  developed  middle  schools  or  middle  level 
programs  since  1992.  McEwin  and  Waggoner  had  noted  that  their  data  “indicate  that  an 
alarmingly  small  amount  of  planning  occurred  before  most  schools  made  the  important  and 
rather  complex  move  to  specialized  middle  level  programs.”  This  trend  continued.  Data 
from  this  dissertation  research  similarly  found  that  schools  engaged  in  minimal  planning 
and  teacher  training  activities  before  and  at  the  outset  of  the  implementation  of  a new 
middle  grades  program.  This  study  also  showed  no  change  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
selected  decision  makers  involved  in  determining  organizational  plans  and  preparation 
activities.  Principals  tended  to  be  change  agents,  working  both  alone  or  with  others  in  all 
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schools  surveyed.  While  teachers  were  responsible  for  spearheading  the  development  of  a 
middle  school  in  one  setting,  principals  played  the  role  of  key  decision  maker  in  a majority 
of  instances. 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  (1992)  also  recommended  that  teachers,  parents  and  other 
interested  individuals  be  included  in  the  decision-making  process  at  the  middle  level. 
Administrators  varied  widely  in  their  willingness  to  delegate  decisions  among  faculty 
members  and  parents.  While  a number  of  school  administrators  claimed  that  consensus- 
building activities  were  built  into  the  school  structure,  there  were  a number  of 
administrator  comments  that  suggested  that  while  teachers  often  engaged  in  the  process  of 
influencing  major  decisions,  they  possessed  decision-making  authority  in  far  fewer 
instances.  Teams  and  committees  were  often  developed  to  serve  as  decision  making 
bodies  representing  the  perspectives  of  teachers  at  the  middle  level.  While  administrators 
mentioned  the  process  of  attaining  consensus  for  decisions  such  as  schedule 
implementation,  most  decisions  were  made  by  representative  committees  rather  than 
through  faculty  meetings  or  through  attempts  to  gain  consensus. 

Administrators’  responses  were  also  inconsistent  with  regard  to  parent  inclusion  in 
decision  making.  While  some  argued  that  the  school  would  be  better  served  through 
“open  and  transparent  communication”  among  school  officials  and  parents,  others  saw 
parent  inclusion  as  problematic,  arguing  it  imprudent  to  include  stakeholders  who  might 
only  spend  two  years  at  the  school.  Administrators  who  did  engage  in  activities  that 
offered  parents  a voice  in  school  decisions  often  did  so  begrudgingly,  doing  so  to  avoid 
miscommunication  rather  than  due  to  a commitment  to  shared  decision  making.  Overall, 
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McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  call  for  increased  shared  decision  making  in  schools  has  not  yet 
been  heeded  according  to  responses  from  administrators  at  these  international  schools. 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  strongly  recommended  that  individual  schools  and  the 
European  League  of  Middle  Level  Education  focus  on  providing  high  quality  middle  level 
in-service  professional  development  to  middle  grades  educators.  There  was  agreement 
that  staff  development  was  critical  among  administrators  surveyed,  some  described 
limitations  in  staff  development  efforts  due  to  financial  constraints.  Interview  data  also 
suggested  that  there  was  a high  percentage  of  educators  who  were  unclear  regarding  the 
basic  tenets  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that  even 
in  situations  in  which  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  was  not  embraced  or  clearly 
understood,  aspects  of  the  concept  such  as  a strong  exploratory  program,  advisory 
periods,  and  even  teaming  (under  the  guise  of  the  British  “house”  system)  were  employed. 

One  reason  for  this  reported  increase  in  individual  characteristics  of  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept  being  implemented  may  be  related  to  improvement  regarding  the 
number  of  teacher  educators  who  have  received  specialized  middle  level  preparation.  In 
McEwin  and  Waggoner’s  study,  59%  of  the  respondents  from  international  schools  noted 
“less  than  25%”  of  their  teachers  had  special  training,  and  only  10%  featured  middle  level 
educators  with  51-75%  having  had  special  training.  In  1998,  44%  of  the  respondents 
stated  that  less  than  25%”  of  the  teachers  had  received  middle  level  preparation,  while 
33%  stated  that  51-75%  had  received  such  training,  a significant  23%  rise  in  the 
percentage  of  teachers  receiving  middle  grades  training. 

While  there  was  general  agreement  regarding  the  importance  of  staff  development, 
there  was  a lack  of  clarity  among  administrators  regarding  what  constituted  effective  staff 
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development  for  their  individual  schools.  There  were  some  who  praised  conferences  such 
as  the  ELMLE,  although  some  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  what  was  referred  to  by 
one  administrator  as  “supermarket  approach”  for  their  school  settings.  There  was  a 
growing  number  of  educators  calling  for  consultants  who  would  develop  an  ongoing 
relationship  with  a school.  School  leaders  also  described  the  importance  of  creating 
opportunities  for  “educational  conversations”  among  middle  grades  teachers  throughout 
Europe 
Instruction 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  recommended  that  international  schools  offer  basic  core 
subjects  but  focus  on  efforts  to  discover  and  utilize  more  effective  instructional  strategies 
for  all  subject  areas.  They  also  reiterated  the  importance  of  a balanced  exploratory 
program.  In  general,  there  was  an  increase  across  the  board  in  extracurricular  and 
exploratory  subject  activities.  The  number  of  students  engaged  in  work  on  publications  in 
international  schools  as  reported  by  school  leaders  rose  from  45%  in  1992  to  76%  in 
1998;  the  number  of  schools  featuring  middle  grades  student  councils  rose  from  63%  to 
94%,  and  intramural  sports  activities  rose  from  76%  to  100%  among  survey  respondents 
over  the  six  year  period. 

The  use  of  portfolios  as  a curriculum  and  assessment  strategy  was  not  mentioned 
in  1992,  but  11  of  28  respondents,  or  36%,  used  portfolios  in  their  schools.  A number  of 
school  leaders  also  noted  the  central  role  of  experiential  education  at  their  schools. 
Experientially-oriented  school  activities  involved  extended  cultural  excursions  and 
community  service  opportunities,  and  were  often  cited  as  exemplary  characteristics  of 
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their  middle  grades  programs  and  keys  to  developing  a middle  level  identity  among 
students  and  teachers. 

Middle  School  Components 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  strong  teacher-based  guidance  programs 
was  a strength  of  international  schools  in  1992,  according  to  McEwin  and  Waggoner,  and 
remained  a strength  in  1998.  Data  from  administrators  led  to  the  determination  that 
85.7%  of  international  schools  surveyed  featured  advisory  periods  and/or  home  base 
programs  with  few  school  leaders  citing  advisory  periods  as  a specific  area  of  concern  at 
the  school. 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  noted  the  barriers  faced  by  administrators  that  interfere 
with  the  implementation  of  flexible  scheduling  models.  It  should  be  noted  that 
descriptions  of  flexible  scheduling  put  forth  by  middle  school  advocates  were  rarely 
approximated  in  administrator  discussions.  The  concept  of  flexible  block  scheduling  had, 
however,  become  quite  popular  and  more  widely  used.  As  compared  to  McEwin  and 
Waggoner’s  survey  findings  in  which  19%  of  sixth  grades  and  10%  of  eighth  grades 
featured  some  form  of  flexible  block  scheduling,  the  1998  results  show  that  32%  of  sixth 
grades  and  36%  of  eighth  grades  feature  some  block  scheduling.  A number  of 
administrators  detailed  their  efforts  regarding  moves  toward  block  scheduling  or  serious 
investigation  of  it  for  the  1998-99  school  year. 

McEwin  and  Waggoner  called  for  schools  without  interdisciplinary  team 
organization  plans  to  move  immediately  to  design  and  implement  them.  Their  research 
found  that  “only  20%  of  DoDDS  and  International  schools  utilized  interdisciplinary  team 
organization  plans  at  any  selected  grade  level'’  (p.  43),  stressing  evidence  that  more  rigid 
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plans  often  became  “roadblocks  to  success”  (p  43).  Data  from  this  study  did  not  provide 
evidence  of  change  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  schools  that  utilize  interdisciplinary  team 
organization  (ITO),  although  there  was  evidence  of  increased  interdisciplinary  activity  in 
some  international  schools.  While  1 7 school  leaders  from  among  28  respondents  reported 
the  existence  of  team  leaders  at  their  schools,  such  a figure  was  deceptive  in  that  71%  of 
school  administrators  reported  that  the  percentage  of  instructional  time  featuring 
interdisciplinary  activities  at  their  school  was  between  1-20%.  Seven  schools  did  feature 
interdisciplinary  activities  that  represented  over  20%  of  all  instructional  activities  at  the 
school,  with  one  school’s  percentage  ranging  from  60-80%. 

Summary 

There  have  been  a number  of  developments  documented  in  this  study  regarding  the 
structure  of  international  schools’  middle  grade  programs  since  1992;  however,  current 
data  show  little  evidence  of  widespread  change.  The  1998  data  suggested  that  more 
schools  have  separate  middle  grades  programs  and  administrators  that  are  charged  with 
responsibilities  related  solely  with  middle  level  students,  yet  a majority  of  what  was 
reported  by  McEwin  and  Waggoner  in  1992  remains  true  today.  Changes  were  noted  in 
the  increased  use  of  portfolio  assessment,  interdisciplinary'  activity,  and  exploratory  and 
experiential  educational  activities.  McEwin  and  Waggoner  did  not  engage  in  extended 
interviews  but  instead  chose  to  survey  a wider  population  that  included  administrators 
from  DoDDS  schools.  The  data  from  their  study  does  not  include  material  related  to  such 
issues  as  population  diversity  differences,  host  country  issues,  and  cultural  influences  that 
affected  decision-making  and  middle  level  educational  prioritization  among  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents.  The  recommendations  for  practitioners  take  into  account  the 
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confluence  of  factors  that  offer  unique  challenges  to  administrators’  efforts  to  implement 
middle  grades  programs.  The  following  section  will  offer  recommendations  that  consider 
both  the  unique  structural  concerns  of  a K- 12  or  K-8  school  and  the  unique  cultural 
characteristics  of  international  schools  in  Europe. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

The  following  section  includes  a series  of  recommendations  for  further  research. 
Research  recommendations  either  directly  or  indirectly  follow  from  the  research  reported 
in  this  dissertation. 

A series  of  case  studies  should  be  developed  and  disseminated  to  offer  school 
leaders  in  the  region  detailed,  tangible  descriptions  of  exemplary  practices  and  methods  to 
overcome  shared  obstacles  to  implementation  of  middle  grades  initiatives.  Detailed  case 
studies  could  document  various  examples  of  middle  grades  successes  so  that  school 
leaders  and  board  members  would  have  blueprints  for  change  efforts  at  their  schools. 

Such  case  studies  could  be  developed  as  action  research  projects  by  teachers,  by 
administrators,  or  by  consultants  in  partnership  with  school  stakeholders. 

The  process  of  designing  and  implementing  an  effective  middle  level  educational 
program  includes  participation  by  a variety  of  stakeholders  including  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students.  This  study  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  only  administrator 
perspectives  were  included.  Similar  research  which  incorporates  teacher,  student,  and 
parent  perceptions  of  middle  level  education  would  provide  more  complete  information 
for  educators  striving  to  design  and  implement  exemplary  middle  grades  programs  in 
international  school  settings. 
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This  study  should  be  replicated  among  U.S.  private  schools — many  of  which  are 
K-12  institutions — in  order  to  explore  the  status  of  middle  level  education  in  such  schools 
and  the  factors  that  form  barriers  to  implementation  of  aspects  of  the  U.S.  middle  school 
concept  in  these  schools.  The  study  could  examine  whether  or  not  these  U.S.  private 
schools  are  based  upon  U.S.,  European,  or  other  educational  traditions. 

In  order  to  more  specifically  address  concerns  regarding  middle  schools  and 
academic  achievement,  a study  should  be  designed  to  compare  international  schools  that 
have  developed  middle  schools  based  on  the  U.S.  middle  school  model  with  schools  that 
have  not  incorporated  U.S.  middle  school  characteristics.  A qualitative  or  quantitatively- 
based  study  might  compare  academic  achievement  results  at  10  U.S.  middle  school 
implementers  and  10  non-implementers  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  concept. 

Qualitative  studies  should  also  be  undertaken  in  U.S.  schools  with  large  immigrant 
and  transnational  populations  in  order  to  gain  a clearer  understanding  of  definitions  of 
multicultural  education  (MCE)  and  citizenship  education  in  such  educational  settings. 
Definitions  of  what  constitutes  and  delineates  American  education  are  continually 
reforming  outside  of  the  U.S.  but  within  the  borders  of  the  U.S.  as  well.  It  is  potentially 
important  to  educators  to  learn  if  definitions  of  multiculturalism,  citizenship,  and 
community  among  parents  and  students  in  U.S.  school  settings  are,  for  example,  becoming 
increasingly  international  or  global  as  suggested  by  data  from  the  sample  of  international 
schools  in  this  study. 

Studies  similar  to  the  one  that  was  undertaken  in  international  schools  in  European 
settings  could  be  undertaken  in  international  schools  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  DoDDS  schools.  Such  studies  could  yield  important  data  regarding  the  perceptions 
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of  and  level  of  implementation  of  the  U.S.  middle  school  model  in  other  regions  of  the 
world.  Such  studies,  along  with  this  dissertation,  could  together  be  used  as  baseline  data 
for  comparative  research  efforts  in  international  middle  level  schools  worldwide. 

Conclusion 

What  were  once  easily  classified  as  and  consistently  referred  to  as  American 
overseas  schools  are  no  longer  so  easily  classifiable.  American  schools  in  non-US  settings 
are  now  often  referred  to  as  American  international  schools  or  international  schools.  This 
trend  belies  a disintegration  of  clear  boundaries  that  had  previously  delineated  U.S. 
international  schools  from  schools  that  utilized  educational  practices  from  other  countries. 
The  European  League  for  Middle  Level  Education  reflects  this  period  of  relative 
instability,  with  its  conferences  merging  presentations  on  best  practices  from  the  U.S.  with 
a variety  of  superior  educational  practices  from  throughout  the  world  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  diverse  population  these  educators  serve. 

As  the  schools  near  the  21st  century,  leaders  in  American  international  schools  in 
the  New  Europe  have  clearly  begun  to  focus  less  on  national  systems  and  more  on  best 
practices.  Despite  the  disappearance  of  the  American  school  of  the  past  in  Europe,  there 
are  many  educators  in  international  schools  who  are  struggling  to  implement  the  U.S. 
middle  school  concept  in  their  schools,  and  many  who  currently  utilize  many  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  middle  school  model.  While  U.S.  educators  should  not  be  closed  to  consideration  of 
the  best  practices  from  other  national  systems  and  international  organizations,  educators  in 
Europe  whose  goals  are  international  in  scope  and  substance  should  likewise  not  overlook 
the  U.S.  middle  school  concept  as  a model  for  best  middle  level  practice. 
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International  schools  are  multicultural,  transnational  locales  that  are  potential 
testing  grounds  for  modeling  intercultural  communication.  Indeed,  American  international 
schools  in  Europe  are  positioned  to  become  beacons  of  exemplary  internationalism  in  “the 
New  Europe.”  Educators  in  these  schools  that  purposefully  work  to  identify  and 
overcome  cultural  and  structural  barriers  to  effective  middle  level  education  and  work 
toward  improving  both  intraschool  and  interschool  cooperation  may  provide  educators 
with  valuable  lessons  for  education  in  the  21s1  century.  International  schools  today 
represent  the  leading  edge  of  multinational,  multicultural  school  populations  that  already 
exist  in  the  U S.  and  throughout  the  world,  a world  where  ethnic  diversity  and  widespread 
migration  will  become  increasingly  commonplace,  and  where  teamwork  will  be  an 
increasingly  critical  skill. 


APPENDIX  A 
FIRST  COVER  LETTER 


Hugh  S.  Schoolman 

University  of  Florida 

College  of  Education 

Department  of  Educational  Leadership 

PO  Box  117049 

Gainesville,  FL  3261 1-7049 


December  26,  1998 

Educational  Leader 

The  American  International  School 

Dear  Educational  Leader, 

I am  a doctoral  candidate  at  the  University  of  Florida  conduction  dissertation  research  on 
middle  level  educational  practice  in  international  school  settings  in  the  European  region. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  a survey  for  chief  school  administrators  that  has  been  designed  as  a 
follow-up  to  a survey  distributed  in  your  region  by  C.  Kenneth  McEwin  and  Christine 
Waggoner  five  years  ago.  The  research  has  received  the  support  of  both  McEwin  and 
Waggoner,  the  European  League  for  Middle  Level  Education  (ELMLE),  and  the 
European  Council  of  International  Schools  (ECIS). 

I realize  that  your  time  is  valuable  and  limited.  The  survey  has  been  streamlined  and  will 
require  no  more  than  ten  minutes  to  complete.  Its  purpose  is  to  learn  about  the  progress, 
both  numerically  and  programatically,  of  middle  level  education  since  the  previous  survey. 
Middle  level  education  is  continuing  to  undergo  rapid  changes  that  may  not  be  reflected  in 
earlier  studies.  Furthermore,  information  gained  from  schools  such  as  your  has  the 
potential  to  inform  educational  practice  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  U.S.  and  other 
increasingly  multicultural  and  transnational  educational  settings. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  survey,  two  copies  of  the  Informed  Consent  form  requiring 
signature,  and,  depending  upon  your  mailing  address,  a stamped  return  envelope  or  an 
envelope  with  postal  coupons.  Your  cooperation  in  completing  and  returning  the  survey 
promptly  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  you  will  be  sent  a copy  of  the  findings  if 
requested. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Hugh  S.  Schoolman 
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APPENDIX  B 

MIDDLE  LEVEL  EDUCATION  SURVEY:  EUROPEAN  REGION 


Middle  Level  Education  Survey:  European  Region 


page  1 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Name  (optional):  Title:  

Name  of  School:  Current  Enrollment: 

School  Address:  

City:  State/Province:  Country:  

Email  address:  ____ 


No 
No 
No 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


Regional  affiliation(s),  if  any: 

Does  your  school  offer  the  IBMY  program?  Yes 

Does  your  school  offer  the  IB  diploma?  Yes 

Do  you  wish  to  be  sent  a copy  of  the  results  of  this  survey?  Yes 


1.  Please  indicate  by  x the  grades  included  in  your  school's  middle  level  program: 

5-8  6-8  7-8  7-9  Other 

Current  middle  level  program  enrollment  (approx.):  

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL 

2.  Please  indicate  by  "x"  the  year  your  middle  level  school  was  established: 

Before  1963  1963-71  1972-79  1980-87 

1988-92  1993-97  Not  yet  established 

If  your  middle  level  program  was  established  in  1993  or  later,  please  respond  to 
numbers  3 and  4. 

If  your  program  was  established  before  1993,  please  skip  these  questions  and  go  to 
number  5. 


3.  Please  indicate  by  as  many  "x^s  as  applicable  the  person(s)  involved  in  deciding  on 
your  grade  organization: 

Principal(s)  Teachers 

Parents  Survey  by  an  outside  agency 

Accrediting  bodies  Other  (specify)  


(over) 
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4.  Please  indicate  by  as  many  ''x'"s  as  applicable  the  staff  activities  prior  to  starting 
your  present  middle  level  program: 

A year  or  more  of  full-time  faculty  study  and  planning  at  your  school 

A year  or  more  of  full-time  study  by  faculty  representatives  at  a college  or 

university  in  a program  designed  specifically  to  prepare  middle  level  teachers 

Representation  in  a specially  funded  middle  level  planning  project 

Summer  faculty  workshop  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year 

Occasional  planning  sessions  with  prospective  middle  level  faculty  members 

Visitation  of  schools  with  similar  plans  in  operation,  by  representatives  of  your 

school 

In-service  meetings  of  prospective  faculty  members  with  consultant(s)  on 

middle  level  school  development 

Other  (Please  specify):  _____ 


ARTICULATION 

5.  Please  indicate  by  an  "x"  any  of  the  following  means  employed  by  your  school  to 

provide  articulation  between  your  middle  grades  program  and  lower  and 

higher  grades  (either  at  your  school  or  other  schools): 

Joint  workshops  with  teachers  in  lower  and/or  higher  grades 

Joint  curriculum  planning  activities  with  teachers  of  lower  and  /or  higher 

grades 

Middle  school  teacher  visitation  of  elementary  and/or  high  school  teachers 

and  classrooms 

Giving  program  information  to  elementary  and/or  high  school  teachers 

Obtaining  or  providing  data  regarding  students  entering  or  leaving  your 

middle  grades 

Student  visitation  of  the  high  school  program  for  orientation 

Visitation  of  your  middle  grades  program  by  elementary  students 

Middle  school  students  visit  elementary  students  to  acquaint  them  with  middle 

level  educational  program 

Visitation  of  your  middle  level  educational  program  by  high  school 

representatives  for  the  purpose  of  orientation 

Other  (Please  specify):  — 
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6.  Please  indicate  any  subject(s)  in  which  opportunities  are  provided  for  some  students 
to  work  independently  of  a class  (please  wnte  in.  by  grades,  any  subjects) 
in  which  independent  study  is  offered): 


GRADES 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY  TYPE 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Some  students  are  released 
part  or  all  of  the  time  from 
class(es)  for  indep.  studv 

One  or  more  groups  of 
students  with  similar 
interests  work  as  a seminar 

Some  students  have  individual 
programs  with  regularly 
scheduled  ind.  studv  time 

Some  students  have  time 
scheduled  for  work 
experience  with  supervision 

7.  Please  indicate  by  as  many  V"s  as  applicable  in  what  grades  each  of  the  following 
is  offered,  if  at  all: 


GRADES 

ACTIVITY 

ALL 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Intramural  Sports 

Interscholastic  Sports 

Honor  Societv 

Publications 

Student  Council 

Social  Dancing 

Social  Parties 

Music/Art/Drama 

Other: 
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8.  Does  your  middle  grades  program  have  an  interest  class  / mini-course 
program  (short-term,  student  interest-centered  courses)? 

Yes  No 

If  yes  , most  courses  meet  for  weeks,  days  per  week.  Comments: 


INSTRUCTION 


9.  Please  write  in  the  grade(s)  in  which  each  instructional  plan  is  followed  for  the 
subjects  listed  in  your  middle  level  program.  Please  write  "ALL''  if  there  are  no 
differences  among  grade  levels  in  your  school: 


IN  WHAT  GRADE(S)  IS  EACH  PLAN 
FOLLOWED  FOR  EACH  SUBJECT? 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLAN 

ALL 

Math 

Soc.Stud. 

Sciences 

Lang.  Arts 

Interdisciplinary  Team: 

Two  or  more  teachers  working 
together  with  the  same 
students  in  2 or  more  of 
the  same  subjects 

Departmental:  Different 

class  and  teacher  for  each 
subject 

Self-contained  classroom: 

One  teacher  for  all  basic 
subject  areas 

Other  plan  (Please  explain): 

Comments: 
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10.  If  your  middle  level  program  utilizes  interdisciplinary  teams  of  teachers,  how 
are  team  leaders  selected?  (Please  place  an  "x"  by  one  choice): 

No  team  leader  is  identified 

Appointed  by  principal  or  other  school  official 

Elected  by  other  members  of  teaching  team 

Leader  rotates  among  members  over  time 

Leader  emerges  informally  as  the  team  works  together 

Other:  

11.  Please  indicate  by  an  "x"  the  approximate  percentage  of  interdisciplinary 
instruction  (specifically  designed  units  of  instruction)  ongoing  in  your  middle  level 
program: 

1 - 20% 

21-  40% 

41-  60% 

61-  80% 

81-  100% 


12.  Please  place  an  "x"  by  the  statement  which  best  describes  the  status  of  planning 
periods  for  teachers  at  your  school: 

All  have  one  planning  period  (not  including  lunch) 

All  teachers  have  two  planning  periods  (not  including  lunch) 

Most  teachers  have  one  planning  period  (not  including  lunch) 

Most  teachers  have  two  planning  periods  (not  including  lunch) 

Teachers  do  not  have  a planning  period  (non  including  lunch) 

13.  Do  you  have  a teacher-based  guidance  program  (advisor/advisee, 
homebase)  in  your  school? 

Yes  No 

14.  If  yes,  how  often  do  your  homebase/advisory  groups  meet? 

Daily 

Four  days  per  week 

Three  days  per  week 

Two  days  per  week 

Once  a week 

Twice  a month 

Other  (please  specify): 
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15.  How  many  minutes  per  session  do  the  homebase/advisory  groups  meet? 
minutes 


16.  Place  an  "x"  to  the  extent  to  which  the  following  teaching  methods  or 
strategies  are  used  in  your  middle  grades  program: 


Extent  of  Use  bv  Grade  Level 

STRATEGY 

Rarelv  or  Never 

Occasionally: 

onth 

Regularly: 

A few  times  a m 

Every 

week 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Direct  Instruction 

(teacher  presenta- 
tions, drill  & 
practice,  etc.) 

Cooperative  Learn. 

(structured  group 
work  and  rewards 
for  achievement) 

Inquirv  Learnine 

(students  gather 
info.,  actively  de- 
rive conclusions) 

Independent  Study 

(individual  work 
on  selected  and 
assianed  tasks) 
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17.  Please  indicate  by  as  many  "x"'s  as  applicable  the  criteria  employed  in  assigning 
students  to  various  types  of  classroom  groups  at  each  grade  level: 


TYPE  OF  GROUPING 

CRITERIA 

Ho  me  room/ Ad  isorv 

Required  Content  Areas 

Elective  Content  Areas 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10  Tests 

Achievement  tests 

Teacher  recs. 

Parental  input 

Prev.  acad.  record 

Random  assign. 

18.  Please  place  an  "x"  by  the  statement  below  that  best  describes  your  school's 
operating  policy  at  the  middle  level  toward  "ability  grouping"  (homogeneous  vs. 
heterogeneous)  of  students  for  instruction.  If  your  middle  grades  program  does  not 
group  by  ability,  please  place  an  "x”  by  "Grouping  is  random.” 


Grouping  is  carried  out  at  all  middle  grade  levels  in  all  subject  areas. 

Grouping  is  carried  out  at  all  middle  grade  levels,  but  restricted  to  certain 

subject  areas. 

Grouping  is  carried  out  only  at  certain  grades  levels,  but  the  grouping  is  done 

in  all  subject  areas  in  those  grades. 

Grouping  is  carried  out  only  at  certain  grade  levels,  and  is  restricted  to 

certain  subject  areas  at  those  grade  levels. 


We  have  a grouping  system  different  from  the  alternatives  above  (please 

describe):  


Grouping  is  random. 
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19.  Please  place  as  many  "x'"s  as  applicable  for  the  type  of  daily  scheduling 
utilized  in  your  school  at  each  grade  level: 


GRADES 

TYPE  OF  SCHEDULE 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Self-contained  classrooms 

5 Period  Dav  (exclud.  lunch 

6 Period  Dav 

7 Period  Dav 

8 Period  Dav 

Flexible  Block  Scheduling 

Daily  periods  of  varying 
length  (please  comment) 

Other  (please  comment) 

Comments. 


20.  Please  indicate  by  as  many  "x"'s  as  applicable  the  system(s)  your  school  uses  for 
reporting  pupil  progress  to  parents: 

Letter  scale  (A  to  F,  etc.) 

Word  scale  (Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  etc.) 

Number  scale  (1-5,  etc.) 

Satisfactory  - Unsatisfactory  scale  (S-U,  Pass-Fail,  etc.) 

Informal  or  formal  written  notes 

Percentage  marks  (90%,  80%,  etc.) 

Portfolio  assessment 

Regularly  scheduled  parent-teacher  conferences 

Regularly  scheduled  parent-teacher-student  conferences 

Other  (please  specify): 
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FACULTY  PREPARATION 

21.  Please  place  an  "x"  next  to  the  estimated  percentage  of  your  middle  level  faculty 
who  have  had  specific  university  preparation  for  middle  level  teaching: 


Less  than  25%  25-50%  50-75%  75-100% 

22.  What  percentage  of  core  subject  area  teachers  work  solely  with  middle  level 
students  at  your  school? 


0-20% 

21-40% 

41-60% 

61-80% 

81-100% 

Reason(s)  for  percentage? 


23:  In  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  middle  level  teachers  at  your  school  are 

awaiting  the  opportunity  to  teach  exclusively  at  the  high  school  or  elementary  school 
level? 


None 
1-  20% 
21-40% 
41-60% 
61-80% 
81-100% 


DEMOGRAPHICS 

24.  Please  indicate  the  approximate  percentage  of  US  teachers  at  your  school: 

0 - 20% 

21-  40% 

41-  60% 

61-  80% 

81-  100% 
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25.  Please  indicate  the  approximate  percentage  of  US  students  at  your  school. 
1 - 20% 

21-  40% 

41-  60% 

61-  80% 

81-  100% 

26.  Please  indicate  the  non-US  population  of  students  that  is  best  represented  in 
the  student  population,  and  the  approximate  percentage  of  students  from  that  country: 

Country?  — 

Percentage  ? 

1 - 20% 

21-  40% 

41-  60% 

61-  80% 

81-  100% 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

27.  Please  describe  any  plan  that  vou  have  for  evaluating  your  middle  level  program, 

enclosing  any  available  illustrative  materials:  — — — 


28.  Please  list  any  major  problems  you  have  encountered  in  your  efforts  to  develop 
an  effective  middle  level  program:  — — 


29. 


What  elements  of  your  middle  level  program  do  you  consider  exemplary? 
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“Please  list  the  conference(s)  you  and/or  a fellow  staff  member  from  your  school 
plan  to  attend: 

European  League  of  Middle  Level  Education  (ELMLE)  conference, 

" Prague,  Czech  Republic  Jan  30-Feb.l,  1998 

European  Council  of  International  Schools  (ECIS)  Recruiting  Conference 
London,  UK  February  4-8,  1998 

Search  Associates  Recruiting  Fair 
Cambridge,  MA.  USA  February  8-11,  1998 

International  Schools  Services  International  Recruiting  Conference 
Washington.  D.C.,  USA  February  11-15,  1998 


I plan  to  travel  to  the  above  conference  sites  to  conduct  follow-up  interviews  for  my 
dissertation.  My  research  is  qualitative  in  nature,  and  as  such  relies  on  depth  ot 
information.  Thus,  interviews  which  detail  middle  level  educational  practice  anf  ,. 

educational  philosophy  are  critical  to  the  success  of  this  study.  If  you  will  be  attending 
one  oTtheseP  conferences.  I would  like  to  arrange  a brief  15-30  minute  interview  at 
your  convenience  to  discuss  your  school's  middle  level  program  further.  I will  contact 
you  by  email  before  the  conference  dates  to  learn  if  you  might  be  available  for ™ 
interview,  and  to  forward  the  interview  protocol  to  you  in  order  to  further  stream 

the  process. 


Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  this  survey. 

Please  place  this  survey,  along  with  the  informed  consent  form,  in  the 
self-addressed  envelope  included  in  this  packet. 


Depending  on  your  school's  mailing  address,  stamps  or  postal  coupons 
have  been  enclosed  for  your  convenience.  Please  keep  one  of  the 

inarmed  consent  forms  for  your  records.  Thank  you  once  agatn  for  your 

attention. 


APPENDIX  C 
FOLLOW-UP  LETTER 


Room  Number: 
School  Name: 


February  1 1,  1998 


Dear , 

As  an  Ed.D.  candidate  in  Educational  Leadership  at  the  University  of  Florida,  I recently 
sent  you  a survey  regarding  middle  level  education  in  European  regional  settings.  If  you 
have  returned  the  survey,  I thank  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  I hope  that  you  will 
find  the  time  to  complete  it  at  your  convenience. 

While  I have  already  conducted  approximately  20  interviews  with  directors  and  middle 
grades  administrators  about  their  middle  level  programs,  I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  someone  from  your  school.  I will  be  at  the  ISS-Washington  D C.  recruiting 
fair  through  Sunday  morning.  I would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  willing  to  spend 
approximately  1 5-20  minutes  discussing  your  middle  grades  program  with  me  at  some 
point  during  the  weekend. 

Please  leave  me  a message  on  the  “S”  message  board  at  ISS  with  a time  that  might  work 
for  you.  I would  be  available  for  breakfast  or  a late  afternoon  session,  or  you  might  wish 
to  scheduling  me  into  a fifteen  or  thirty  minute  slot  on  your  “dance  card.” 

I know  that  you  are  extremely  busy  during  these  fairs.  The  research  is  important, 
however,  for  it  should  help  define  regional  middle  level  educational  staff  development 
needs,  and  has  the  potential  to  inform  U.S.  multicultural  and  international  education 
settings. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  assistance,  and  best  of  luck  filling  your  recruiting  needs. 

Y ours  sincerely, 


Hugh  Schoolman 
Gainesville,  FL  USA 
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Interview  Questions 


European  International  Schools  Middle  Grades  Programs 
Hugh  S.  Schoolman 
January-February,  1998 
Hughs@  nervm.nerdc.ufl.edu 
(352) 373-7882 


Note:  Please  Check  To  Make  Sure  Microphone  and  Recorder  Are  in  “ON”  Position 


Name: 

School: 

Administrative  Position: 

Length  of  time  at  school: 

Same  person  that  completed  the  survey? 
Has  the  survey  been  completed7 * 9 
Updated  email  address? 


1)  What  is  the  training,  national  background,  and  professional  background  of  the 
leaders  of  your  school,  and  particularly  the  middle  grades  program  at  your  school? 

2)  Describe  the  vision  you  have  for  middle  level  education  at  your  school.  Is  the 
vision  that  you  have  shared  by  the  faculty,  administration  and  parents?  Explain. 

j)  To  what  extent  is  the  U.S.  middle  school  model  understood  by  your  middle  grades 
teachers?  To  what  extent  does  it  affect  practice  at  your  school9  Is  your  school  a 
“middle  school”?  Please  explain. 

4)  Does  your  middle  grades  program  have  an  identity  of  its  own  in  your  school 
community9  If  so,  please  describe  it. 

5)  Describe  the  professional  decision  making  process  in  your  middle  level  educational 
program. 

6)  Tell  me  about  your  middle  grades  schedule.  Who  developed  it?  What  are  some 
key  features9  Do  teachers  have  common  planning  times?  What  are  the  goals?  Is 
flexible  block  scheduling  a part  of  the  schedule? 

7)  Would  you  describe  the  faculty  at  your  middle  school  as  predominantly  student- 

centered  or  subject  centered9  What  makes  you  say  this?  What  does  this  look  like 

in  the  classroom? 
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8)  Please  discuss  the  expectation  that  parents  of  pupils  in  your  school  have  for  middle 
level  education  at  your  school. 

9)  For  an  international  school  student,  how  is  citizenship  defined9  How  is  community 
defined  or  understood?  Are  either  of  these  a priority  at  your  middle  school?  what 
activities  facilitate  the  integration  of  these  concepts? 

10)  Is  your  middle  grades  educational  program  primarily  American,  European, 
international,  or  something  else?  What  do  you  think  of  the  IBMYP? 

1 1 ) Please  define  multicultural  education.  How  is  your  school  multicultural,  if  at  all9 
How  are  multicultural  issues  at  your  school  addressed,  and  how  are  they  different 
from  and  similar  to  those  confronting  US-based  educators? 

12)  Is  your  middle  level  program  heading  in  the  right  direction?  What  are  the  major 
obstacles  to  your  efforts  to  create  the  best  middle  level  program  that  you  can? 

What  are  some  exemplary  characteristics  of  your  middle  level  program? 

SURVEY  CLARIFICATION  QUESTIONS: 

a)  What  is  the  largest  non-U.  S.  student  population  at  your  school9  What  is 
the  percentage  of  students  from  that  country? 

b)  What  is  the  percentage  of  US.  students  and  U.S.  teachers  at  the  middle 
level  at  your  school9 
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